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Furniture. 


Karpen Trac 


Karpen’s Free Book “R” 


The largest and most complete furniture guide published, 
It illustrates and describes over 500 beautiful Karpen Styles 
and is filled with helpful hints for correct and artistic furnish- 
Write today for Free Book “*R.” ) 

many problems of color and design in furnishing ond Gecotttina 
your home. 
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Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture is genuine. The 
The strong, flexible outer thickness of 
(Imitations are made 


leather is the walural grain, 
the hide, tanned under our special supervision, 
of cheap, ‘split’? leather, artificially grained.) Insist upon seeing the 

fe Mark aud you are sure to get the everlasting. kind. 


FOR’ 


Karpen 


SHE secret of artistic furnishing 
is harmony. 
quality of a chord in music is 

determined by the notes of which it 

is composed, so is the artistic tone of 

a room determined by the harmony 

of its furnishings. 

Harmonious beauty is 

quality which distinguishes 

Comfort and durability 

are qualities necessary in perfect furni- 

ture, and 
necessarily be perfect. 


One of Over 500 Karpen Leather Designs 


No. 5791 Sleepy Hollow 


musical 


only one 
Karpen 


Furniture 


It will hel 


ing R 

A Complete Karpen Drawing Room 
Style L’Art Nouveau No. 5528 

The Karpen Guarantee insures 
perfection in every detail. irpel 
Furniture is sold only through furni- 
ture dealers, thus giving the double 
guarantee of your local dealer and 
our own, and assuring you of satis- 


faction, or money back. 


Karpen 
made in 


Guaranteed Furniture 
hundreds of styles, some 
with coverings of choicest domestic 


and imported damasks, 


velours, mohairs, and other 


of quality. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Bldg. 
87-188 Michigan Av.,Chicago 155-157 W. 34th St., New York 


Ls 


Karpen Bldg. 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture, 


you solve 
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men Delicate Laces 
—BOTH need PEARLINE’S help. 


PEARLINE 


cleanses 


QUICKLY— Without Rubbing. 


WOMEN=—because PEARLINE makes coarse 
things Easily washed by Delicate women and 
Delicate things Safely washed by Strong women. 
Ask your Brightest neighbor what Washing Powder 


she uses. 


Pearline. 


Bright?—one of the Millions of users of | 
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Erect 
Form 720 


S A corset for 

average fig- 
ures. Has me- 
dium bust and 
long hip. Made 
of white and 
drab coutil, also 
in white batiste. 
Hose supporters 
on front and 
sides. Trimmed 
across top with 
lace and ribbon. 


Sizes 18 to 30. 


Price, $1.00 
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To obtain the satisfac- 


A correctly shaped corset gradually re-moulds your lines 
into better balance and grace. 
tory benefits of a W. B. Nuform-Erect Form or Reduso 


Corset, see that your dealer furnishes you the model which we created for 
women of your build. There is a specific one for every type of figure. 
We have made accurate drawings of five corsets, which are perhaps 
nearest adapted to the average run of women, and have shown them in 
their proper positions on the sorts of figures for which they are intended. 
Ask any dealer anywhere to show you the five models pictured here 
and the many other styles somewhat similar, which are equally attractive. 
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Nuform 406 


[5 A splendid cor- 
set for medium 
figures, pleasingly 
free from any bulky 
effect common to 
previous models of 
this type. Medium 
high bust and deep 
hip, ending in an 
unboned apron ex- 
tension. Made of 
white and drab cou- 
til, also in white 
batiste. Hose sup- 
porters front and 
sides. Trimmed with 
lace and ribbon. 


Sizes 19 to 30. 


Price, $1.50 















































The W. B. 


REDUSO 


Large Women 


ESTRAINS thetend- 

ency to over fleshi- 
ness, and moulds the 
over-developed 
tions into those pleasing, 
graceful outlines hitherto 
thought to be attainable 
only by slighter figures. 
This splendid result is 
attained by theimportant 
feature of an unboned 
apron extension which 
reaches down over the ab- 
domen and hips, giving 
the wearer absolute free- 
dom of movement. 
This feature absolutely 
eliminates the necessity 
of any harness-like de- 
vices and straps, hitherto 
deemed essential on cor- 
sets of this kind. 


Weingarten Brothers, 377-379 
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Reduso 
Style 750 


For tall stout Women 


HICH is illustrated 

to the left, is built 
as per description with 
medium high bust. Made 
of a durable coutil, in 
white or drab. Hose sup- 
porters front and sides. 


Sizes 22 to 36. 


Price, $3.00 


Reduso 
Style 760 


For short stout Women 

S THE same as style 

750, except that the 
bust is somewhat lower 
all around. Made of 
white and drab coutil. 
Hose supporters front 


and sides. 
Sizes 24 to 36. 


Price, $3.00 













Nuform 403 


ILL fit any 

slender or 
average figure. 
Long above the 
waist, which it 
defines very dis- 
tinctly, showing 
a perfectly 
straight line 
down the front of 
the figure. Made 
of white and drab 
coutil, also in 
white batiste. 
Trimmed with 
lace and ribbon. 
Hose supporters 
frout and sides. 


Sizes 18 to 30. 


Price, $1.00 


Alsomadeat$1.50. 
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Nuform ia 


po well devel- 

oped figures, is 
a reverse gore 
model with the gore 
lines running back- 
wards. A con- 
struction which re- 
strains undue de- 
velopment below 
the back. Medium 
high bust, long hips 
andextra Jong back. 
Madeofanexcellent 
quality of whitecou- 
til,or white batiste, 
elaboratelytrimmed 
with lace and r.b- 
bon. Hose support- 
ers front and sides. 


Sizes 19 to 30. 


Price, $2.00 


Also made at $3.00. 











Also made at $2.00 
and $3.00. 


Broadway, New York }. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this biank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of April to avoid missing 
the next issue. Wecannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Copyright, 1907 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


carriers can supply Postal money orders. 














THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’ 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr.. Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


All rights reserved. 


The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. Burrato: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpvon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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HIS WOULD, INDEED, BE A DREARY WORLD 


if we all thought alike. 
by reason of a difference of opinion. 


Life is made interesting 
And our 


life in this office never lacks interest in that respect. 
Perhaps it will interest our readers to share a few 
instances showing how difficult it is to please all, 
but principally showing the existence of what so 


many forget in their positive statements : 


that there 


is always more than one point of view. 


Let us put some differences of opinion side by side 
as the simplest way of making a comparison. 


Here Our Jokes are Unfit —and Fit! 


“JT cannot understand 
why you continue your 
department of ‘That Re- 
minds Me’—so full of 
so-called jokes that are unfit 
for my daughters to read. 
I feel like tearing out the 
page each month.” 


“Please add three more 
copies for our Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association 
rooms. Your department 
‘That Reminds Me’ is so 
free from coarse jokes that 
we recommend this page to 
all our tired girls.” 


Here We are “Indecent”—and We are Not 


It is a mother who says we are ‘‘ 
a church that says we are ‘‘ 


“The article by Marion 
Sprague on telling our chil- 
dren the secret of their birth 
is so offensive and indecent 
that I must ask you to dis- 
continue my subscription.” 


indecent ’’: it is 
elevating ”’ 

“Please send us one hun- 
dred copies of the issue con- 
taining Marion Sprague’s 
elevating article for distri- 
bution to the young people 
of our parish.” 


Here We Lose Subscribers — and Gain 


“Your advice to business 
girls is so unhealthy: dis- 
continue the two subscrip- 
tions for the two young 
ladies in my office.”’ 


“Please renew our eight- 
een hundred (1800) sub- 
scriptions—one for each of 
the women employees in 


” 


our concern. 


We “Kill” a Business—and Help a Town 


“You have practically 
killed my husband’s busi- 
ness as a billposter by your 
unintelligent onslaught 
against billboards. I am 
through with you.” 


“Our whole town is 
grateful to you for your 
billboard agitation, and the 
wife of each member of our 
Board of Trade _ incloses 
herewith her subscription.” 


Here Our Advertisements Catch It 


“Tam through with your 
magazine, as it is ge tting to 
be all advertisements which 
are useless to me, as I know 
what to buy and where to 
buy it.’’ 


““We were burned out in 
the San Francisco fire and 
were obliged to camp out 
while a new home was being 
built for us. As long as we 
camped we required little 
clothing and less furniture, 
but with three small chil- 
dren, a busy husband and 


no servant the complete furnishing of a house and getting 


a wardrobe were tasks I 


I dreaded. 


I had always read the 


advertising pages of THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL and 


made some use of them. 


It now occurred to me that they 


could be put to more use, so with a blankbook, pencil and 


some recent JOURNALS I began to make notes. 


Every 


advertised kitchen> ivuishden from linoleum up was 


entered first. 
through the house. 


Next came the dining-room, and so on clear 
When there was more than one adver- 


tisement for a certain article I wrote down each one. I 
also made a list of needed fabrics and ready-made clothing. 
When IT started out shopping it e xpedited matters when I 
came straight to the point and asked for this make of lino- 
leum or that kind of window-shades. Where I did not get 
what I called for I had to write to the firms themselves 
or the shopkeepers sent for the articles I wished.” 


We are Getting Worse —and Getting Better 


“Your magazine is get- 
ting steadily worse. It is 
not what it used to be. Stop 
my subscription.” 


“No magazine has so im- 
proved. Please renew all 
my C hristmas- gift subscrip- 
tions.’ 


Our Fashions are Expensive —and are Not 


“Your fashions are so 
expensive that only the rich 
can dress by them. To a 
woman of moderate income 
they are useless and only a 
source of irritation and dis- 
content.”’ 


“T dress my family of 
three and myself by your 
fashions, and no young 
girls are better dressed than 
mine. Your styles are a 
blessing to folks of moder- 
ate incomes.” 


And so it goes! Each day brings such interesting 
Opposing views, and one is as sure that he or she is 
right as is the other. 





THERE IS NO PART OF THIS COUNTRY where our 
good friends can lash themselves into such a fury as 
in the South, and from no section do we receive so 
many letters of grievance. The curious part of these 
letters is that they are almost, without exception, 
incorrect in their surmises. For instance, here is one : 

“Has it ever occurred to your limited Northern vision 
that there are some very clever women of Southern birth 
who might do creditable work for your magazine, if your 
prejudice against them would give them half a chance?” 

This fact had ‘‘ occurred’’ to our ‘‘ limited 
Northern vision,’’ and it is probably our ‘‘ prejudice ’’ 
against women of Southern birth that leads us to 
have on our editorial staff Mrs. Rorer, Alice Preston, 
Dr. Emma E. Walker, Mary McKim Marriott, ‘‘ The 
Country Contributor ’’ —all women of Southern birth! 


sé 


Here is an instance where we 
sulted ’’ our Southern friends: 


deliberately in- 


“Do you realize that you deliberately insult your 
Southern readers by publishing such an offensive story of 
a negro woman actually marrying a white man?” 


When, as a matter of fact, such a story has never 
been printed in this magazine. 


An intelligent Southern woman, judging from her 
handwriting and the appearance of her letter, writes : 


“Our local paper says you have accepted a musical 
composition by -, of this city. He is a negro, 
and I protest against having Southern music portrayed by 
a negro. No negro can correctly reflect the music of our 
people. Negroes do not know the finer musical feelings 
of the Southern people. Portray our music, ves: we will 
welcome it. But it must be done by white people: do it 
as you did in the compositions of Southern negro life of 
Cole and Johnson. They came very close to being classics 
of their kind: we accept them gladly and unreservedly as 




















PHOTOGRAPH By BYRON 


Josef Hofmann to Answer 
Piano Questions 


AST month we announced that the great 
Madame Marchesi would answer questions 
with regard to the voice sent to her by JOURNAL 
readers. We now have the pleasure to announce 
that Mr. Josef Hofmann, the famous pianist 
whose literary work in THE JOURNAL has found 
such complimentary acceptance, will answer 
questions with regard to piano-playing. 

With the unusual combination that Mr. 
Hofmann possesses: his own recollection of 
the years of arduous study under the great 
Rubinstein, his present complete mastery of the 
piano, and his singular faculty of clear, direct 
writing, no pianist of today is better fitted for 
this work in THE JOURNAL. 

It will be patent, however, that only questions 
of interest to the general piano student should be 
sent to Mr. Hofmann, who will necessarily con- 
fine his answers tothe printed page. No answers 
by mail, therefore, must be asked for under any 
circumstances. 

Until Mr. Hofmann arrives in the United 
States next autumn the patience of those sending 
questions must be asked. Questions submitted 
to him while he is on his present Russian and 
Continental tour must be forwarded, and the time 
consumed in transit—there and back —must be 
taken into account. 

All letters should be addressed to Mr. Josef 
Hofmann, incare of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, where they will be opened by the 
editors, a selection made, and those of widest 
interest submitted to Mr. Hofmann, and his 
answers printed in THE JOURNAL as soon as 
possible. 
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good musically and as correctly reflective. 


But no negro 
can do this!” 


And yet Messrs. Cole and Johnson, whose work this 
woman so highly praises, are negroes ! 

Again, we are accused, as we are each year, of 
neglecting the Southern part of our country. This 
sort of a letter comes to us annually : 


“Another year has gone by, and from your magazine 
one might imagine that such a portion of our country as 
the South did not exist. Not an article about a Southern 
institution; not a story laid in the South; no recognition 
of our people and what they are doing. It is always the 
North, North, North!” 


Not an article about the South! And yet we de- 
scribed, in two full pages, the Confederate Museum 
at Richmond; we believed Atlanta was in the South 
when we described its ‘‘ Order of Old-Fashioned 
Women’’; we thought the opening scenes of F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s novel, ‘‘ An Old-Fashioned 
Gentleman,’’ were in the South and reflected the 
fine honor of the South. We showed civic improve- 
ments in Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina, 
and so on. And sixty-eight of our prize awards last 
year went to the South. 


” 


THE MOST INTERESTING PHASE of all this criti- 
cism is how few there are who possess the faculty of 
expressing an opinion so that it will be reflective of 
their own good taste and common-sense, and helpful 
to the object in view. Folks will write, for instance, 
and say: ‘‘ Why did you publish that story? It is 
no good,’’ This is not an expression of opinion, but 
an absolute condemnation of the object criticised. 
There is no reserve: not a loophole left open: no 
allowance made for the fact that others may think 
differently. ‘‘ The story is no good.”’ But does that 
condemnation make the story ‘‘no good’’? Does 
this wholesale statement help the editor: does it 
encourage the author: does it detract one iota from 
the merit of the story? Not a particle. The fact 
that the writer of the letter says that the story is ‘‘ no 
good ’’ does not make it so. In her opinion the story 
is not good, but ¢Aa/ she did not say, and yet that is 
exactly what she should have said. If we look ata 
Rembrandt painting and declare that it is ‘‘ no good”’ 
that fact does not make the painting worthless: it 
does not affect the painting or its merit one iota: it 
does not affect the standing of the work which cen- 
turies have given it. We do not like it: it, perhaps, 
does not appeal to us. ‘That may be: that is our 
privilege and right to say. But we have no right to 
condemn the painting itself. And this is one of the 
vital points we should bear in mind when we criticise : 
not to condemn the thing itself, for the personal 
opinion of one cannot make a thing either right or 
wrong for all of us. Such criticism is not only 
worthless, but, what is worse, it is self-revealing. 


IT 1S A TREMENDOUS SELF-EDUCATOR: this art 
of wise and helpful criticism. ‘The acquirement of 
reserve, self-poise, fairness—all these great qualities 
are made possible by it. Not only that, but direct 
helpfulness to others is one of its greatest factors. 
Then, too, there is the great value of recognition that 
there are others in the world who may think differ- 
ently from what we do. Condemnation is not 
criticism, and never accomplishes the aim it has in 
view, especially when such condemnation is accom- 
panied by threats, as it is so often. Again and again 
we receive letters which say: ‘‘ If you publish such 
and such an article again I shall discontinue my 
subscription to your magazine.’’ Let us say, once 
for all, to those who write in this strain: This maga- 
zine, before it takes a positive position on any subject, 
always carefully reviews the whole situation, seeks 
advice and suggestions on every phase of the subject, 
and the final decision is never made except after the 
most open-minded investigation of all sides. That 
position may be wrong, but at least it is taken only 
after the most careful consideration; and only 
conviction that the position is unquestionably wrong 
can alter the policy of the magazine. But the threat 
of the cessation of a subscription never has the 
slightest effect upon a policy that is deemed right. 

We may be wrong, and we can always be convinced 
by honest criticism and intelligent argument: but 
never by the threat of the cessation of a subscription. 
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WILL YOU TELL ME ? 


A PAGE OF CAREFUL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS THAT ARE ASKED US . 











More Rain Than Usual Until 1913 


Is there any ground for the statement lately 
made in my hearing that there will be more rain 
than usual until about 1913? 

WHEAT-GROWER. 


The statement you heard was no doubt based 
on a scientific announcement made last year by 
Professor R. A. Gregory, an English astronomer. 
He said, in substance, that the regular periods of 
weather changes on the earth exactly correspond 
with the similar periods of changes in the phe- 
nomena of the sun. Several years ago another 
professor, named Bruckner, discovered that 
these periodic changes average about thirty-five 
years in length. So there is reason to believe 
that the rainfall will be heavier than usual from 
now until about 1913, just as it was thirty-five 
years ago, from about 1871 to 1878. pada. 


The Oldest Arch Known 


The statement is often made that the Romans 
invented the arch and that it was unknown before 
their time. Can you give me an instance of its 
use by older peoples ? STUDENT. 

The masonry arch is much older than Rome 
and the Romans. It was used by the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, the Etruscans — 
almost all of the ancient nations. It is not possi- 
ble to point out the first arch ever constructed, 
but probably the oldest known to us is that in an 
Egyptian tomb at Bet Khallaf. It belongs to the 
Third Dynasty and may be dated back to the 
thirtieth century B.C. A oa. of it is 
given in Breasted’s ‘‘History of Egypt,” page 
100. The Romans, of course, developed and 
used the arch extensively, but they did not 


invent it. KC UP. 
Orange-Blossoms at Weddings 


What is the origin of the custom of a bride’s 
wearing orange-blossoms ? Bp. 


The custom appears to have originated with 
the Saracens, whose brides wore a wreath of 
orange-blossoms from the very earliest times. 
The Venetians got the idea from the Saracens, 
and from Venice it was adopted all over Europe 
and then by America. 


The Best Trill is Natural, Not Acquired 


Does a singer learn to trill or does it come by 
nature? >» & & 


Almost any singer can learn to trill, but some 
have the gift by nature and others find it impos- 
sible to acquire. Little Adelina Patti, hearing 
her sister Carlotta laboriously practicing slow 
trill studies, exclaimed, ‘‘Why does Lotta sing 
la-a-a, la-a-a, la-a-a, la-a-a? Why doesn’t she 
just sing it this way without all that foolish- 
ness?” Whereupon Patti sang a perfect trill. 
Mancini, one of the old masters, was of the 
opinion that with time and patience the trill 
could be acquired where nature had denied it. 
Giovanni Lamperti, one of the teachers of 
Madame Sembrich, believes it is a waste of time 
to try to teach the trill to singers with heavy, 
dramatic voices. The fact remains, however, 
that almost every public singer has a trill; but 
it is also a fact that a perfect trill is very, very 
rare. A flawless trill is probably not to be 
learned; it must be a gift. 


The Voices of Fish 


Have fish voices? If not, how do they ‘‘sing” 
or make noises? "Ea: Ds ee 


The sounds they make are in no way related 

* to ‘‘voice” as we know it. The grating noise 
made by many fish is produced by rubbing 
one bone upon another. This noise can be arti- 
ficially produced on a dead fish. Other fish 
make sound by forcing air through the air-duct 
and mouth. The drumming sound made by 
the weakfish and others is produced by a unique 
+ pens muscle, undou — developed for 
the purpose of producing sound. 


The Teaching of English Style 


I am very anxious to learn to write the English 
language correctly. Will you give me a list of 
books which will aid me, and any other sugges- 
tions which may occur to you? H. H. D. 

The best teaching of expression in English is 
given, in the belief of many competent persons, 
not by direct instruction, but by example and 
atmosphere; and the teaching of English in this 
sense ought to be a part of every kind of school- 
teaching. English ought to be taught by the 
mathematical and scientific teachers as definitely 
and as persistently as by the teachers of rhetoric 
and composition. Every teacher’s use of lan- 
guage ought to be an example of good English, 
and every teacher ought to correct the language 
of his pupils. At Oxford University there is 
comparatively little direct teaching of English, 
but the University conveys to a great many men 
the faculty of using English with singular purity 
and beauty. It does this in part by the teaching 
of Greek, and in part by what we call atmos- 
phere: the practice of generations of cultivated 
men. ‘The nearest approach to this kind of 
atmosphere which a detached student can secure 
is by continually reading the best writers, keep- 
ing in the company of those who use language at 
its best. There is no better way of acquiring a 
sound taste in art or in music than by trainin 
the eye through the study of good pictures an 
the ear through the hearing of the best music. 
In like manner in English, the sense of pure 
speech, of beauty, of harmony, comes by contin- 
ra Meer sy the best writers. Among good 
books which deal-directly with this subject, the 
following will be found useful : 

“*Talks on the Study of Literature,” ‘Talks 
on Making English,” by Arlo Bates. 

“English Composition,” by Barrett Wendell. 

“Forms of Prose Literature,” by J. H. 
Gardiner. 


Modern Roman Catholic Music 


What is the ground of the objection to modern 
Roman Catholic music and of the demand for 
the return to Gregorian chant? H. K. 


The objections to the later Roman Catholic 
church music are that it is too theatrical, that it 
makes too great a parade of musical achieve- 
ments, that it glorifies the solo singer and the 
orchestra, and, most of all, that it distracts atten- 
tion from the spirit of the liturgy. Objection 
was made to the ornate music of the masters of 
the latter part of the sixteenth century on the 
last need g ground and because it made the 
words of the service unintelligible. Church- 
music reformers of that time demanded a return 
to the plain chants, and all movements toward 
the abolition of complex musical forms from the 
service since that time have looked to a return of 
the old chant. It is known, however, that the 
present Pope does not discourage the use of such 
artistic music as is not inimical to a true presen- 
tation of the liturgy. 


A Queen Descended from a Hotel Waiter 


Is there any truth whatever in the current 
report that one of the Queens of Europe is de- 
scended from a hotel waiter? DEMOCRAT. 

There is, in this way: Victoria, the present 
new, young Queen of Spain, bride of Alphonso 
XIII, is the daughter of Princess Beatrice (the 
youngest daughter of the late Queen Victoria) 
and Prince Henry of Battenberg. Objections 
were made to this marriage of the ane 
Beatrice because one of Battenberg’s forebears 
had married morganatically, and was currently 
reported to have mixed royal blood with that of a 
waiter in a hotel. 


The Finest Novel in the English Language 


I have often heard Charles Reade’s ‘‘The 
Cloister and the Hearth” called the finest novel in 
the English language. Will you kindly explain 
what literary merit would give it that position? 

Be Re Ba 

The answer to the question, ‘‘Which is the 
finest novel in the English language?” will de- 
pend very largely on the tastes, interests and 
standards of the person who is asked. It is very 
doubtful whether many people would regard 
“‘The Cloister and the Hearth” as the ‘finest 
novel in the English language.” For many rea- 
sons the great majority of people whose opinions 
rest on the most slid toubdolion of knowledge 
and training in such matters would place ‘‘Van- 
ity Fair,” ‘‘Henry Esmond,” ‘‘Adam Bede,” 
‘The Heart of Midlothian” among the finest 
English novels, and ‘‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth” in a distinctly lower class. It is, by 
common consent, a novel of very unusual inter- 
est, ability and charm; the most vivid picture 
of the period which it describes to be found in 
English fiction, and a story of singular pathos. 
It is written, too, with fresh feeling and in a 
clear and a age style. These qualities 
explain its high position, but do not necessarily 
give it the first position. 


Prize-Master at the Age of Twelve 


What celebrated Admiral, when twelve years 
of age, was made prize-master of a captured 
vessel ? | ie ge 8 

David Glascoe Farragut, the first to receive 
the appointment of Admiral of the United States 
Navy, and familiarly known as ‘‘The Old Sala- 
mander,” at eleven years of age entered the Navy 
as midshipman under Captain David Porter in 
the ‘‘Essex” frigate. In the following year (1813) 
Captain Porter made him prize-master of a small 
vessel (name not known) captured in one of the 
early skirmishes of the War of 1812. 


Duration of the Renaissance Art Period 


I am desirous of knowing the various dates of 
the Italian, Spanish, French, Flemish, English 
and German Renaissance art; also the names 
of some good and inexpensive books on the his- 
tory of art. i a A 

The dates are, for Italy, 1400-1600; Spain and 
France, 1600-1700; Flanders, 1600-1675; Ger- 
many, 1500-1575. ‘These are only general dates 
and apply only to painting. English paintin 
did not begin until the eighteenth century an 
can hardly be called ‘Renaissance art.” Rei- 
nach’s ‘‘Art Throughout the Ages” will give 
you further dates. It is much briefer than the 
“College Histories of Art,” containing one 
volume each on painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Lists of books on art are given in each 
of these volumes. , 


The Actual Heat of the Sun 


Is it known just how hot the sun really is? 
SoL. 

Scientists have long tried to solve this problem. 
But their results differed widely—from the 2000 
to 3700 degrees of heat attributed by Pouillet and 
Soret, to the 10,800,000 degrees figured out by 
Father Secchi, once director of the observatory 
at Florence. Recently a noted French scientist, 
M. Moissan, has carried on a series of peculiar] 
exact and trustworthy experiments which indi- 
cate that the temperature of the sun is probably 
about 6000 degrees. 


The answers to the questions on this page are contributed as follows : 


The “ Profusely Illustrated” Book 


Is not the effect of much illustration of books, 
magazines and newspapers to destroy the reading 
and the thinking habit? A. M. 


Most certainly. The majority of people buy 
newspapers, magazines and books nowadays to 
look at, not to read or think about. If they read 
at all it is five minutes here and five minutes 
there, until presently they find they can’t read 
more than five minutes anywhere. The result is 
the vagrant mind that refuses to work. Illus- 
tration as a sight-help to the text is excellent, but 
looking over the heterogeneous, unrelated pic- 
tures in a magazine or newspaper is merely a 
form of mental laziness that results in mental 


weakness. KOMP. 
Did the Horse Originate in America? 


Can you tell me whether there were any horses 
in America at the time of its discovery? If not, 
when and how were they introduced on this con- 
tinent, and what is the earliest recorded mention 
of horses ? WAGER. 

There were no horses in America when Colum- 
bus discovered the Western hemisphere, but it 
has recently been established by American scien- 
tists, who have unearthed a complete horse 
skeleton from the Bad Lands of Wyoming, that 
the horse, undoubtedly, had its origin on this 
continent. This fossil horse (called Orohippus), 
the size of a fox, must have lived not less than two 
million years ago. It is impossible to tell why 
the horse should have vanished from the country 
where it originated and thrived, and how it hap- 

»ened to reappear in Europe to return to its first 
ome with the arrival of the Spaniard, Cortez 
(1485-1547), who imported horses in large num- 
bers into —— America to assist him in the 
conquest of Mexico and the acquisition of its 
gold. The horse may have found its way into 
Europe across the land which was once where 
Bering Straits are now. We know that horses 
must have been in the Holy Land at an early 
date, as in Genesis L:9, horsemen are men- 
tioned as a part of Jacob’s funeral corttge. 


The Daily Mail of Great Rulers 

Is it true, as I have heard, that the Pope gets 
more letters every day than all the monarchs of 
Europe combined ? INQUIRER. 

Very possibly. It is said that the Pope’s 
thirty-five secretaries take care every day of a 
formidable mail of more than twenty thousand 
letters. The daily post brings King Edward 
about fifteen aniied letters, and the Kaiser and 
the Czar from six to seven hundred each. It is 
hardly likely that the mail of the other European 
rulers averages as much as that of these three; 
but even if it does the total would still be less than 
fifteen thousand letters, or more than five thou- 
sand fewer than the Pope receives. aa 


The Kettle-Drum Player’s Hard Task 


Is it true that a kettle-drum player must be a 
good musician? If so, why? R. E. 


Kettle-drums have to be tuned by the player, 
just as a violin does, but with this difference: a 
violin has a fixed tuning; its four strings are 
tuned G,D, Aand E. The kettle-drums, on the 
other hand, are tuned differently for different 
compositions. In many works they have to be 
retuned several times. This is particularly the 
case in the Wagnerian music-dramas, in which, 
while the whole orchestra is thundering around 
the kettle-drum player, he will be obliged to alter 
the tuning of his drums from, say, G and D to B 
and F-sharp. It takes a good ear and trained 
musicianship to do this. 


The Bible as Literature 


Please give me the title of a book which will 
point out the literary qualities of the Bible and 
explain to me why it is ranked as great literature. 

» a. 

An admirable analysis of the literary qualities 
of the Bible and one of the clearest explanations 
of its peculiar majesty and power will be found 
in a book recently ublished by Professor J. H. 
Gardiner, ‘‘The Bible as Literature.’ The 
background against which the story of the Bible 
moves and the life out of which it grew are very 
clearly described in Dr. Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘ The 
Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews,” 
Professor J. Robertson Smith’s ‘‘The Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church,” Dr. S. R. 
Driver’s ‘‘Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament,” and Dr. A. C. McGiffert’s 
‘*The Apostolic Age.” 


A Balloon’s Greatest Altitude 


Is it not true that an empty balloon has gone 
higher than one containing men ? 


It is. In March, 1893, a balloon carrying a 
self-registering barometer and thermometer was 
sent up from Paris. These records, when exam- 
ined, showed that when the balloon had ascended 
45,920 feet the ink froze at a temperature of 32 
degrees below zero, and the record was discon- 
tinued until, at 52,490 feet, the ink was thawed 
by solar radiation and the record resumed. The 
accuracy of these figures has been seriously ques- 
tioned, but if they are right the balloon rose to a 
height of nearly ten miles. 


Art (signed CP.) —by Professor JOHN C. VAN DYKE, of Rutgers College. 
Music (signed hfe) —by Mr. W. J. HENDERSON, of “‘ The New York Sun.” 
Books (signed WJ") — by Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE, of ‘‘ The Outlook.” 
General (signed +44.) —by Mr. FRANKLIN B. WILEY, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
All questions must be sent not to individual writers, but only to the Editors of ‘* Will You Tell Me?” 


in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer 


in print will be made. Where answers by mail are desired postage must be inclosed, and such answers will 


be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” 


the printed page. 


The individual writers will confine their work to 


The Study of Spanish 


What authors would be the best to read if one 
wished to make himself familiar with Spanish, 
and at the same time acquire knowledge? 

M.B. 

One of the best ways of gaining familiarity 
with a foreign language is to read regularly some 
good paper or magazine in that language. 
Those who wish information about things 
Spanish or who are studying that language will 
be interested in ‘‘La Semana,” a weekly bulle- 
tin, printed in Spanish, which contains a sum- 
mary of the news and editorial comments of 
leading New York newspapers, with special 
reference to Spain and Spanish-American 
countries. It may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Press Agency, New York City. Good 
Spanish magazines are ‘‘L’Epoca,” ‘‘Ilus- 
traci6n Espanola y Americana” and ‘‘Blanco y 
Negro,” all published in Madrid. For those 
who read Spanish readily, the works of José 
Maria de Pereda, Galdés, Valdés, De Alarcén 
and Emilia Pardo Bazan will be found ex- 
cellent material. 


Milton’s Manuscripts Sold as Waste 
I have heard that the children of some famous 
English poet sold his writings to the ragpickers. 
Is this a fancy or a true tale? EmILy V. 


It is very generally known that the daughters 
of John Milton—Ann, Mary and Deborah— 
were most undutiful children and _ boisterous 
hoydens, having little sympathy with their stern, 
blind, old father. They treated his writings with 
such contempt that not infrequently they con- 
signed parts of his manuscripts, together with 
other scraps of paper, to the family ragbag. 


The First Magazine in America 


When and where was the first magazine pub- 

lished in the United States, and who edited it? 
me 

It was published in Philadelphia, on February 
13,1741, by a printer named Andrew Bradford, a 
business rival of Benjamin Franklin, and was 
called ‘‘The American Magazine.” It was edited 
by a writer named John Webbe. The idea was 
Franklin’s and was appropriated by Webbe, to 
whom Franklin had imprudently mentioned his 

lan. Three days later, on February 16, 1741, 

ranklin published ‘‘The General Magazine.” 
Only two numbers of Webbe’s periodical and 
six of Franklin’s were issued. 


A Famous Musician’s Death-Pillow 
The wife of what famous musician pillowed 
his head (after death) upon herhair? A.N. 


Cosima, daughter of Liszt and wife of Richard 
Wagner, after her husband was laid in his coffin, 
cut off the beautiful hair which he had always so 
greatly admired, and placed it as a cushion under 
the head of the departed. 


The Best Histories of Music 


Please tell me what are the best histories of 
music. A. ©..B. 


Among short histories there is none better than 
that of Bonavia Hunt. The most satisfactory 
long history is in German, W. A. Ambros’s 
‘*Geschichte der Musik.” Emil Naumann’s 
‘*History of Music” is a good general survey of 
the field and can be had in English, but the stu- 
dent should be cautious about accepting the 
author’s critical opinions. All students should 
read Doctor Parry’s ‘‘Evolution of the Art of 
Music.” : 1 


Man’s Climatic Extremes 


What are the lowest and the highest tempera 

tures man has been known to endure? , 
WEATHER. 

The coldest extreme is 97 degrees below zero; 
the warmest is 154 degrees Fahrenheit. Both 
these tremendous temperatures have been en- 
dured by human beings, though, of course, no 
such range of variation has ever been endured by 
one people or in any one place. 


The Woman Scott Wanted to Emulate 


Sir Walter Scott assures us that when he began 
his Waverley novels it was with the thought of 
emulating the stories of a popular author. Who 
was it? L. M. 

It was the work of a woman writer, Maria 
Edgeworth, which Scott wished to emulate. So 
greatly did he admire Miss Edgeworth’s agree 
able humor, quiet sense and lively delineations 
of character and manners that he invited her to 
visit him at Abbotsford, where they had many 
friendly talks upon the future of fiction. 


How to Know a Genuine Steel Engraving 


By what signs may one tell a genuine steel 
engraving ? H. F. 

Presumably you mean a print from an engrav 
ing, and not the engraving itself. Aline engrav 
ing is made by cutting with a burin into a copper 
or steel plate the lines of some design. When 
finished the cut lines are filled with ink, the sur 
face left in relief is smoothly cleaned, and.a print 
is taken on damp paper by submitting the plate 
to heavy pressure. The process is the same as 
in the engraving and printing of a visiting-card. 
In wood engraving the process is reversed. The 
lines are left in relief, and the surfaces not to be 
shown in the print are sunken. The block is 
printed from just the same as type by simply ink- 
ing the lines and places in relief and putting in 
the press. You tell one from another as you do 
an engraved from a type-printed card. Aside 
from that, a line engraving sometimes has a strip 
of smooth-indented paper about its edges, show- 
ing the dimensions of the plate and suggesting 
the heavy pressure that has been put upon it in 
printing. xe >. 
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THAT REMINDS ME 


BRIGHT THINGS OF ALL TIMES THAT PEOPLE HAVE LAUGHED OVER 











The One Thing He Wanted 


ArtE= waiting the usual five or ten minutes 
the new arrival was served with the first 
dinner course of soup. Hesitating a moment as 
he glanced at his plate, the guest said to the 
waiter: 

“I can’t eat this soup.” 

“ll bring you another kind, sir,” said the 
waiter as he took it away. 

‘Neither can I eat this soup!” said the guest 
a trifle more emphatically, when the second 
plate was served. ; 

The waiter, angrily but silently, for the third 
time brought a plate of soup. 

‘“‘I simply can’t eat this soup!” once more 
said the guest, in a low, emphatic tone. 

By this time the waiter was furious and called 
the hotel proprietor, while the guests at the 
near-by table looked over that way with curious 
glances. 

‘Really, sir, this is unusual. May I ask why 
can’t you eat any of our soups?” demanded the 
proprietor. 

‘*Because I have no spoon,’ 
quietly. 


replied the guest 





Frivolity of Outward Show 


EAR old Aunt Jane was making a visit in the 
early spring at the home of her newly- 
married niece, and spring clothes was the all- 
absorbing topic of conversation in the family. 
‘*T feel sure this hat’s not broad enough in the 
brim, Aunt Jane,” said the worldly niece, who 
wanted to appear just as bewitching to her young 
husband as she did in her going-away costume. 
‘‘What does it matter, child! Look at me!” 
replied Aunt Jane, in a comforting tone. ‘‘I put 
on anything! Don’t I look all right?” 


Why He Would Like It 


HE little son of the minister, at Sunday din- 

ner, said at the family table: 

‘Father, I wish I could be ‘a doorkeeper in 
the house of the Lord,’ as you said this morn- 
ing.” 

‘*Indeed,” said the minister-father, with a 
pleased look across the table at his wife. 

“Yes,” said the boy, ‘“‘for then I wouldn’t 
have to listen to the sermon.” 


Why He Knew 


PROMINENT Judge, who was an enthu- 
siastic, golfer, had occasion to question a 
boy witness in a criminal suit. 

**Now, my boy,” said the Judge, ‘‘are you sure 
that you know the nature and significance of an 
oath—that is, what an oath really means?” 

The boy looked up at the Judge in surprise, 
and then answered: 

“Why, of course I do, Judge. Don’t I caddy 
for you at the Country Club?” 


Her Idea of Remembrance 


WO negroes were talking about a recent 
funeral of a member of their race, at which 
funeral there had been a profusion of floral 
tributes. Said the cook: 
‘*Dat’s all very well, Mandy; but when I dies 
I don’t want no flowers on my grave. Jes’ plant 
a good old watermelon-vine; an’ when she gits 
ripe you come dar, an’ don’t you eat it, but jes’ 
bus’ it on de grave, an’ let de good old juice 
dribble down thro’ de ground!” 


Did He Win Her? 


ONVERSATION lagged for a moment, 
“ according to a ‘Life’ story; then, as he 
sipped his tea, he remarked quietly, but with a 
meaning emphasis, ‘‘ You are to be married.” 

oe me! To whom?” was the startled 
reply. 

‘“To me; I came today on purpose to tell you.” 





Accommodating Man 


NE day, after the brakeman had been point- 
ing out the window and explaining the 
scenery, says the Denver ‘‘ News,” one of the 
passengers whispered to the conductor: ‘‘Con- 
ductor, can you tell me how that brakeman lost 
his finger? He seems to be a very nice fellow. 
It seems a pity he should be crippled.” 
“That’s just it, ma’am. He is a good fellow. 
He is so obliging that he just wore his finger off 
pointing out the scenery along the line.” 


It was Worse Than Bigotry 


PRISONER was brought before a police 

magistrate. He looked around and discov- 
ered that his clerk was absent. ‘‘Here, officer,” 
he said, “‘what’s this man charged with?” 
2 Bigotry, your Honor,” replied the policeman. 

He’s got three wives.” 

he magistrate looked at the officer as though 
astounded at such ignorance. ‘‘Why, officer,” 
he said, “that’s not bigotry—that’s trigonometry.” 


ONE DOLLAR WILL BE PAID FOR A GOOD STORY FOR THIS PAGE 
We all get tired of doing things for nothing. For a year now our readers have been good enough to contribute bright 
Stories to this page without pay. Turn about is fair play, and from now until March 9 we will pay One Dollar for 
every story sent us which we find available. The material need not be new, but give the author or source wherever 
possible. We wish to draw upon the whole world of humor for the funniest things ever said or written. No unused 


Stories will be returned. 


How He Knew 


\W/aee Conan Doyle arrived for the first time 
in Boston he was instantly recognized b 
the cabman whose vehicle he had engaged. 
When the great literary man offered to pay his 
fare the cabman said quite respectfully : 

“‘If you please, sir, I shall muck prefer a 
ticket to your lecture. If you have none with you 
a visiting-card penciled by yourself would do.” 

Conan Doyle laughed. 

‘Tell me,” he said, ‘‘how did you know who 
I was, and I will give you tickets for your whole 
family.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” wasthe reply. ‘‘Why, weal! 
knew —that is, all the members of the Cabmen’s 
Literary Guild knew—that you were coming 
by this train. I happen to be the only mem- 
ber on duty at the station this morning. If you 
will excuse personal remarks your coat lapels are 
badly twisted downward where they have been 
grasped by the pertinacious New York reporters. 
Your hair has the Quakerish cut of a Philadel- 
phia barber, and your hat, battered at the brim 
in front, shows where you have tightly grasped 
it in the struggle to stand your ground at a Chi- 
cago literary luncheon. Your right overshoe 
has a large block of Buffalo mud just under the 
instep, the odor of a Utica cigar hangs about 
your clothing, and the overcoat itself shows the 
slovenly brushing of the porters of the through 
sleepers from Albany, and stenciled upon the 
very end of the ‘Wellington’ in fairly plain letter- 
ing is your name, ‘Conan Doyle.’” 


Why He Really Wanted to Go 


" OULD you mind if I went into the 
smoking-car, dear?” asked the _ bride- 
groom in a tender voice. 

‘“‘What! to smoke, sweetheart?” questioned 
the bride. 

“*Oh, dear, no,” replied the young husband; 
“I want to experience the agony of being away 
from you, so that the joy of my return will be 
all the more intensified.” 


” 


Address The Editor of ‘* That Reminds Me,”’ in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


Wanted to Give Her Every Chance 


T= clerk was most obliging, but the young 
woman customer was hard to please. Roll 
after roll of blankets did he patiently take down 
and show to her; nothing suited. 

For some fifteen minutes this mock sale went 
on, then the young woman said condescendingly, 
‘*Well, I don’t intend to buy. I was just looking 
for a friend.” 

‘*‘Wait a moment, madam,” cried the clerk. 
There is one more blanket left on the shelf. 
Maybe you will find your friend in it.” 


“ar 


No End to This Game for Two 


AID He: “‘It is sweeter to give than receive. 
Of a whipping this doubtless is true, 
But of kissing I cannot believe 
It holds good till I’ve tried it. Can you?” 
Said She: ‘I don’t know;; let’s each give and 
receive, 
And so come to proof of the prop. 
Now you give, and I’ll take, and we’ll leave 
The one to decide who cries ‘Stop!’” 


Poor Little Chap! 


LITTLE boy from the slums had been taken 
out into the country for the firsttime. After 
a bit he was found sitting, all by himself, on a 
high bank, and gazing wistfully out over the hills. 
‘The woman who had made the little excursion 
possible quietly seated herself at the youngster’s 
side. To her the child turned a radiant face and 
asked: 
‘*Say, it’s dern pretty, ain’t it? Is this all in 
the United States?” 


Not the Kind She Wanted 


% HICH way, please, to the corset depart- 
ment?” she asked of the floor-walker. 
‘*Straight back, madam.” 
‘*No, not straight back,” was the reply. ‘I 
want a straight front.” 
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Cured Without Medicine 


CLERGYMAN has had in his employ for 
so long a time a colored man named Julian 
that the latter has come to regard himself as 
something of a confidential adviser to the divine. 
Early one Sunday morning the pastor awoke 
feeling decidedly ill. After a futile attempt at 
breakfast, he summoned his old and faithful 
servitor, saying: 

‘Julian, I want you to go to my assistant, and 
tell him that, as I am unwell, he will officiate for 
me in this morning’s service.” 

At this Julian demurred, and, after some argu- 
ment, persuaded his master that he would feel 
better if he officiated as usual. This the latter 
did, and, as predicted by the servant, he did re- 
turn home feeling much better. 

‘*Youse better, sah?” asked the man, meeting 
his master at the door. 

‘*Very much better, thank you, Ng 

The servant grinned. ‘‘What did I tell you, 
sah? I knowed you'd be all right jest as soon as 
you got that sermon outer your system.” 





. An Inspiring Model 


ITTLE Johnnie, having in his possession a 
couple of bantam hens, which laid very 
small eggs, suddenly hit on a plan. Going the 
next morning to the fowl-run, Johnnie’s father 
was surprised to find an ostrich egg tied to one 
of the beams, and above it a card, with the words: 
‘*Keep your eye on this and do your best.” 


The Woman of It 


CHARMING young woman went into the 

office of one of the best-known publishing 
houses in New York to explain with enthusiasm 
her plan for a book of travel. The idea was 
approved and the lady was told that if the book 
was equal to the conception it would be accepted. 
She went abroad for a summer to live the travel 
experiences of which she was to write, and in 
due time the manuscript was submitted. It was 
rather crude, yet there was a note of freshness 
about it—evidence of an original point of view— 
which made the publishers hesitate to ‘‘turn it 
down.” So they wrote the author an encourag- 
ing letter, criticising her lack of style, suggesting 
lines of revision, and offered to reconsider it in 
its revised form. 

The author was optimistic and found it easy 
to believe what she wanted to believe. She told 
her friends that her book was practically accepted. 
Then came word that the revised manuscript 
fell far short of expectations, and it was politely 
declined. 

Two weeks later the author appeared at the 
publishers’ office and tearfully explained that 
she had told her friends that her story was to be 
issued, and that she never could bear the humili- 
ation of confessing that it had, after all, been 
rejected. Her tale of woe was listened to sym- 
pathetically by the young man whose business 
It is to stand between the head of the firm and 
the host of people who wish to see him person- 
ally. He explained gently that they could not 
reconsider their decision. Upon this the lady 
burst into silent but visible weeping and the 
young man fled. Ten minutes passed and the 
disappointed author continued to sit disconso- 
lately in a corner of the reception-room, still 
dissolved in tears. The young man was per- 
plexed. He sought the head of the firm and laid 
the case before him; that gentleman went to the 
unhappy lady and endeavored to show her that 
she had been treated fairly in the matter. There 
was no articulate reply to his reasoning—only 
more tears. He continued gently talking, but 
the writer was not to be consoled. 

Suddenly she stopped crying. ‘‘At last she 
sees my point of view,” thought the publisher 
with a sigh of relief, and as he waited for her 
next words she turned her charming, tear- 
stained face once again upon the august head of 
this great company. ‘‘Excuse me, sir,’”’ she said 
with a fresh sob, ‘‘but will you loan me your 
handkerchief; mine’s all damp!” 

The house brought out the book. 


And This in Boston! 


A MAN who has just returned from Boston is 
“‘chortling” over a good joke on that correct 
and literary city. He says that in the reading- 
room of one of the most exclusive clubs in the 
Hub there is a sign that reads: 

Onty Low CONVERSATION PERMITTED HERE 





A New Use for an Apple 


“HE tailor’s sign in a little inland town was an 
apple, simply an apple. The people were 

amazed at it. ‘They came in crowds to the tailor, 
asking him what on earth the meaning of the 
sign was. 

The tailor with a complacent smile replied: 

“If it hadn’t been for an apple where would 
the clothing business be today?” 
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“Extraordinary,’’ you say. 

And then, perhaps, this thought occurs 
to you: How does it happen that the sale 
of Ivory Soap is so great? 

Is it better than other soaps? 
answer is, Yes. 

Isitpurer? And,again,the answer is, Yes. 

Is it cheaper? Yes. 

There you have it. Ivory Soap com- 
bines as no other soap does, the three 


And the 
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Ifthe millions of cakes of Ivory Soap which were made and sold 
last year, could be placed, one on top of another, as shown in the 
illustration, they would make a pyramid not unworthy of com- 
parison with the greatest of the far-famed Pyramids of Egypt. 


all-important essentials. of Good Value, 
Purity and Economy. 

And because of its good value, because 
of its purity and because it is inexpen- 
Sive, its sales increase as the years go by. 

There is an immense demand, in this 
country, for a pure soap that sells at a 
fair price. 

Ivory Soap satisfies that demand. 

It is a pure soap that sells at a fair price. 


Ivory Soap .. . 99%% Per Cent. Pure. 
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If you cannot learn to love real art, at least learn to hate 
sham art and reject it. WILLIAM MORRIS 


a is A DoNKEY AT ALMOST EVERY WeEppING who perpetuates 

the inane practice of throwing rice, or shoes, or confetti after the 
newly-married couple, and nothing seems to have any effect upon this 
human type of the kingdom of the flapping ears. He is a nuisance in 
the eyes of the wedding guests; he is a menace to the young couple them- 
selves, and the fact that he clutters up the house where he is a guest never 
enters his shallow head. His idea of “fun” must prevail at all hazards. 
Sut should it be allowed to prevail any longer? 





+ 
AS Nor Tuis PERSECUTION OF YOUNG MARRIED CouPLss at the hands 
(=) of their friends gone far enough? For it is not getting better: if 


anything, it is growing worse. From the asinine it has degenerated into 
the vulgar. It is not enough that the bride and bridegroom must be 
“pelted” by rice, the young couple chased into the cars, and handfuls of 
confetti poked down the back of the young bride until she is made absurd 
for strangers to grin at; but the bridal carriage is “decorated” (so-called) 
with mottoes and streamers until, as in all such cases, it is not a long reach 
from the purely funny to the vulgar. When a carriage is “decorated” 
with the picture of a stork carrying a baby, and the motto “ Not yet, but 
soon”’ underneath, we may well ask whether the most sacred things in life 
are to be made a vaudeville turn and a vulgar jest by a lot of wild young 
hoydens? It is time that we, who are elders, should see to it—and that 
with no degree of indecision—that the firm hand of common-sense, yes, of 
common decency, protect those who are married under our care from the 
coarseness that is fast becoming part of marriage ceremonies at the hands 
of the thoughtless young. We do not meet the case by excusing these 
lapses on the ground of youthful fun or harmless thoughtlessness. The 
whole idiotic practice is fast getting beyond those bounds, and before this 
buffoonery of weddings is allowed to slip further down the easy plane of 
vulgarity, we should, at the approaching marriage season, squarely put 
our foot down and call a halt. It has gone far enough: if anything, too far. 


+ 
A MORAL Tuier ts Nor a Lecat Tuier in the eyes of the law, and by 


that token many a man is at home when his rightful place is in jail. 
But the question is: Shall we, as a public, help this sort of man along? And 
this question brings itself home with peculiar force to women, who are the 
buying power of our country. A man, by dint of thought and work, invents 
an article of food, of wearing apparel, or for domestic use. He carries out 
his conception: he gets it ready for the market: he recognizes the require- 
ments of the law of the land and patents his article: he invests large sums 
of money in letting the people know about it, and he makes a success. 
That is, thousands buy the result of the thought of his brain, the invest- 
ment of his money and his honest, legitimate methods. Along comes a 
man who has no brain wherewith to conceive except to trade upon the 
other man’s success, and “ Uneeda Biscuit” becomes “ Uwanta Biscuit”’; 
“Jap-a-lac”’ becomes “Jac-a-lac’’; “ Cottolene” becomes “ Cottoleo”’; “ Pears’ 
Soap” becomes “ Peer’s Soap,” and so on. All these imitations are purely 
and palpably intended to mislead the public, to confuse the buyer. Now 
this imitator does not need to invent: he has no call to invest capital: he 
goes on the wave of popular support created by the man who legitimately 
launched the result of his honest thought. Such a parasite not only lives 
on the brain and capital of another, but he also distinctly hopes to get an 
undeserved livelihood by playing upon the credulity of the public. He is 
a coward, as is proved by the fact that he imitates. His article is never 
so good as that which he imitates, for the same moral twist that plays 
upon a name will play upon the quality of the article. As a matter of fact, 
he has no need to think of the quality of his article, for he relies for his 
sales on his misleading label: hence, quality, to him, is of slight import- 
ance, and therein lies the fraud against the consuming public. 

The bid for patronage upon which he usually catches the eye of the 
thrifty woman is his untruthful assurance that his article “is just as good 
as others” and—here comes in his strong point —“ it is cheaper in price.” 
And thus thousands of women are fooled: trapped into supporting a moral 
thief and a business coward—a man whom decent business men shun 
and getting a cheaper article at a cheaper price. A woman sometimes fails 
to realize that she has it in her power to raise the standard of American 
business honesty by a refusal to patronize such imitations. For just in 
proportion as she makes it easier or harder for these moral thieves to 
succeed, so does she make the business of honest dealings easier or harder 
for her husband or son. Business will be honest just so far as the public 
demands it shall be. The two or three cents saved by a woman in her sup- 
port of an imitative article represent the costliest investment she can make 
toward the lowering of those business ideals with which her son must sooner 
or later battle when he goes out into the commercial world. It is she who, 
by her patronage, builds up or tears down honest business ideals. 


as IT Nor Anour TIME THAT THE COUNTRY PEOPLE became awake to 
the insulting insinuation of the “patent-medicine” quacks? Let the 
intelligent people who live in the thousands of our small towns digest this 
statement, recently made by a large “‘ patent-medicine” manufacturer: 

‘* The city people are on to us, I fancy, pretty well, and I shall, here- 
after, practically stop our advertising in the big city papers. BUT WE 
HAVE THE COUNTRY PEOPLE YET. THEY ARE AS THICK 
AS MUD.”’ 

Or this highly complimentary statement by which every community can, 
of itself, determine the estimation in which it is held by the “patent- 
medicine” men: 

‘* After this, we are going to advertise only in the country papers, 
and WE WILL ADVERTISE THE HEAVIEST WHERE THE 
PEOPLE ARE THE MOST IGNORANT.” 

So that if your county paper has in it a generous amount of “ patent- 
medicine” acivertising it is a notice to you that you and your neighbors are 
considered ‘‘the most ignorant.”” How far the calm effrontery of such state- 
ments will succeed depends simply on one thing: how long the country 
people will stand it. How long will it be before they serve notice upon 
the publishers of their county papers that such an insulting classification 
of them shall forthwith cease by the omission of these advertisements from 
those papers? ‘Things have, indeed, come to a pretty pass when a band 
of charlatans can even inferentially sit in judgment upon the quality of 
intelligence of our American rural communities. But that is exactly what 
has come to pass! 


+ 


IA T LAST We Have SOMETHING New. <A company has been organized 
; in New York, called “The River Jordan Water Company,” which 
proposes to bring over casks full of water taken from the River Jordan, 
at Jericho, or thereabout. Of course, a good deal of River Jordan water 
has already been brought into this country by devout tourists for use 
in the baptism of infants. And the clergy, being requested to use it, 
have smiled, although they have commonly complied with the request. 
But the new River Jordan Company proposes to put it into bottles that we 
may drink it. 

One queer thing about this new Water Company is that its inventor, pro- 
moter and manager — indeed, the company itself —is a Kentucky colonel. 
Now, of course, this is not for a moment implying that a Kentucky colonel in 
private life is not as sober and abstemious a gentleman as anybody else, 
but from an ancient and unescapable legend we have gathered that he is 
generally supposed to have a prejudice against water. For a Kentucky 
colonel to appear as the head of a Water Company, even though the water 
comes from the River Jordan, is likely to make even the judicious smile. 
It is hard to take it seriously. It has the quality and color of comic opera. 
And the pictures which illustrate the propositions of the company carry out 
this idea. A line of variously-costumed persons, with the Jordan behind 
them, stand each beside a cask with a big label. There is the Governor of 
Jericho, distinguished by a fez, and the Superior of the Convent of Saint 
John, distinguished by a turban, and “ His Beatitude, the Patriarch of the 
Holy City of Jerusalem,” in canonical attire, with a white beard, looking 
much too good for the foolish part which he is playing, and at his elbow, 
“in the fatigue uniform of a Kentucky colonel,” is the head of the 
company, in the act of pronouncing the first sentence of the advertisement 
in which the Jordan is said to be “as unchangeable as Eternity and as 
genuine as truth.” Nothing is wanting but the footlights. 

His Beatitude, the Patriarch, ought to be in a better business. His 
neighbor in the uniform of a Kentucky colonel has misled him. ‘There is 
no desire on the part of the people of this country to use the Jordan for 
drinking water. ‘The fact that it has been filtered and boiled and sterilized 
makes no difference, unless it makes it worse. Most of us are disposed, at 
this distance, to take the Jordan pretty seriously, and we resent its use for 
the purpose of making money: that seems to us a manner of trading with 
religion. When the most sacred names are brought into the flaring 
language of advertisements the offense is magnified. And when, as in this 
instance, the whole thing sounds and looks like the comic stage, disap- 
proval passes into indignation. 





+ 


ee PASSION FOR “SOUVENIRS” IS CERTAINLY UPON Us. On every 
== hand we are “collecting,” and generally with no purpose except to fill 
our houses still fuller of things, things, things! needless things, useless 
things —useless save to make the lives of our womankind fuller with their 
care. Once it was the “poster” craze; then it was the “souvenir spoon”; 
then came the senseless collection of cigar-bands; now it is the “ souvenir 
postal-card.” It is always something that we are collecting, and rarely 
anything that is worth collecting. We like to cajole ourselves sometimes 
with the idea that some of these collection fads are “ educative.”” But how 
much real education did any of us ever derive from the souvenir spoon? 
Not enough to fill one of them “heaping full.”” The only education we 
might derive from these purposeless collections is the one we miss: that 
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though we think we possess these things they really possess us. They 
possess us with the room they take up in our homes: with the care they 
require: with the additional drain they put upon our housekeeping women. 
If these things served the slightest purpose worth the while, except the 
employment they give to the people who make them, or to keep us amused 
for the time being, there might be some excuse for this senseless collection 
craze. We overlook, however, the positive injury they do to housewives 
already nervously overtaxed. Our American housewives need nothing 
more to add to their already increasing nervous strain. Yet we go on and 
on under this tyranny of things, overloading the house in which we take a 
pride, and overtaxing the woman we love. Now and again we temporarily 
come to our senses and have a weeding out. We find we have grown 
weary of the things which once possessed us so fully, and then we give this 
away and throw that away, or what we have not the courage to dispose of we 
put away in closet or stack in garret for more dust to gather upon! Oh, what 
children we are! Children always, even when we are grown! The marble 
or the postage-stamp becomes the souvenir spoon or the cigar-band: that 
is the only difference. But are we always going to keep our lives filled 
with these things, things, things? Are we never to become really grown 
and emancipate our womankind? We talk—that is, some of us do—we 
talk glibly and eloquently of the emancipation of American womankind 
from fanciful wrongs, but the actual wrong, the wrong that is fastened upon 
our womankind, is the wrong we pass by: the burden of things! What a 
sense of relief it would be to thousands of women if they themselves—- and 
mer, too— would change the present problem from how much they can 
accumulate, to how much they can do without! ‘That would be an 
emancipation worth the while: that would be educative. 
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T 1S a Curious Fact THAT NO OTHER PEOPLE on the face of the earth, 
save our own, will adopt or tolerate the rocking-chair. It remains today 
as it began: an American irstitution, and unlike other American inventions 
it has made no headway. Yet to no single nation is it so ill-adapted as to 
our people of nervous temperament. Physicians who have spent years in 
studying the nervous system, of women particularly, all agree that the rocking- 
chair does as much to increase the nervousness of the American woman as 
any single factor in our domestic life. Her body and her nerves are active 
even when she is sitting down. ‘The popular impression is that the never- 
ceasing rock of the chair is as soothing to the nerves of an adult as is the rock 
of a cradle to an infant. Asa matter of fact, the harm to the nerves of the 
adult is as great as is the habit pernicious to the wisest discipline of a child. 
There is some excuse for the rocking-chair in the case of the aged, 
whose activities no longer sap the nervous vitality, but no single inven- 
tion is so diabolical in its effects in the case of the woman who is active all 
day long, and then continues active when she should be at rest and when 
the nerves call for and are entitled to relaxation. Authorities on the eye 
have repeatedly given the warning that few things cause such a severe strain 
on the optic nerves as the habit of reading in a rocking-chair, with the 
constant moving of the reading page. Yet thousands of women persist in 
the habit, and wonder why their eyes so easily tire from reading. Even 
more dangerous to the eye is the habit that many women have of sewing in 
a rocking-chair. Here the eye receives one of the most severe strains that 
» it is possible to ask of it. It is strange that the hard common-sense that is 
such a characteristically American trait should not long ago have banished 
the rocking-chair. If ever there was an evil invention it is this devil-chair 
of our homes. Every effort to introduce it into foreign lands by American 
manufacturers has failed, and even the natives of Hawaii, whom we like 
to regard as benighted as compared to ourselves, rejected it when its 
introduction was attempted in the wake of the American flag! Of all 
American evils, the rocking-chair is probably the only one that could 
not follow the flag! And yet we cling to it. 
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T IS a CRUEL MOMENT WHEN A BRIDE, with the glamour of her wedding 
in the background, faces the moderate income of her young husband 
and housekeeping in a small home, to realize that her friends were unkind 
to her with their inappropriate presents. She faces the problem of living 
up to her presents, and her means will not allow it. We rarely think, when 
we give bridal presents, of the sufferings we lay up for a young bride in 
bestowing either useless gifts or presents that will be beyond her means 
and surroundings. In our thoughtlessness we give cut-glass and silver. and 
articles of costly ornamentation that not only ill-befit the little future home, 
but that also cause embarrassment and heartburnings, to say nothing of 
striking a keynote that often results in disaster to the young couple. It is 
a sad fact that many a newly-married couple have to buy a “cabinet’’— 
which they cannot afford to do—to contain their useless presents when the 
money is so sadly needed to buy more necessary articles of furnishing. But 
the givers are apt to visit the little new home: the presents must be in use 
or,in evidence, the young couple realize, else there is danger of coolness or 
loss of friendship. It is indeed a pity that we cannot emulate the spirit in 
the excellent example of the Empress of China in sending a chest of beautiful 
but necessary linen to the daughter of President Roosevelt at the time of 
her wedding. Think of the almost unsolvable hardship that faced a young 
bride recently, who was to begin housekeeping in a moderate-sized “ flat,” 
on an income of eighteen dollars a week, of what she should do with a 
grand piano larger almost than any one of her rooms, and twenty-three 
cut-glass bowls of unhandy size! It is bad enough when we taint one of 
the two supreme moments in human life with insincerity and ostentation in 
our bridal presents, as so many do: when, in these lavish days, we seem to 
be unable to keep the commercial spirit of the age even apart from the hour 
in which love is crowned. That is bad enough for our own loss of self- 
respect and our forgetfulness of the fitness of things. But the real injury is 
even greater than that: in striking the wrong note for a couple just entering 
upon life. That is more serious. That is a personal responsibility that we 
might well ponder over before we carelessly assume it. Money is dirty 
enough, useful as it is, but it becomes threefold more dirty when it is used 
to start wrongly two young people on the opening road. Is it not time that 
we used a little common-sense? 


iT E Mopern YounG Moruer 1s, Usua.iy, W1sE in the physical train- 
=) ing of her baby. In fact, it is a fad just now with most young 
mothers. The baby’s food is sterilized and doled out by the grain and to 
the minute. His sleep, his exercise, his sun baths are regulated by inex- 
orable laws, often to the destruction of the comfort of the rest of the house- 
hold. The peace of the family is counted as naught in order that this 
plump baby may start in life with a sound body. But how often does it 
occur to this careful young mother, or to his proud father, that the child 
may have inherited from them certain mental or moral qualities, harmless 
when separate, but which, united, may end in degeneration ? 

Take this example —and it is an actual fact, with, of course, the names 
changed. John Parr was the descendant of a long line of poor scholars, 
jurists and teachers—men who had starved their bodies to nourish their 
minds. He was an ill-fed, nervous, poetic youth. He married the daughter 
of a sensual, good-humored capitalist named Howe. Parr always had been 
tormented by a thousand visionary longings and schemes, but his stern 
conscience never had allowed him to indulge them. The easy-going 
Howes, however, never were troubled by conscience. When the son of this 
marriage came he inherited from his father the fantastic longings, and from 
his mother a lack of moral sense. His parents indulged him in every 
whim, his passions developed with unnatural speed and ferocity. Before 
he reached manhood he was a criminal, at middle age he was a hopeless 
degenerate, and now he is ending his life in an asylum. 

Another boy in equal danger received wiser treatment. His father be- 
longed to a poor, grasping, miserly family, his mother to a race of successful 
financiers. In both families money had been the chief object in life. The 
boy at five years of age developed a greed, a rapacity for hoarding which 
terrified his parents. ‘They acted promptly and with shrewd common-sense. 
Finding that the boy had a love for animals and outdoor life they moved to 
the country and brought him up ona farm. Every effort was made to keep 
out of his life the false distinctions made by money. His companions were 
sheep, birds and cattle, his knowledge was that of a skillful farmer and 
naturalist. ‘The atmosphere on which his mind developed was as pure as 
the mountain air which nourished his body. He was brought close to God 
outdoors. He is now, at middle age, a successful farmer, an eager lover of 
Nature, and a generous, happy man. 

These are facts—and suggestions. ‘The moral lesson need not be driven 
home. ‘The woman who reads these words probably knows precisely the 
stuff and color which will give her an effective costume, or every condiment 
and flavor in her favorite pudding. Her husband has studied every rule 
and method of his profession or trade. But have they considered the 
qualities which they have given to the boy who sits beside them at the 
table, and the lifelong effect that these qualities will have on his brain 
and soul? It is a point worth thinking about. 
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N ONE or THE Most LONELY PASSES OF THE BLUE RIDGE MOUNTAINS 

there is a little spring of water, clear and icy-cold, which sparkles down 
from the mountain height, and which is said to have strong healing quali- 
ties. It is called “Aunt Polly’s Spring,” because tradition says that fifty 
years ago an old woman of that name used to sit beside it in the Gap all 
day long with a clean tin cup, from which she gave every passerby a drink. 
The singular part of the story was that no matter what the condition of the 
travelers, whether they were rich planters with coaches and servants on 
their way to the springs, or footsore beggars, she would take no pay for her 
gift, declaring that as soon as the water was sold the healing power would 
at once go out of it. 

The story is true. Aunt Polly was an old mountaineer who after a long 
life of hard work was so decrepit that she could find nothing which she 
was able to do in the cabin back in the woods. But she could, she 
thought, cure the poor travelers going by. During the Civil War detach- 
ments of troops of both armies often passed through this Gap. These 
were Aunt Polly’s busiest and happiest days. She trembled as she handed 
out the icy draft, in her fear that all would not be served, for though she 
might be hazy in her opinions about the right or wrong in the war she 
was certain that the water from this spring would heal the wounds or 
sickness of every poor soldier who drank it, whether he wore the blue or 
the gray. 

When the five terrible years were over one of the most tender 
remembrances of many a soldier, both in the North and the South, was 
that icy drink in the weary mountain pass, and the kind face and motherly 
words of the woman who gave it to him. 


+ 


'N ie How Many O_p WoMEN WILL READ Tuis Story, who, like Aunt 
= Polly, have spent long lives in hard work for their children, but now 
suddenly find themselves idle, their hands empty? Strength, sight, hearing 
—perhaps the brain itself—are failing day by day, and they know it. 
Each morning they wake to the keen consciousness that though their help 
is still needed by those who are dear to them, they have gone a step 
farther down the road to uselessness and death. It is an every-day tragedy 
going on in almost every house, too common for notice or pity. 

What shall poor old Aunt Polly, whether her home be in a palace or a 
hut, do with this fragment of life left to her? Active help she cannot give. 
It is wiser for her not to offer even command or advice, however clear the 
problems set before the young people around her may seem to her eyes. 
The conditions of life are never the same to two generations, and each 
man must work out his riddle alone. 

But, out of her long life, she surely must have brought some one 
blessed truth, some one happy certainty—courage to hope, to laugh, to 
fight—a security in the love of human beings, a faith in the kindness of the 
Almighty Father—some cure for soul-sickness which she can give to the 
struggling fulk about her? 

Has she nothing? 

Poor Aunt Polly might have stayed in her cabin until she died 
grumbling about her aches and pains or quarreling with the younger lives 
about her. But instead she went out and gave to every passerby a cup of 
cold water to comfort and to heal. 
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Through Royal Society with Lady Betty » 


As Told by Molly Wainwright: and Edited by C.N. and A.M. Williamson 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the Water,” etc. 







NGLISH people and English things are as different as 
possible from what | thought they would be. 

When I heard that I had to meet my cousin Jim 
Harborough’s wife, ‘‘ Lady Betty,” as they called her, | 
was dreadfully frightened. Of course I knew that she was 
young, and that Jim must be in love with her, for he isn’t 
the kind of man to marry a girl for any other reason 
whatever. But because every one said she was a great 
beauty (I was traveling in France when she went on a visit 
to America and met Jim), and because her mother is a 
Duchess and her brother is a Duke, I imagined that she 
would be a haughty, stiff sort of being. 

She and Jim came to see me at the hotel in Naples where 
I was staying, in charge of those fussy Thompsons with 
whom darling little Mother sent me abroad to ** improve 
my mind,”’ and I fell in love with her at first sight, just as 
Jim did. 

She is the prettiest thing living, with the sweetest, most 
unaffected and simple ways, and with all sorts of quaint 
thoughts, not a bit what [ had imagined English girls to 
be. But I’ve found out since that she’s 
quite typical: that English girls of the 
best kind, when you get to know them 

though they’re apt to be shy and re- 
served at first), are just as much tun and 
just as amusing as American girls. 
Phey’re clever, too, often speaking sev- 
eral languages, and they do quantities of 
things well, though they don’t ‘‘ show 
oft”” as brilliantly as we do, I think. 

I felt after half an hour as if I’d known 
Betty for years, and I couldn’t help kiss- 
ing her when she invited me to go to 
England for Christmas with her and Jim, 
hot only because it would be so nice to 
be with them in their own home, but also 
because I could have screamed with de- 
light at such a good excuse for getting 
away Irom the Thompsons. 
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__I didn’t quite know, though, how the 
lhompsons would take it when I broke 
the new plan to them; for of course 
Mother (I always call her ‘* Dove,” so I 
nay as well begin to call her that here) 
paid the oldest Miss Thompson a good 
deal of money for trotting me around the 
world; and perhaps they couldn't afford 
to stay at nice hotels without me. How- 
ever, Betty was so divine to all three that 
the delirious joy of knowing her, and 
talking about ‘“dear Lady Betty Har- 
borough” to other stuffy hotel-things like 
themselves, made them ready to do any- 
ting. She gave them her photograph, 
signed ** Yours sincerely,’”’ and said they 
were to be sure to let her know if they 
came to London next season; so with 
that prospect before them they allowed 
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“The Lovely Face Seemed to Say: ‘Don't be Frightened, Nice Litthe American Girl. 
and You are Doing Everything Beaulifully. 
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me to go, 
and wreathéd smiles. 
But | suppose nothing can be per 

fect, and the Thompson “‘ girls,’’ as 

the two youngest still call them 
selves, said such stupid things to me about Betty’s 
brother, the Duke of Stanforth, that they almost spoiled 
the thought of the visit for me. 

‘*Another romance of an American heiress and an 
English Duke,’ they chuckled ; and it was no use my tell- 
ing them a dozen times over that I’m not an heiress. Of 
course they know that my stepfather is a Perfect Dear to me, 
because he adores Dove so desperately, and thinks that I’m 
a second edition of her. And | couldn’t very well mention 
to the Thompsons that the last thing he said to me on deck 
as he saw me off was: ‘‘ No foreign Princes or Dukes, 
mind, girlie, if you don’t want to be cut off with a ten-cent 
piece.”’ They’re such gossips that they would twist a long 
story out of that if I'd been tempted to quote dear old Don 
in their hearing. (He is‘* Don,” because | think he looks 
Spanish ; and besides, ‘‘ Dove’ and** Don” go pleasantly 
together, somehow. ) 

I made up my mind that if English Dukes were like 
what Emily and Carrie Thompson vowed they were 
always taking it for granted that American girls expected to 
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You are Quite Sweet, 
Surely There’s No Need to be Afraid of Me’” 


marry them—the sooner I began to show the Duke of 
Stantorth that there was one exception to prove the rule, 
the better it would be for both of us. 

There, again, I had to find out the difference between 
the real thing and the image one has made of it. 

I had decided exactly how to treat the Duke, and had 
even rehearsed conversations between him and me, in 
which he sneered at America, and I praised it at the ex- 
pense of England, with a great deal ot brilliant repartee in 
which | invariably got the better of him. But I had never 
dreamed that he would look exactly like Betty —at least, 
as exactly as a big, sunburned young man of twenty seven 
or eight can look like a girl of nineteen. (Betty says | am 
the image of my cousin Jim ; but it would be impossible for 
me to look as much like a mere cousin as she does like 
her brother. ) 

Ile met us with a motor-car at the station, and there 
were Betty’s sapphire-blue eyes gazing down at me from 
high, high up, out of his tanned face, and from under her 
curled, dark eyelashes. ‘There was her ripply yellow hair, 
too, only cropped short, and looking lighter than ever in 
contrast with the sunburn. The Duke seemed about a 
mile tall, and didn’t say much, but his voice was so delight- 
ful, and so like Betty’s, and his smile so extraordinarily nice 

-with her two dimples, one in each cheek — that I couldn’t 
help having a sneaking liking for the 
creature. So | thought | had better not 
pay very much attention to anything 
he said or did, lest | should show my 
real feelings, and he should, after all, 
be conceited enough, under his boyish, 
unaffected manner, to think that I was 
what Emily Thompson would call ‘* mak- 
ing up to him.” 

ent 


I’m afraid I was just a tiny bit more 
impressed than I wanted to be, with the 
lovely oldness and grandness of Battle- 
mead — different from anything I ever 
saw anywhere else — and the simple ways 
of all the tremendously smart people in 
the house-party, which made a beautiful 
contrast, | thought. And I was so en- 
chanted with everything and everybody 
(even the Duchess, who, though rather 
alarming, is as beautiful as a statue, and 
not quite so cold, when she wishes to be 
agreeable) that I was in danger of for- 
getting the Thompsons’ horrid warnings 
about Dukes. I was actually getting to 
treat this particular Duke just like any- 
body else, when on Christmas Eve a 
hatetul thing happened. 

I couldn’t help overhearing a few words 
which the Marquis of Loveland—an in 
sufferable young man, a cousin of Betty’s 

said to her about me. It was some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ She must be beastly, 
horribly rich, or Stan wouldn’t be making 
eyes at her.’’ 

I felt positively sick for a minute, but I 
hope Betty didn’t notice. It isn’t her 
fault, of course, if her brother hides a 
mercenary heart under a frank manner. 
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I knew before that the Duke wasn’t rich, but I should 
have hoped he was above such meanness. Naturally, 
every word the Thompsons had said came back to me; 
and after that, though couldn’t be absolutely obnoxious 
to a man in his own house, while | was—in a way — his 
guest, I snubbed him as much as I conveniently could, 
and pretended to prefer Lord Loveland’s society. I 
was very nice indeed to Lord Loveland, and it made 
himr dreadfully conceited, but since I didn’t like him 
even the tiniest bit in my heart, as I’d begun to like the 
Duke, it didn’t matter. For I thought, if he should flatter 
himself too much I could give him a lesson by-and-by 
which would be good for him, and which he would never 
forget. 

It it hadn’t been for that one episode the visit would 
have been simply p/uperfect; and even as it was, it 
couldn't be quite spoiled, for I tried not to care, but only 
to be amused, and look upon the whole thing as an 
experience that American girls who are supposed to 
have money must expect if they go abroad. . 
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Besides, Betty was sweet enough to make up for 
almost anything. I supposed that I should have to be 
»xacked off after New Year to meet the Thompsons in 
— as originally arranged when I left them, but Betty 
— knowing | would hate it— proposed a plan. 

She and Jim had arranged a long motoring tour in the 
south of France, so she asked me to go with them, and 
then to come back to England in the spring, to be pre- 
sented with her, by the Duchess, at the first Court of the 
season. As I was asked to stay in London with Jim and 
Betty I reflected that I needn’t see much of the Duke, 
or be indebted to him for any hospitality, whereupon | 
cabled to Don and Dove, and Jim did also, asking if | 
might accept. Back came the answer: ‘‘ Yes,”’ which 
settled everything, and we all flashed off to the Riviera 
together for two months of glorious motoring and sight- 
seeing. 

In Paris, on the way back, we stopped long enough to 
buy some things, and who should ene there but Lord 
Loveland. He would go mooning about with us, every- 
where, even to the shops, and as he was trying hard to 
flirt it occurred to me to make an experiment. In an 
expensive sort of shop in the Rue de la Paix I said 
betore him that I couldn’t buy a lovely model dress 
which Betty was admiring, and advising me to have. 

‘* You know Mother and I haven’t got many pennies 
of our own,”’ said I with a sigh; ‘‘ and I don’t like 
always to be asking my stepfather for more — more — 
more. He’s awfully kind in giving me such a nice 
allowance, and that’s really all I ought to expect of him.” 

Englishmen are very good about hiding their feelings. 
You can never be sure whether they have an emotion 
or not, unless they choose to let you see ; and even Lord 
Loveland is strong in that way, though I should think 
not in many others. But we hadn't been back at the 
hotel an hour when he came to tell us that he’d got a 
telegram calling him home to his mother at once —she 
had influenza or something. And he didn’t shake hands 
for good-by in at all the same way that he had when he 
came. I could have laughed out loud. And I said to 
myself: ‘* He’ll tell the Duke that I’m not an heiress 
after all, so I expect I sha’n’t be much bothered with 
either of them when we get to London.” 

Sure enough, Lord Loveland didn’t come near us at 
the beautiful house in Park Lane which Jim took, already 
furnished, for his bride’s first‘‘ Season.”’ Betty guessed 
that he must have proposed, and that I’d refused him ; 
but I said no, nothing of the sort ; and kept my thoughts 
to myself. 

‘* Anyway, I knew you wouldn’t marry him,’’ said 
Betty. 

‘* Why?’ I asked, to see what she would answer. 
‘* Who knows but I might—if he’d asked me?”’ 

‘* Never. He isn’t your kind at all. Besides, one of 
the four onions that old Mrs. Marner mumbled her 
Christmas charm over I named forhim. But his onion 
didn’t sprout a bit.’’ 

** One of them did —a long, white sprout,’’ I reminded 
her—‘‘ the one in the corner by the bay-window ; and 
you promised you'd tell me the name — but you forgot.’’ 

‘* No, I didn’t forget,” said Betty. ‘‘ 1 thought I 
wouldn't tell you, after all.’’ 

‘* Tell me now!”’ I exclaimed. 

But she shook her head, and changéd the subject. 
As we were sitting in a littke room at a grand Court- 
dressmaker’s, waiting for her to try on the gown she 
was making for my Presentation (Betty wouldn’t have 
that one made in Paris), I had no time to go on teasing. 
Just then the dressmaker came in, quite exhausted from 
fitting an Indian Princess, lately emancipated from the 
‘* purdah”’ and fussily particular about her figure. 
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It was all well enough to tell myself that, as a self- 
respecting and patriotic American girl, there was nothing 
to feel excited about in being presented to the King and 
Queen of England. In spite of my good resolutions, I 
had a fluttering of the heart from morning till evening 
when the great day arrived. The Duchess came up 
from the country the night before to stay with Betty 
(their splendid old town house has been let for years, 
much to her grief), and Lady Victoria, the elder sister 
who was married just before Betty, appeared for lunch- 
eon. Both of them had alarming stories to tell of what 
the ‘*‘ Drawing-Rooms’’ had been like under Queen 
Victoria’s régime, how the débutante had to take off her 
glove, and kiss hands, and courtesy no end of times to 
no end of Royalties standing all in a long row. Lady 
Victoria came out and was presented when she was 
seventeen, and so, though invited to Court entertain- 
ments ever since, she’d never been to another Presenta- 
tion. Now she, as well as Betty (who had been shipped 
off to America for her first glimpse of society), was to be 
presented by the Duchess ‘‘ on her marriage’’; so all 
three of us were to have the experience at the same time. 

Lady Vic’s gown was gorgeous ; Betty’s was almost 
as simple as if Jim had been the poor man she used to 
think him ; but her pearls were wonderful ; and she had 
taken more interest in my dress than in her own. 

It was all white, of course, and there were so many 
layers of chiffon that it seemed as if there were no other 
foundation — just a filmy mass of white cloud ; and the 
Court train, instead of being made of some thick, heavy 


stuff, was chiffon lined with chiffon, too, just stiffened 
enough, and given substance and dignity by silver em- 
broidery, and silver beads cut in such a way as to look 
exactly like diamonds. 

The Duchess (in black and jet, because the Queen 
was in mourning), Lady Vic and Betty all had the con- 
ventional three feathers in their hair; but as 1 was a 
young, unmarried girl, my little fly-away veil was 
topped with only two, 

We all dressed, except for our trains and veils, before 
dinner, which we had an hour earlier than usual ; and 
the Duke and Lady Victoria’s husband both came to 
see us in our ‘‘ toggery and tails.”’ 

There really was no great hurry, as the Duchess kept 
saying calmly ; nevertheless we scampered through the 
courses, and afterward Betty had me in her room, to be 
finished by her French maid, as mine is an American 
girl I brought over with me, and she isn’t used to 
such things yet. 

When we went down to the white drawing-room there 
were the Duchess, Jim and the other two men, each one 
with a most lovely shower bouquet. Jim’s was for 
Betty, Lady Vic’s husband’s for her, and the Duke’s— 
all of palest pink orchids —for me. 

‘* Do you mind?”’ he asked. ‘‘Betty said I might. 
I wanted to give it to you, you know.”’ 

I was astonished, for he was away when we first came 
back to London, and I| had thought that perhaps he had 
absented himself on purpose, to escape the necessity for 
being as nice as he had been, now that he’d heard trom 
his cousin about my prospects — or lack of prospects. 
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This was the first time I had seen him since winter, 
and he needn’t have given me the flowers: Jim would 
have done that, as a bouquet is almost a necessity for a 
débutante. I thanked him; but as I was so taken by 
surprise, I don’t think I was so gracious as I might have 
been. I saw his good-looking face fall a little, and I felt 
rather remorseful. 1 wished that he had not come to 
dinner, for, somehow, seeing him again made me un- 
comfortable and upset. 

I was vexed because the Duchess made me practice 
walking up the drawing-room, with my train over my 
arm, dropping it at last, and having the Duke and Jim 
‘* spread ”’ it for me; then I had to do my courtesy and 
rehearse backing out of ‘‘ The Presence.’’ It was so 
embarrassing! But it was useless for me to tell her that 
Betty and I had both been doing it for days, with curtains 
for trains, pinned on our shoulders with safety-pins. 

‘* You have not done it before an audience till now,’’ 
said she, in her calm, positive way, which, as Betty says, 
it is hopeless to resist. ‘‘ That makes all the difference. 
And I expect you to do me credit tonight at the Palace, 
you know.”’ 

She smiled as she added that last sentence, but I knew 
she was serious, really ; and it was a great favor, her pre- 
senting me— quite a stranger, with no claim upon her 
whatever. Of course a lady who presents a girl at 
Court takes a great deal of responsibility. She must 
vouch for the girl’s character as well as position and 
antecedents ; if she makes a mistake, and the presenta- 
tion has to be canceled, it’s a dreadful thing for her, as 
well as the canceled creature, because she is obliged to 
apologize formally to the King and Queen. 

The Court was to be held at ten o’clock, and as the 
Duchess had the ex/rée we would not have to be kept 
waiting very long either in our carriage or at the Palace. 
It was rather chilly for an evening in May, but we were 
all so excited that we never thought of feeling cold. 
And the carriage was so magnificent that I had quite the 
sensation of Cinderella going to the Prince’s ball. 

It was a State coach, really, not an ordinary carriage 
at all, and it was built for a Duke of Stanforth in the 
days of one of the Georges, I don’t know which one. 
Of course it had been done up, and had had new cushions 
many times, I suppose, since then ; still, as it is hardly 
ever used, it has a faint, very faint, musty as well as 
musky smell, just enough to seem romanticand historical. 

The Duke puts it up somewhere in town where he 
keeps his horses, now that the family mansion is let ; 
but the coachman and postilions came up from the 
country, and looked exactly like figures cut out from the 
colored illustrations of some gorgeous fairy-book. 
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We, like the few others with the en/rée, were to go in 
at the gate of the Palace which is outside Buckingham 
Gate, and there was practically no wait; but the few 
minutes that we were kept gave time for the assembled 
crowd to catch a glimpse of us and make remarks. I 
had seen pictures of such things happening, but had never 
supposed that it would happen to me. The people said 
whatever they chose, as they stared in at the coach 
windows, and Betty and I had only the most extravagant 
compliments, though opinions of Lady Victoria’s good 
looks differed, and one man pronounced the Duchess a 
‘* Tartar.’’ ‘* I wouldn’t be ’er ole man w’en ’e comes 
*ome lite!’’ said he; but the Duchess showed no sign 
of having heard, and I dared not catch Betty’s eye for 
fear I should laugh. 

When I was in England during the winter before I had 
had no time to visit any Royal Palaces, though one day 
the Duke took us all past Windsor Castle in his motor- 
car, without stopping long enough to go inside. Judging 
from the beauty of Battlemead I fancied that a King’s 
house must be a very wonderful place indeed ; so when 
we got inside Buckingham Palace, and were waiting in 
one of the two rooms reserved for the entrées (as Betty 
called the privileged people) next to the Presence 
Chamber, I ventured to murmur that I was a little dis- 
appointed. . 

‘*TIt isn’t half so pretty as Battlemead,’’ I said. 

‘* Nobody pretends that Buckingham Palace is so very 
wonderful,’’ Betty whispered back. ‘‘ It was built in a 
bad period, you see, and Queen Victoria never thought 
of it as a home, nor do King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra either, though there are some gorgeous 
things in it. Wait till you see Sandringham and 
Marlborough House. I haven’t myself yet, but Mother 
and Vic have been, and Stan often.”’ 

‘*T shall never have a chance to see either of them,”’ 
I answered. 

‘* 1’m not so sure of that,’’ said Betty. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
Royalties will take a fancy to you. They won’t be able 


to say a word to you tonight; everything will be quite 
formal, but — wait.”’ 

Almost as she spoke our turn was coming! 

My one comfort now was that Betty and I were ‘‘ in 
the same box.’’ It was all new to her, and she was as 
frightened as | was. 

We were among the first to go in, on account of the 
Duchess of Stanforth’s rank and the oldness of her title : 
for those who have the enfrée, unlike the others, have 
rights of precedence. 

lf i had been one of the poor dears without the 4#trée 
I should have had to walk miles before reaching the 
door to the Presence Chamber (its very name is alarm- 
ing!); but now there was only the Picture Gallery 
between it and me, and when I entered there I instantl 
ceased to be disappointed in the Palace. It was splendid, 
that great gallery, and I should have liked to spend 
hours in it; but at best my impression was only a 
blurred one, as I was so absorbed in the awful thought 
of my train. 

I had been standing with it caught over my arm, my 
pink orchid bouquet in one hand, my tiny Spanish fan 
(given me by Betty), my card of invitation and my lace 
handkerchief in the other. But as | reached the door of 
the Picture Gallery two incredibly gorgeous officials let 
the train down for me, to spread it out, like the fan of a 
peacock’s tail, with their wands—such wands! 

The Duchess had told me that this would happen ; 
but she had forgotten to prepare me for the magnificence 
of the gentlemen themselves, or to say how startlingly 
handsome they were likely to be. Consequently I was 
quite taken aback, though | managed to keep an outward 
calmness for the credit of my country, and swept the 
length of the noble gallery with all the dignity of the 
regulation three yards and a half of train. I knew that 
mine, with its thickness of chiffon, was billowing and 
sparkling like the sea at full tide in moonlight ; and that 
alone was something to help keep my spirit up. 

When I came at last to the door of the Presence 
Chamber I should certainly have forgotten what to do 
with my beautiful card of invitation if still another gor- 
geous personage hadn't delicately hinted to me that I 
owed it to him. 

The next thing that happened was to plunge into 
the Presence Chamber itself. 
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Dazzled by the hundreds of lights, and the brilliancy 
of the jewels and uniforms with glittering orders, I saw 
nothing distinctly for a minute. I imagine that an 
actress, playing a leading part the very first time she 
has ever appeared on the stage, might feel just as I did 
then. I would have given anything if I hadn’t come. 
** What an idiot you are, Molly Wainwright!”’ I thought, 
tremulously. ‘‘ What good is this to you, anyway? 
Why didn’t you stay quietly in your peaceful home? 
Or, since you would come, do for mercy’s sake keep 
your head. They can’t eat you.”’ 

Suddenly, in the midst of my wild thoughts, which 
buzzed in my head like so many bees, I grew conscious 
of a lovely face looking at me. Not only was it looking 
— it was also smiling in a sweet, encouraging way. 

My name had just been announced to their Majesties 
by the Lord Chamberlain, as if it were a matter of im- 
portance ; and the violet eyes gazing out from the lovely 
face seemed to say: ‘‘ Don’t be frightened, nice little 
American girl. You are quite sweet, and you are doing 
everything beautifully. Surely there’s no need to be 
afraid of me.”’ 

They were the most charming eyes in the world, 
under long, softly-arching brows; and they, and the 
beautiful lips, though they smiled, were a little sad. 
Perhaps it was partly the mourning dress, and the black 
veil falling from a diamond crown, which gave this effect 
of gentle melancholy; but I’m not sure, for the dead- 
black background only added lustre to the splendid 
jewels worn by the lovely Lady of the Smile. She had 
a wonderful diamond dog-collar; ropes upon ropes of 
pearls hanging over all sorts of starry decorations, and 
a girdle made of nothing but huge brilliants; for, of 
course, the lady was the Queen-of England, and I felt 
that she was Queen of my heart too, while her smile 
cheered and seemed to draw me toward her, like a 
magnet. 

The King was on one side, and the Princess of Wales 
on the other, the King looking dignified and handsome, 
and the Princess’s almost yellow hair like spun gold 
under her black veil and scintillating tiara. Behind the 
two chairs of State stood a whole long semi-circle of 
Royalties ; and I was vaguely conscious of a great many 
members of the Housshetd, all very splendid and 
jeweled; but if it had not been for the Queen I really 
believe I should have wobbled fatally at the knees at 
the most critical point in one of my two courtesies. I 
had the feeling that she was really interested in me as a 
girl, as Molly Wainwright, and that she would be as 
sorry for me as I should be for myself if I did the least 
wrong thing. Sol did not do one, but acquitted myself 
bravely, determined to please her; and I know I did. 
I have adored the Queen ever since that night. 
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Backing out of the Presence (when my courtesies 
were accomplished and I had been pleasantly bowed to 
in return by their Majesties) wasn’t quite so bad as I 
had thought it would be, for I had the feeling that every- 
thing was almost over, and well over. It was almost 
easy, not getting doubled up in my train as I moved, 
and that was where my rehearsals with Betty in curtains 
and safety-pins helped me most of all. 

The instant I got to the door the grand official whipped 
up my yards of chiffon and silver in the most graceful 
and capable way (I wondered whether he had originally 
practiced with curtains!) and the ordeal was at an end. 

I could have skipped with joy when I was able to 
speak to Betty again, and to hear from her and the 
Duchess that they were quite proud of me. ‘‘ People 
are saying that you’re the prettiest girl presented 
tonight,’’ said Betty. Of course, that was only the 
people’s kindness, or their wish to please the Duchess, 
who was responsible for me; but it was nice to hear It. 

‘*In the old days,”’ said the Duchess, ‘‘there was 
nothing whatever to eat or drink in the Palace at the 
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st By Margaret Deland 

YS 

ey T WAS a certain dark December morning in Boston some human burden of giving life? Not by reproaches, certainly; the “A 
x] \ fifteen years ago. ‘There had been a heavy snowstorm, and terrified, sick little girl did not know what was happening to her. 7 
Qi * the little crooked streets of the North End were choked with = When the mother suddenly broke out into piercing ejaculations ay 
\ i grimy snowbanks, that, melting, spread an icy film over the uneven of shame, Mamie only said, in a faint, frightened voice, “I didn’t x) 
Wie: brick pavement. The day was gray and lowering; there was not know——” Nor could anything be accomplished by reproaching <i 
ANS a gleam of cold sunshine to strike a sparkle from the icicles, the sulky, ignorant boy, who, with a show of impudence to hide his = : . 
BY DS dripping along the eaves of the high-pitched roofs of the old fear, made the same response: ‘“ Well, I wasn’t thinking that—that Ay 
: =\% houses — roofs which had once sheltered the dignity and intelli- anything would happen; I didn’t know ” One could not appeal ) 3 
} LAN gence and integrity of Boston. The houses, with their pillared to shame —these children did not know the meaning of the word; moe Mariah 
a doorways and curving, wrought-iron handrails, still had dignity, there cannot be shame—cleansing, cauterizing, saving shame— =" <-/- 
(AS. in spite of the squalid uses of adversity; but the human lives, unless there is knowledge of righteousness; no, the shame was ACs iy. 
laa huddled in the stately, dirty old rooms, like rabbits in a warren, not for the children—it was for the parents, for they “knew,” aN ia, oe . 
Bs rs had only the dignity of the elemental passions—love and grief _and had never shared their knowledge! Nor was it a moment to (ae x() 
aie and the desire for life. As for intelligence, there was little talk of sin—to the children. Wav 
i EK enough of that in the whole run-down locality. And without These two poor babies were not sinners; they were as far > ‘S! 
\ ‘| intelligence one need hardly look for integrity. from sin as they were from virtue; they were simply two little WAN 
, 4 From one of these old houses, swarming with tenants, had pleasant animals, unmoral, as all animals are; and their untrained 
<4) come early that morning an appeal; it was written in lead-pencil, instinct had led them into a situation in which is rooted the 

Sy) on a crumpled scrap of paper, and it was very brief: deepest moralities of the race: the relation of father and mother 

~ “i “Pleas com an help us, for Mamie’s sak. She's in troubel.” to another human soul. It would have been absurd to classify 

y NN When I reached Number 42, where “ Mamie’s” family rented as “wicked” the race-impulse, which becomes moral or immoral 

> \) one room which they called ‘‘ home,” I pushed open the battered, only when knowledge is added to it. No; the children were not 

he ah #4, unlatched front door under its leaded fanlight, and went up the to blame. As for the father and mother, that is another story! 

‘IN Yi staircase. On the second flight I had to feel my way along its on 

<a beautiful curves, in darkness and evil odors. The fourth flight 

ix 2 was lighter, and on the top floor was the tenement to which I had T WAS this scene of childish fright and pain, and of helpless 

4 been summoned. It was a very small, clean garret, with two adult anger and dismay, that came into my mind when I read 

PS): dormer windows, from which one had a glimpse of crowding Judge Lindsey’s article published in the January number of THE 

Si\on chimney-pots, and trails of soot on the snow of steeply-sloping LapigEs’ HOME JouRNAL. And I knew that not one word of its 

In\ roofs that spread below. The dull winter daylight was helped warning was exaggerated. ‘To be sure, the reply may be made 

eae out by a lamp burning on the table. that in Mamie’s walk of life girls are especially defenseless; that 

“fe aut 6x children of more fortunate birth would not need the protection 

ree of knowledge to keep them from the results of joyous, unmoral 

Saar HERE were four persons in the room: a mother, gaunt and animalism. Of course it is true that Mamie’s unguarded poverty 

TA heavy-eyed, sitting with her worn hands for once idle in her did leave her peculiarly undefended. But that was not why this 

Bare lap; she was rocking mechanically back and forth; sometimes she baby of fourteen was going to bring another baby into her bitter 

ON spoke softly to herself; sometimes a tear trickled down her face. world of penury and toil. It was because, as she so pitifully 

= ay Standing opposite her, one foot ona chair, his elbow on his knee, reiterated, she “didn’t know.” When this same statement is made 

Sy Ss his unshaven chin on his fist, was the father. He spoke only by girls in a better class—girls whose fathers are clerks, business 

sf once, and then it was to swear at a boy of nearly sixteen, who stood men, professional men—one stands appalled at the amount of 

q eA in sulky silence between them. ‘This boy was turning his cap avoidable misery which crashes into family life. Ignorance! 

SIA | round and round in his hands; occasionally he kicked stealthily Ignorance! Not viciousness. Very few children are vicious; 

ee: at the braided red and black rug in front of the stove; he would they have no more wickedness than puppies; but they have the 

Y \\’ 3 not look at either the father or the mother; nor would he look at instinct of puppies—and demi-gods! They have the creative 

ay AI a little girl who stood beside him. She was just fourteen; her instinct, which, informed, becomes solemn and beautiful and 

A\SXs skirts were still short, her hair in two braids down her back; her tender, and makes us but little lower than the angels; but, unin- 

Sa thin, childish hands were twisting together; once or twice she formed, that same instinct may drag us far below the puppies. 3 be 
AK glanced at her father and mother, and And what of the more guarded chil- of 
NY the lines of bewildered fright in her a dren —the children whose fathers and ; x ¥ : 
q ey; small, sick face sharpened curiously. z mothers do not belong to the class that vA Xe 
Ne : She shuffled from one foot to the other, finds the subject of Life either jocose o Te 
wo and her lips contracted with pain. or shameful? Being guarded, these Vg 
(ba ; Her mother, without looking at her, children may be saved from degrada- 

. ‘AY said dully, and with evident effort, tion of the body; but what of the un- 

EAS * Better sit down, Mame.” Then turn- guarded mind? ‘The school gossip of 
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ing to me she added drearily, “ Her 
baby’ll be born next month. Yes— 
that boy there, he’s the father.”’ 

“I'd like to take the hide off him,” 
said the man, under his breath. 

“ His folks feel bout as bad as we do 
over it,’’ the woman said, as if trying to 
be just; “‘they’re nice folks, real genteel ; 
they live on the first floor. His father 
give him a whalin’—but there! What 
was the use? The trouble’s made.” 

So this was the “trouble” which the 
poor little crumpled note had not been 
able to put into words. It was for 
this hopeless situation that help had 
been asked. 

In blank dismay I sat staring at 
the unhappy group. 

Help them! Could any “help” 
bring backto the father and mother their 
lost opportunity? Could it savea child 


well-brought-up boys is the answer to 
that —-gossip that spills over into girls’ 
ears so that the soul is left unclean. 
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N E hesitates to generalize on such 

a subject, but I think I may say 
that, of more than one hundred girls 
(most of them mothers, before they were 
twenty, of illegitimate children) who 
have told me more or less of their 
wretched story, ninety per cent. “didn’t 
know.”’ 

What are we to do? Certainly we 
are not to wait tolet the children “ know” 
by the inexorable teaching of experi- 
ence, as poor Mamie knew. We are 
to take very solemnly to our consciences 
this fact: that fathers and mothers are 
stewards of the mystery of Life. It is 
for them to keep the mystery sacred in 
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of fourteen from the responsibilities of sesheret Datand their children’s minds by the defense 
. . . . ° 
¢ Ww: maternity? How was she to be helped Author of “Sein Went, Poonthes, “ Ob Chester Teton,” of knowledge; by the honor and dignity 
ry. to live, to suffer, to bear the solemn, “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” etc. and tenderness of Truth! 
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- Improving a Husband 


A Parlor Comedy in One Act: By Helen M. Givens 


CHARACTERS 


Mrs. ArtHur Hupparp (a matron of a year). 
Mr. Artuur Huspparp (her husband). 
SCENE 

A comfortable living-room. Just left of centre, a door; 
near it a screen shutting off a cozy corner. Right 
centre, a small table, on whichis a telephone and a box 
of spills. A larger table, littered with books and mag- 
azines, in the middle of the rvom. Mrs. ARTHUR 
HUBBARD, in a dinner-dress, sits gazing into an open 
fire. She looks at Mr. HuBsBarD, lounging opposite, 
enjoying his cigar and a late review. 


Mrs. Huspparp: Arthur, dear, do you remember the 
little argument we had just before we were married? 

Mr. Hussarp (removing his cigar and looking up 
vaguely): | beg your pardon, my love, I—er —didn’t 
quite catch —— 

Mrs. Husppsarp: I asked if you remembered the 
argument we had just prior to our marriage. 

Mr. Hupsarp: There were—so many, my dear. To 
— which particular —— 

Mrs. Husparp: I’m sure there were no more than 
most people require to make their differences clear. 

[A pause; Mr. HUBBARD pokes the fire. 

Mrs. Hussarp: Well, wasn’t it odd? But the presi- 
dent of our club touched upon that very theory today, 
in her speech to the Sorosis. 

Mr. HussarpD: The—oh, of course —the theory —— 

Mrs. Huspsparp: There, don’t try to fib, I knew 
you’d forgotten all about it. She said that all married 
people should take up some special line of improvement. 

Mr. Hupsarp: Did she —a—suggest 

Mrs. Husparp: She gave several very useful hints. 

Mr. Hussarp: As—tor instance —— 

Mrs. Hussparp: Well—systematic and — kindly crit- 
icism of one another’s faults, for one thing. 


on 


Mr. Husparn (with a burst of laughter): It would be 
superfluous to ask if she is married. 

Mrs. Hupparp: She isn’t. But what has that to do 
with it? 

Mr. Huspsarp: Nothing, my love — only the difference 
between theory and practice. 

[Mrs. Hupparp rises and slands before the fire, press- 
ing the tip of a dainty slipper against the fender. 

Mr. Hupparp: I'll wager she hasn't such a pretty 
foot. 

Mrs. Hupparp (g/ancing down): She does wear the 
broadest heels. (Kecollects herself and, hastily with- 
drawing her foot, looks severely at her husband.) You 
men always talk about the lightness and frivolity of 
women. I'd like to know whois light and frivolous now? 

Mr. Hussar (closing his book): | suppose /’// have 
to plead guilty. So you're really in earnest about this 
mutual-improvement fad, my love? But don’t you see 
that in this case it would perish for lack of material? 

» Mrs. Huspsparp: The idea! Well, of all the con- 
ceited —— 

Mr. Hussarp: There, that’s just like a woman! 
Always jumping at conclusions, I didn’t mean myself 
atall. Iwas only going to say I couldn’t find anything 
to criticise in you, 

Mrs. HuBBARD (Caking a slep toward him, smiling): 
That’s exactly what you said a year ago. But now 

Mr. HupBarpD: I repeat it. 

Mrs. HuBBARD (crossing over to sit on the arm of his 
chair): How dear of you to say so, even if it isn’t quite 
— quite —— 

Mr. Husparp: But it zs. 

Mrs. Hussar (her face clouding slightly): Yes, but 
how about the day you missed the Irvington train? The 
day I had to sew up the buttonhole of your collar after 
you had put on your —— 

Mr. HusrparpD: | thought that had been forgiven and 
forgotten. 

Mrs. HuspBarD: Forgiven, dear, but not forgotten. 

Mr. Husparp: If you take a few words spoken in a 
moment of vexation so much to heart how would you 
be able to endure a cold-blooded catalogue? 


or 


Mrs. Hupsarp: That’s just the point, Arthur dear. 
While faultfinding would hurt me deeply I trust I am 
broad-minded enough not to fear the — the calm, judicial 
—light of reasonable criticism. It would only inspire me 
with a—a desire to—that is to say 

Mr. HusBarpD (encouragingly): You are unaccus- 
tomed to oratory — start again, quite fresh, my dear. 

Mrs. Husparb: /am in earnest, Arthur. 

Mr. Hupsarp: Then you won’t mind my mentioning 
—with the highest motives, of course—that I found 
two more wrecked buttonholes this morning. 

Mrs. Hupparp (rising and withdrawing several 
steps): When, by logical reasoning, I can be made to see 
a fault, Arthur (he smothers an ironical smile in a 
cough), 1 will gladly amend ; but I deny that a trifling — 
forgetfulness should be exaggerated into a—crime. 

Mr. HussarpD: Who implied such a thing, my dear? 

Mrs. HusBarD: You evidently forget your language 
the day you missed the train. 

Mr. HusBarb: Two perfect memories in one family 
are —— 

Mrs. Husparp: It more than implied all sorts of 
horrid things. (Goes to the table and moves books 
about.) \msure you have only your own quick temper 
to thank for the state of your buttonholes. I’ve seen 
you positively jeré them when the buttons didn’t come 
out on the instant. 

Mr. HuBBARD (rising and searching for a match): 
Right here is where you should begin to see the finish 
of your—a—‘‘Mutual Improvement Society,’’ as a 
fireside adjunct, my love. (After feeling vainly in his 
pockets he lays down his cigar and stations himself in 











front of the fire.) The times are not ripe—the millen- 
nium still backward. An inward monitor warns me 
that criticism won’t make my quick temper any slower ; 
while, as you must admit, the mere mention of your— 
trifling lapses in the matter of — buttonholes —— 

Mrs. Hussarp: Arthur! 

Mr. Hussarp: You see — it’s like a red rag. 

Mrs. Huppsarp: And you would shut out all advance- 
ment, Arthur? All reaching toward nobler ideals? All 
that lifts us above the petty details of every-day life? 
[As she talks he backs away, she following. 

Mr. Hussarp (pulting out his hand as though to 
ward her off): Is it in quotation marks? It has a 
foreign ring. 

Mrs. HuBBARD (/urning away with a pout): | suppose 
I have a few ideas. 

Mr. Husparp: Far be it from me to doubt them. 
(Bows low.) 1 do them reverence. Your eloquence 
amazes me. 

Mrs. Hupparpd (flaking a small memorandum-book 
from the table): Oh, | know perfectly well you want to 
make fun of me. (Looks at him deprecatingly over her 
shoulder.) 

Mr. HuspBarp (Ssfarting foward her): When you look 
at me like that I only want to kiss you. 

Mrs. HusBarpD (evading him and putting the table 
between them): No, Miss Morrow says a wife should be 
something more than a mere doll to amuse 

Mr. Hussparp: Hang Miss Morrow! 
[She looks at himindignantly. He thrusts his hands into 

his trousers’ pockets and walks about, his lips pursed up 

as though whistling, although no sound escapes. 


or 


Mrs. HusBarp: It’s just horrid of you to act so, 
Arthur! Well (sighing), Miss Morrow says we must 
expect opposition and even rudeness (glances at him 
tentatively and opens book); so 1 have jotted down a 
few points—we ad// did. 

Mr. HuBBARD (pausing): We? 

Mrs. Husparp: At the club today, you know. 

Mr. HupsarpD: About me? 

Mrs. Husparp: Don’t be ridiculous, Arthur! About 
each — about all our husbands. 

Mr. Hussarp: This suggestion of plurality —— 

Mrs. HupBarD (seating herself with an air of vexa- 
tion): You are really not amusing, Arthur. 

Mr. Hussarp: | wouldn’t be for worlds! But those 
members who had no husbands; what 

Mrs. HuBBARD: It was the married women’s section. 

Mr. HupBarpD (nodding): Oh, of course, one must 
have material. (Leans over a chair and looks at her.) 
So, then, you blacklisted 

Mrs. HussBarpD: You do use such strange expressions, 
Arthur. (Seats herself and reopens the book.) We 
simply made a note of your— well, of any little change 
we would like to make in-— 

Mr. Huppsarp: Your husbands! I see. And then 
you compared —— 

Mrs. Hupparp: Arthur Hubbard! Do you suppose 
I would ever discuss you in that way with other women ? 
Of course, no one has an idea of —— 

Mr. HupBarD: Whatabrutelam! (She looks at him 
in speechless protest.) ‘There, there, fire away, my dear. 
Privately, you needn’t consider my feelings, you know. 

Mrs. HusBBARD: It isn’t a matter of feeling, Arthur, 
but of calm and moderate discussion. Looked at 
impersonally —— 

Mr. Huspsarp: A thing no woman can do. 

Mrs. Husparpb (loftily continuing): Just and kindly 
criticism could never hurt. Why, you might make a few 
notes yourself. We could read alternately. 

[ He laughs loudly; his wife stares with an offended air. 

Mr. Husparp (belween gasps): Read alternately ! 
Read alternately! 

Mrs. HuBBARD (rising and walking excitedly toward 
the door): You are too hateful and unkind, Arthur! 

Mr. HusBarpD (going after her and drawing her 
back): You should cultivate a sense of humor, my love. 
But honestly, now, unless you wish the M. I. S. to perish 
in its infancy, don’t ask me to take the initiative. I would 
read—and you—— (Breaks into fresh laughter.) 

Mrs. HuBBarD (seating herse/f on the arm of her 
chair and regarding him obliquely): 1 think 7can bear 
criticism as well as you. 

Mr. HuBBARD ((rying to conquer his amusement): | 
never said I cou/d bear it. In tact, I have the gravest 
doubts on the subject. 

Mrs. Hupparp: You never know what you can do 
until you /vy, Arthur. (Holding out the notebook.) Do 
begin. I want to be quite fair. 


ox 


Mr. Husparp: This unmerited consideration, Mrs. 
Hubbard! (Bows elaborately.) However, research is 
reed I can marshal your vices without artificial 
aid. 

Mrs. Hvupparp: Vices! Arthur! 

Mr. Hupparp: On reflection I’m willing to modify the 
expression. 

Mrs. Husparp: I should think so! But your lan- 
guage is always so—so extravagant. Wait (as he 
begins to speak). Of course, I want you to say exactly 
what you think. I know I’m not perfect. (She pauses 
as though awaiting contradiction. He rises with an 
unmoved expression and walks slowly to and fro.) 
Well, I suppose /’/7 have to begin. 

Mr. HupparD: It’s certainly up to you, my dear. 

Mrs. Hvusparp: I pass over your temper, as that has 
already been touched upon. 

Mr. HussBarRpD: Showing your wisdom. Let us allow 
the same merciful obscurity to swallow the buttonholes. 

Mrs. Hvupparp: If you w7// drag in irrelevant matters, 
Arthur !—— 

Mr. Husparp (silting down): If 1 remember cor- 
rectly you were the first to reopen that wound. (/Leans 











back.) But never mind; proceed to the dissection of the 
being you promised at the altar to honor. 

Mrs. Hussarp (mournfully): One would think I 
enjoyed it, Arthur. It’s only my love for you—— 

Mr. HvuBBARD (Springing up): Enough! You recall 
too vividly childhood’s happy days, and the mater’s chief 
reason for punishing me tor past misdeeds while the 
other fellows went in swimming. 

Mrs. Husparp: You treat everything I say so—so 
sarcastically and flippantly, Arthur. Even now I can’t 
tell whether you're in earnest. 

Mr. Husparp: I’m just trying to digest a few of your 
accusations. Let me see (checking off the items in the 
air): bad-tempered, sarcastic, flippant, untruthful —— 

Mrs. Husparp: I never said you were untruthful. 

Mr. Huesarp: Don’t be so allegorical, then. Ex- 
travagant language boiled down means lies. Really, I 
begin to enter into the spirit of the thing. Don’t I have 
an inning now, Mrs. Hubbard? 

Mrs. Hupparpn (stiffly): Say whatever you please. 


ox 


Mr. HuBBARD (with a judicial air): I will begin by 
mentioning that when Elinor came in after church Sun- 
day I heard more gossip than seemed quite consistent 
in two young women who pined for nobler ideals. 

Mrs. Hussarp: I don’t consider an entirely confi- 
dential conversation with one’s dearest friend — gossip. 

Mr. Hupsarp: Well, I'll amend again. Let us say 
— criticism. 

Mrs. Hupparp: Every word we said was true. 

Mr. HvussarD: I’m not denying your facts, my dear, 
but your charity. 

Mrs. HuBBARD (vising): I noticed you listened all 
the time, and didn’t even pretend to be reading. 

Mr. HvuspsBarD: Don't refer to me. I’m on too lowa 
plane. (Sits on the corner of the table and leans impress- 
ively toward her.) But you don’t get my point. Iam 
trying to fit you for the advancement you accuse me of 
opposing. To quote your worthy president, I am kindly 
and systematically —— 

Mrs. Huspparp: If you thought me so horrid and 
uncharitable why didn’t you say so then? 

Mr. HUBBARD: Because you were not then in the 
calcium light that beats upon the reformer. I found the 
talk amusing without inquiring into its—er—ethical 
significance. (Mrs. Huspparn’s foot beats a tattoo on 
the carpet. She rises hastily, then sinks back with an 
air of determined repression.) Now that you have 
opened my eyes —— 

Mrs. HupBarD (springing up): Very well, Arthur 
Hubbard! Brand your wife as an idle gossip! I will 
show you that / at least can endure injustice —and — 
and misrepresentation in defense of —of —— (Her voice 
trembles as she covers her face with her handkerchief.) 

Mr. HusBarD ((rying to draw away her hands): But, 
my dearest girl, after challenging this criticism, don’t 
you think it a—trifle— unreasonable to resent it? 

Mrs. HuBBARD (repulsing him): I hate a thing done 
in retaliation! You are saying these horrid things just 
because I hinted that you were not — perfect. 

Mr. Hupsarp: If those were hints spare me facts. 

Mrs. HuspBarp (¢earfully): Don’t imagine I haven't 
seen how your love for me has changed! Would you 
have said such things to me a year ago? Yes, you may 
glare! But to be told, after one short— year, that I 
d-descend to vulgar, idle gossip, is t-too much! 

[She buries her face in a cushion and weeps. He nips 
off the end of a fresh cigar viciously, and searches for 
amatch. Not finding one he crosses to the small table, 
takes a spill and lights tt at the fire. Ata sob from 
Mrs. HUBBARD Ae turns foward her. 

Mr. HupparD: This is absurd, Kate! I warned you 
in the beginning. Absolute sincerity and plain speaking 
are luxuries — thank Heaven! — permitted to few. 
[Mrs. HuBBARD continues in eclipse, and the spill burns 

down to Mr. HUBBARD’s fingers. With an exclama- 

tion he tosses it into the fre, and walks about, gloom- 
ily inspecting his injured finger. Finally, he pauses 
before his wife and speaks with visible effort. 

or 

Mr. Hupsarp: If I have hurt you, Kate, I apologize. 
(She weeps audibly. Sitting beside her he tries to draw 


her hands away. She resists and he springs angrily to 
his feet.) Nery well,then! If you’re determined to act 


in this childish and ridiculous manner, go ahead! I’m. 


off tothe club. (Marches toward the door.) 

Mrs. HupparD (gasping and lifting a tragic eye 
over the edge of her handkerchief): 1 don’t— know — 
wh-what you’ll d-do there. A-all the—the old set are 
m-married ! 

Mr. Hupparp: Oh, I'll find plenty of company if 
their wives are all members of the M. I. S. 

[Exil, banging the door. Mrs. HUBBARD sités s/aring, 
but starts up when the street door closes; then returns 
to her seat, her head held high. : 
Mrs. Hupsarp: I’m sure I can spend an evening 

alone. How lucky I have a story I’m dying to finish. 

[ Takes up a book and appears to read, but glances up 
now and then as tf listening. She turns several pages, 
then goes back to the beginning and reads with a de- 
termined air, frowning and forming the words with 
her lips. Reaching the bottom of a page she flutters 
the leaves and, with an exclamation, tosses the book 
aside and begins to walk nervously about. 

Mrs. Hupparp: I haven't heard a car—perhaps I 
could (Stands clasping and unclasping her hands.) 
He might have waited until I Oh! he’s gone! I’ve 
driven the best and kindest man in the world from home ! 
And all for a silly woman who never had a husband ! 
(Runs to the window. The door opens and Mr. Hvs- 
BARD peeps in.) It’s raining, too—positively pouring ! 
And he has a cold. 
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The First of the Romantic Legends of Venice: 
Whom Death Could Not Part 


By Mrs. John Van Vorst 


HERE once lived in Venice a young 
girl of noble descent who loved a 
gondolier. He was the finest- 
looking fellow on all the Lagune, 
and it was generally known that 
his father had been a gentleman 
whose name this son had not in- 
herited. Thus the love the maiden 

bore him was no condescension: but rather was it 

a reparation. 

Night after night the handsome suitor scaled the 
balcony of the young patrician. Fearless, he 
stopped at nothing; not even the moonlight — 
which inevitably betrayed him to the brothers of 
his beloved—could deter him. In the nocturnal 
shadows they stole behind their sister’s door, and 
as the bolts were drawn they could but strain their 
ears to hear. The maiden was pouring out her 
heart to her lover, and he histo her. And they said 
the same things one to the other, he with the ardor 
of a man who entreats, she with the joy of a 
woman who consents. And when for a long time 
they had whispered together, then were they for a 
long time silent. ¢ 

This being so, the brothers took it upon them- 
selves to warn their father. The aged man said : 

‘* If it be my blood which courses through your 
veins this man shall die.’’ 

They waited for a cloudy night, and at the moment 
when their sister’s lover withdrew lingeringly — the 
hand which held him still resting against the balus- 
trade — the brothers thrust a poignard deep between 
his shoulders. 

The suitor’s hand loosened suddenly its hold, and 
to the dying sigh in which his soul fled from him a 
kiss responded, an unwitting kiss, wafted down- 
ward from the half-open window. 

The brothers stretched out their victim, warm 
still, upon the bottom of their bark. To his feet 
they fastened with a chain two heavy stones, and 
before the dawn broke they had carried their 
burden to sink it in the Canal of Murano. 
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Now on the following night, when they returned 
to revel in their sister’s hopeless vigil, they heard 
again strange whisperings, which caused them to 
grow pale. For the voices—his and hers —re- 
peated the same words as before, he with the ardor 
of a man who supplicates, she with the joy of a 
woman who consents. 

Turning upon each other as in accusation, the two 
brothers reiterated: ‘*But we did not miss our 
aim!” 

Nevertheless they stole forth, determined to await 
below the lover’s leavetaking. 

As the day was dawning their sister appeared 
upon the balcony ; she murmured the parting words 
ot love; she took and gave a farewell kiss; she 
closed again her window —but no one came down. 

The two brothers went to arouse their father ; they 
said to him: ‘‘This is what we have heard, and 
this is what has happened.”’ 

Then, all three together, they held council in 
great perplexity. They believed that their sister 
and daughter was the victim of some sorcery, and 
they decided to inform the priest who was in the 
habit of receiving her confessions. So the father 
had his daughter summoned, and he said to her : 

‘* My child, it is a long time since you have taken 
the communion. Have you not, perchance, some 
burden weighing on your heart, and of which you 
would be rid ?”’ 

She answered: ‘‘ The church is not made for 
melancholy people only ; I will take my happiness 
there with me !”’ 

And she did as her father had desired. No sooner 
was she bowed upon her knees than her confessor 
spoke to her of her love. He questioned her insist- 
ently. And she denied nothing ; she told him all, 
and when, and where, and how they loved each 
other. But when the priest asked her to renounce 
she shook her head emphatically. 
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** How,” she asked, ‘‘can you want us to part? 
We wish each other only good, he and I!”’ 

rhe priest responded with severity: ‘‘ I cannot 
Sanction you this lover; moreover, if he cherished 
you as you believe he does, he would have asked 
you to become his wife !’’ 

imply she answered : ‘* He has done better than 
that! We have sworn to belong to each other in 
life and in death.”’ 

hen the priest became very serious, for he under- 
stood at last that it was no living man, but a spectre, 
who came thus nightly to visit his beloved, in fulfill- 
mentotavow. He notified the father, and profiting 
by some moment when the young girl was not within 
the house he entered her room, scattered holy water 
and pronounced the awesome words of exorcism. 

His confidence was unlimited in these conju- 
rations, and that same night he came and listened 
by the father’s side behind the bolted door. Mean- 
while the two brothers, upon the quay below in the 
Shadow of the balcony, mounted guard. 

[he moon shone full upon the palace front. 
Except across this path of light no one could 
pproach. And no one came. 

Nevertheless, at the appointed hour, the watchers 

heard both voices speaking. The young girl was 
pouring out her heart to her lover, and he his to her. 
‘Vhat he asked she acceded with all the sweetness 
ot true love. 

hen the father, the brothers and the priest were 
horrorstricken. They agreed that the girl must 
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be ill-fated, that she would bring perdition upon the 
house, and that, therefore, she must die. And 
within the hour they made sinister terms with two 
gondoliers who were wont to undertake such grue- 
some deeds. 

In the morning the young girl came to greet her 
father as was her custom. He saidto her: ‘‘ Here, 
take these flowers, carry them for me to the Virgin 
of the Lagune, the one who stands aloft upon the 
piles which rise above the sea. ‘This is a vow you 
must accomplish for me. Go. Delay not. A 
gondola awaits you at the door.’’ 

She took from her father’s hands the flowers, and 
gayly she stepped into the boat. She was glad to 
carry this bouquet to the Virgin, for she reflected 
that the Mother of Love must be indulgent to all 
lovers. Secretly she rejoiced that her tather had 
not chosen white blossoms, such as the children 
place upon the altar in the month of May, but rather 
carnations, scarlet, ardent as lips fresh kissed. 
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She did not take her eyes from the flowers, but 
let the gondoliers row on, without once lifting her 
gaze. 

When at last she glanced upward and about she 
said to the oarsmen : 

‘* Believe me, you have mistaken the way. We 
should go toward the sea. Instead, you are taking 
me to Murano,” 

The gondolier who stood in the stern, guiding 
the bark, wore a troubled look upon his face. 
Touching his woolen cap, he spoke: ‘‘ Be not 
uneasy, Signorina. Your father gave us his orders. 
Your way lies here.’’ 

In all excepting love she was submissive, so she 
held her peace. But inwardly she wondered that 
her father had not made known to her his will, and 
she began to reflect. ‘‘O blessed Virgin,’’ she 
murmured, ‘‘let them take me where they will, but 
let them not try to separate me from him whom I 
adore. Thou knowest that I have sworn to love 
him beyond the grave, and thou art the guardian of 
all vows.”’ 

Above the gray walls of the Campo Santo the 
cypress trees of the island rose, opaque against the 
clear blue sky. She watched these trees whose 
roots enfold the tomb and her thoughts were of the 
lovers whom death could part, and who must come 
to sob their grief out in such darkness. 

‘* For him,’’ she murmured, ‘‘and for me, death 
cannot cause this separation.” 

She was so sure of him and of herself; and yet, 
as the gondola glided toward the tragic canal, 
cleaving as it passed the heavy waters that had 
engulfed so many crimes, she shuddered. The 
arms of the gondoliers seemed weary, as though 
they had some untold weight to lift. At length the 
old man in the stern gave the signal and the oars 
were suspended. 

‘* Why do we stop?”’ she asked. 

And the lips of the old man trembled, his brow 
was knit, but he did not hesitate. ‘‘ Signorina,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ you have arrived.”’ 

Swiftly, as though she had felt some ill-meaning 
hand laid upon her shoulder to do violence, she 
rose, yet no one had touched her; it was her sen- 
tence which had brushed her by in passing 
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She was too proud to beg for pity; too much in 
love to be afraid. Turning to the men she said: 
‘* T know what I must do; you need not touch me. 
‘Thus you will be spared this sin.’’ At the same 
time she lifted Heavenward her eyes with an expres- 
sion of faith and love, for she doubted neither of the 
Virgin’s mercy nor of her beloved’s troth. 

Her prayer repeated, she lowered her gaze and 
let it rest upon the waters into which she was to 
sink. Suddenly she cried out with aloud cry. She 
wrung her hands, and horror first — then joy — was 
depicted on her lovely face, for, in the transparent 
clearness, she had caught sight of him she loved, 
and whom her brothers had plunged to death at 
this same spot, into this same canal. 

The heavy stones, chained upon his feet, kept his 
young body, pierced with a dagger, from rising to 
the surface. Yet did he try to seek again the light. 
Ile rested upright, his arms hanging by his side, 
and toward her he lifted his pale, beautiful face 
with eyes that seemed to supplicate. 

Perhaps she heard some call from the silent lips, 
for mysteriously she answered: ‘* Wait, | come!” 

Already her toot was upon the boat’s edge. So 
touching was she in her eagerness that the men 
at the oars forgot their orders, and together they 
rose and stretched out their hands to save her. 

Half-turning, and with a graceful gesture, she 
deterred them. ‘‘Do not be sad,”’’ she said, ‘‘there 
is no cause for sorrow ; I go to him I love.” 

And gently, as though she were stepping from her 
carriage upon the greensward, she descended into 
the canal. 

The gondoliers crossed themselves, for they 
beheld that, through the waters, she had reached at 
last her lover. She placed her arms about his 
neck, she enfolded him with that embrace which 
neither weariness nor death can ever loose. 

When you chance to pass by the cypress trees of 
Murano, lean beyond the gondola’s curving prow. 
However slight may be your faith in the virtue of 
lovers’ promises, if you but believe a little, the old 
Canal will show to you, in the transparence of its 
opalescent waters —as in an ancient mirror — these 
two lovers who had sworn to belong to each other 
in life and in death. 
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The Prophet and the Girl 


she would be their guest. The notion was uncon- 

ventional, and therefore it could not have been 
more delightful to Marianne Emmett. The days were 
taken up with sewing — there was no getting aut of that. 
But late of an afternoon, when he could get away from 
the office, she and John would walk out into the early 
twilight and follow up some leaf-strewn country road. 
And out here in the open, with the leaves rustling 
underfoot, and the color-splashed spaces of forest and 
meadow about her, she would drink deeply of the 
sparkling air which is the native wine of this Great 
Lakes region, and her lithe young body would grow 
lighter and her eyes would deepen with y<Pre 

One afternoon they took a road which led out north- 
westward from the town. It was not yet dusk when 
they saw a horse and buggy approaching along the 
shady track. The occupant of the buggy was a young 
man, tawny-bearded, with a face of gentle gravity 
heightened by a look of prophetic fervor about the blue 
eyes. His horse dropped to a walk as he drew near. 
He bowed dreamily to Rutter, and then looked at 
Marianne. His gaze was so frank and spiritual that she 
could not take offense. She even colored a little under. 
it. Then he was by, and she found herself thinking of 
the head of Christ as it was painted. He looked like 
that, she thought. 

Rutter told her about him as they walked on. Strang 
was the man’s name— James Jesse Strang. He was the 
spiritual and temporal head of a religious community, 
and he had built up a considerable settlement a few miles 
out. The sort of thing was familiar enough to Rutter. 
He knew of the flourishing Messiah just over the Illinois 
line, and of a John the Baptist who emerged now and 
then from the swamps of Indiana to take up a collection. 
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‘* Where you have a wilderness,’’ he went on, with 
cynical good humor, ‘‘you’re bound to have a voice or 
two crying out. And you'll always find plenty of crazy 
people to listen. Especially in this new country.’’ The 
time was 1845—the place, Burlington, Wisconsin. 
‘* The same state of mind that drove these people out 
here drives them into anything that looks new and 
different. To get rich, to get well, to get to Heaven— 
most anything will do. All that sort lives for is to get 
somewhere — somewhere else. 
flock after Strang.’’ 

They were emerging from the woods into an open, 
rolling region. Twilight was coming on—a_ twilight 
that was all rose-red in the west and north, and all blue 
and subtly pink in the east — but they could still see the 
rich red-browns of the meadowland, and the purple 
clever-fields with a wraith of evening mist over them, 
and the flaming bits of foliage, and the yellow stacks 
of Indian corn. 

** Tell me,’’ said Marianne, in a voice that was colored 
with the afterglow —‘‘ tell me more about him. What 
is he doing here?”’ 

‘* He seems to be working 
mainly. His people are beginning to mutter. I’ve been 
wondering for the last week or so just what he will do 
to save his face. It will take some tall prophesying to 
do it. I think myself it will take a miracle.”’ 

When Rutter said this he had no special information ; 
he was merely considering, with a lawyer’s detachment, 
the tactics of the business. And he was nearly as greatly 
surprised as his mother and Marianne by the news which 
he was able to repeat at home on Saturday night. 

‘* You'll be interested, Marianne,’’ he said, when, 
after supper, they drew up their chairs to the fireplace 
in the front room, ‘‘ in Strang’s latest. He has hada 
vision."’ 

Marianne looked up quickly. 

** It seems that Joseph Smith didn’t find all the buried 
plates. There is another lot, out White River way. 
Tomorrow morning there is to be an open-air service, 
followed by digging in public. Would you like to go? 
It’s pretiy sure to be interesting. Strang has an eye for 
the picturesque.”’ 

Marianne deferred, with a glance, to Mrs. Rutter. 

** I don’t believe I will go,” said the mother; ‘‘but 
you and John might be interested.” 

‘*T confess,’’ the son continued, ‘‘ the man rather dis- 
appoints me. Simply planting a box and then digging 
it up is stupid business. I don’t see how he expects to 
fool anybody.’’ He stretched out his long frame and 
looked good-humoredly at Marianne. 

‘* Perhaps,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ he will doit in a new way.”’ 

** Well’? — Rutter smiled —‘‘ we shall see tomorrow.” 
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White River winds between steep banks and under 
oaks and maples which in places arch completely over 
its dimpling surface. On that sunny October morning 
when John Rutter and Marianne Emmett drove out over 
the northwest road the river was low and placid, and it 
reflected to the eye the reds of the maples and the bronze 
and russet and wine color of the oaks. 

Rutter tied his horse, and found a place at the top of 
the bank where they could look down on the hundreds 
of men, women and children who were packed closely 
on the slope and on the strip of bottomland below. 
Half-way up the slope were grouped the leaders of the 
community, all sober, earnest-looking men. In the 
centre of the group, devoutly kneeling, his fine brown hair 
blowing about in the breeze, was Strang. Both Marianne 
and Rutter watched him closely during the prayer and 
the hymn —and this last sounded very honest and very 
inspiring, ringing out from hundreds of lusty throats. 

Then a hush fell upon the gathering. The elders sank 
to their knees an bowed their heads; and with a 
movement like the passing of a wave the congregation 
knelt with them. 
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Rutter, leaning against a shaggy old hickory, took in 
the scene with a look of incredulous admiration. Mari- 
anne, seated at his feet, was gazing, with slightly-parted 
lips and wondering eyes, at the fanatical, passionate face 
of the man who was to all these people a prophet and a 
king. He was still kneeling, but he had raised his head, 
and was now gazing up through the foliage to the sky. 

This silence lasted a long time. It grew painful, then 
impressive. Yes, Rutter himself had to admit that it was 
impressive. In spite of yourself you were drawn into the 
atmosphere of wonder and mystery which that blue-eyed 
fraud managed, somehow or other, to throw over the 
scene. Strange thoughts were in the air and everybody 
else was conscious of them. The thing was worked up 
to a point where nothing could surprise very much. 

Not until two honest, rough-handed men stepped 
slowly forward, each with an axe in his hand, did Rutter 
begin to see into it. The two axemen took their places 
on each side of a fine old oak tree which stood there 
on the slope and awaited a signal from the white hand of 
the prophet. Marianne was leaning a little forward now. 
She seemed to have lost all consciousness of time and 
place —like the faithful ones there in the crowd she seemed 
really to believe that what she was about to see would 
turn out a real miracle. That was the mischief of it— 
Strang did make you feel that way in spite of yourself. 

The tree was cut down before their eyes, and when 
the trunk was out of the way the axemen went at the 
stump and cut that up, and then they chopped and dug 
down into the tangle of big roots. Finally they stopped 
and looked down. One of them turned suddenly white, 
and stepped back and let his axe fall to the ground. 
Then two of the elders came forward, knelt beside the 
excavation, and with something like fright in their faces 
reached down and fumbled a moment and then together 
lifted up a mouldy leaden casket and held it reverently 
up to the gaze of the multitude. Every man caught his 
breath. Some of the women sobbed. 

Strang, still gazing upward, rose slowly to his feet 
and lifted up his arms and opened his slender hands. 
Then his body wavered a little and he sank, rather than 
fell, to the ground, and lay there motionless in a heap. 
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It was so simple—there was no music, nothing but 
what I have told you—and so absolutely convincing 
that it caught hold of something away down inside of 
John Rutter, and drew it up through his breast—he 
could feel it rising — and into his throat, and on and up, 
and finally right out at hiseyes. Yes, his eyes were wet, 
and with sheer emotion—nothing else. Those of us 
who saw Joseph Jefferson play ‘‘ Caleb Plummer’”’ will 
know what I mean—the place where he takes a grip 
on all that is tender and manly in you, holds it tight 
for a moment, and then twists it—it comes at the great 
moment of the play, when he recognizes— you know. 
It may not have been quite the same sort of feeling — and 
yet it was, too. It came to the same thing. Extremes 
of heat and cold feel alike, you know. And Strang 
was as great an actor as that! 

Rutter deliberately straightened up, and with an effort 
got himself partly inhand. But that made no difference. 
Even now he could not see any possible way in which 
that leaden casket could have been got under that par- 
ticular tree — the spread of the base, the perfect network 
of roots—it simply must have been there before the 
tree, that was all there was about it. 

‘* Steady! Steady!’’ he said to himself. ‘‘ Keep 
your head, Rutter!’’ He looked about as he thought 
this, and saw old man Bonninghausen, from out Delavan 
way, kneeling in the background by the river, the tears 
running down his face and mingling with the tobacco 
stains in his white whiskers. 

‘* Here is where I get Marianne away,”’ was his next 
thought. She had not moved—not a muscle — but she 
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let him lift her up and lead her off through the woods to 
the road and help her into the buggy. They didn’t say 
much on the way home. Marianne, as a matter of fact, 
didn’t say anything at all until they came out of the last 
stretch of woods within sight of the Methodist church 
spire and the roof of Sam Jackson’s big new store. 
Then she came out with : 

‘** John — how did he do that?”’ 

And John had to shake his head. 
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Rutter’s work kept him late the next day, Monday, 
and Marianne went out alone for her walk. A little 
later, at the first signs of twilight, she found herself in 
the northwest road, walking slowly, listening to the 
sound her feet made in the leaves. A fox came trotting 
along the road, looked up, and with a flick of his red brush 
disappeared in the undergrowth at the roadside. 

Farther off, also coming toward her, she saw a horse 
and buggy, and the man in the buggy wore a tawny 
beard. She hesitated, then walked slowly on, the color 
coming and going beneath her transparent skin. 

She lowered her eyes, meaning to pass quietly by 
along the footpath that ran beside the road. But the 
horse came to a stop, and then she knew that Strang was 
getting out and coming to meet her. She stopped— 
she could not help it. She looked down at the leaves, 
and then she looked off into the undergrowth where the 
fox had disappeared, and then-—-she looked up. The 
worker of miracles, his face more mystical than ever in 
the half-light that came filtering through the foliage, 
stood before her. 

‘* Marianne Emmett,’’ said Strang, in his low, vibrant 
voice, ‘‘ I am glad you have come.’’ 


Her eyes again sought the ground. She had not 





expected to say anything, but something came. ‘‘ I 
saw — Sunday ——”’ 
‘* Yes,’’ he replied simply. ‘‘I am glad you were 


there. I donot try to influence hostile souls ; they must 
find the light for themselves. But with those who are 
not hostile —I am glad when they see.’’ 

‘* It was very wonderful,’’ said she softly. 

He was looking gravely down at her, and in spite of 
herself her eyes came to meet his. ‘‘ You are right,” 
he said: ‘‘it was wonderful.’’ And with a slight tone of 
rebuke in his voice he added, ‘‘ It was not I who did it.’’ 

There seemed nothing more for them to say. Fora 
moment they stood silent; then, still looking into her 
eyes, he extended his hand. She laid hers in it. 

** You will come this way again,’’ he said, as if stating 
a simple fact. A moment longer he held her hand; 
then he released it, got into his buggy, and, gathering up 
the reins, drove off toward Burlington. She went ona 
short distance, but it was getting darker and she felt 
that she had better be returning. So she started back. 
She could see the buggy, well down the road. It 
seemed right that she should walk behind the carriage 
of the prophet. It was his to lead, hers to be humbled. 

The tree-trunks stood out black and straight against 
the dull, redsky. A cloud overhead was edged with red 
gold. A blue jay which was following her a little way 
along the road stopped his screaming for a low, metallic 
chuckle. A _ brown little rabbit sat fearlessly at the 
roadside and watched her as she went by. What a 
great, throbbing world it was! 
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The week was nearly gone. In spite of the things 
which were bothering him, not once did John Rutter 
leave the office for home until the day’s work was done. 
Not once did it occur to him to catch Marianne before 
she left the house. His was not a facile disposition ; his 
way of ordering his life was to work hard all the time 
and sit tight in the crises. He was sitting tight now, 
although it was harder to do than ever before. 

Never on his own account would he have broken his 
rule. But when late on Friday he walked home through 
a cold drizzle and found that Marianne had been out for 
an hour without her heavy cloak or even an umbrella, 
he went right out and hitched up and drove over to the 
northwest road as fast as the old horse could go. It 
was very dreary out there. The rain and wind had 
nearly stripped the trees, and the wet leaves glistened 
on the ground in the light of the barn lantern which was 
swinging from the axle of the buggy. He looked out 
as he drove, searching the roadside, peering up the dark 
avenue between the rows of dead black leaves. 

Finally he made out a dark mass just off the road, 
which resolved itself, as he had expected, into the horse 
and buggy belonging to James Jesse Strang. A few 
steps farther on he saw two figures and heard them 
quietly talking. He pulled up beside them. 

‘* Marianne,’’ he said. 

She turned toward him. 

** You will catch cold if you stay out here. 
better come home.’’ 

She hesitated, and half turned back to Strang. 
heard him say : 

‘* It is a grave moment for you. God grant that you 
will decide right. I will say no more, for each of us 
must find his own path. If you are shown that this way 
is right you will be here Monday at five. That is all.”’ 

‘* At five,’’ she repeated in a soft but perfectly fearless 
voice, ‘‘ if——’’ 

They were silent at this. Rutter sat waiting. Then 
Marianne, moving slowly and very soberly, came to the 
buggy, and Strang helped her in. 

Rutter had a momentary glimpse of her face in the 
lantern-light, and her misty éyes and exalted look some- 
what enlightened him. Now and then as they drove 
back between the trees she drew in a quick, hard breath, 
as if her emotion were too strong for her slender body 


You had 


Rutter 
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How Shall We Furnish Our 


Houses? 


The Third Article in the Practical Series: 
How Can We Live Economically and Well? 


By Max West, Ph. D., and Mary Mills West 





keeping are very often astonished and 

disheartened to find what an unex- 
pectedly large amount of money it takes to 
buy the furniture which they must have in 
order to keep house at all. This uncalcu- 
lated and unrealized expense forces many 
young couples into boarding or light house- 
keeping in furnished rooms, or makes them 
easy and innocent prey for the ‘‘ installment 
plan”’ salesman. 

Some of the fundamental truths which the 
young housekeeper needs to bear in mind in 
order to furnish her home comfortably and 
tastefully at small expense are these : 

First, buy only the absolutely necessary 
things ; and then 

Second, buy the best article of its kind 
that can be ended ; and 

Third, pay cash. 

The first temptation which is sure to assail 
the newly-married in fitting up the new home 
is to furnish it all atonce. This is a mistake 
from the artistic point of view, since it is 
quite impossible to choose so many things 
at one time and be sure of getting those that 
are harmonious and suitable; while from a 
money point of view it is reckless extrava- 
gance, and too often leads to the dangerous 
plan of buying on monthly payments. This 
plan sounds so very attractive in the mouth 
of a skillful salesman that young people are 
often led into it without realizing its draw- 
backs. In the first place, it is a great pity to 
mortgage the future earnings of the family ; 
in the second place, the articles bought in 
this way are always more expensive and 
usually of poorer quality than could be had 
for cash; and finally, the nervous strain of 
kéeping up the payments, sometimes under 
very difficult circumstances, is a poor foun- 
dation upon which to begin married life. 

To go without things and live in bare 
rooms may seem a hardship, but it is the first 
lesson ineconomy. It is surprising how few 
articles of furniture are really needed to 
make two people comfortable. Furnish 
slowly ; select each article with great care, 
choosing the best of its kind that can be 
afforded; then at the end of even a few 
years, behold the house, furnished with har- 
monious and suitable articles, each one of 
which is the fulfillment of a genuine desire 
and the expression of the individuality of its 
owners. 

Each piece of furniture should be bought 
with the idea of its giving a lifetime of serv- 
ice. Things which wear out quickly are 
always expensive, even though they seem to 
be cheap at first; and they are a constant 
trial throughout the years of their decay, 
being almost too good to throw away, but 
too poor to use. 


Y ceri people about to begin house- 


How to Avoid High Prices 


F THE cash available for furnishing is 

very limited there are still two ways in 
which the house may be furnished with a fair 
degree of success. The first is by buying at 
second hand; and this is often a genuine 
economy, for especially in cities where the 
contents of hotels and large private establish- 
ments are often offered at public sale, really 
first-class furniture may often be obtained 
for much less than its original cost. Even 
the dilapidated or badly-marred articles 
which can be picked up for a song in the 
second-hand stores may frequently be made 
presentable and redeemed to usefulness by 
the application of stains, varnish and needful 
repairs ; indeed, very old furniture is apt to 
have too much instead of too little varnish, 
so that it needs chiefly to be rubbed down 
with pumice or rottenstone and water. It 
may not be universally true that old-time 
furniture was better made than modern, but 
a chair or table which is sound after some 
years of service has proved its worth, and 
with reasonable use should last for many 
years more; it is a safer investment than 
furniture in which the glue is not yet dry. 

An alternative economy is the use of 
home-made furniture. Without going so far 
as to say that a luxurious stuffed chair may 
be made out of an apple-barrel by the addi- 
tion of a handful of feathers, a few yards of 
Turkey-red calico and a dozen gilt tacks, 
there is much that may be accomplished by 
the man or woman with skillful fingers. 


Many a well-turnished home boasts a set of 
shelves, a chest, or even a table or a couch 
made by some home-workman; and in 
these days of the Arts and Crafts activity 
there is no more interesting or immediately 
profitable medium for the amateur crafts- 
man to work in than wood. Even without 
much skill in handicraft, dry-goods boxes 
may be turned into very fair substitutes for 
washstands, tables, cupboards, and the like, 
by the addition of shelves and a covering of 
paint, stain or cotton cloth. It is much 
more dignified, as well as far better econ- 
omy, to use these makeshifts frankly, while 
awaiting the time when you can buy the 
sort of furniture you long for, than it is to 
fill the house in the first place with cheap 
and ugly things bought on credit. 

Those who buy at their leisure are in a 
position to take advantage of all the special 
sales, in some of which genuine bargains are 
offered. Fortunately enough, styles in fur- 
niture do not change quite so often nor to 
such extremes as in clothing, yet each season 
sees the especial vogue of some material or 
pattern which, when its popularity wanes, 
will be offered at reduced prices. This is 
true of carpets, wall-papers and draperies, 
even more than of wooden furniture ; but 
such things as window and door screens, 
porch shades, awnings, and in some cases 
all-the-year-round furniture, are likely to be 
reduced in the late summer or early autumn 
to half or even less than half the prices of 
the previous spring. 


The Best Floors and Their Coverings 


ALLS and floors come first in the list of 

particular things to be studied ; indeed, 
it is the business of the landlord to make 
them presentable. The problems of walls 
and floors are most satisfactorily solved, 
however, by those fortunate enough to own 
the home they live in. 

The prevalent taste for bare floors is to be 
commended not only on the grounds of 
health and beauty, but also upon that of 
economy both in money cost and in care. 
Hardwood floors, to be sure, are expensive 
in the beginning, but once laid they should 
last as long as the house does and grow 
handsomer with time. If the first cost puts 
hardwood out of the question, ridge-sawed 
Georgia pine, laid after the plasterers are 
out of the house, makes an equally hand- 
some floor, durable enough for all but the 
hardest usage. It can bestained and oiled, 
or may be finished in the natural color with 
varnish. Three coats of good varnish will 
form a hard, protective covering which will 
materially lengthen the life of the floor, 
especially if worn spots are occasionally 
touched up with an additional coat. Par- 
quetry flooring is handsome and durable, 
but expensive, costing from forty-five cents 
a square foot upward, the border being 
extra. 

For bedrooms, especially in an old house, 
oil paint is a good floor covering and readily 
cleaned. For the bathroom floor nothing 
is so good as mosaic or other tiling or good 
cement, which are impervious to water and 
require no covering except a small cork or 
linoleum mat. In an old house where the 
bathroom already has a sound wooden floor 
it may be painted or varnished, or com- 
pletely covered with linoleum ; but the lat- 
ter, to be satisfactory, requires skillful fitting 
around the pipes and fixtures. 

A floor of maple or other hard wood has 
long been the orthodox thing for a kitchen, 
but experience shows that the amount of 
scrubbing which even a hardwood floor 
needs involves a terrible expenditure of 
energy with indifferent results, since it is an 
impossibility to scrub a wooden floor en- 
tirely clean. A pine floor may be either 
painted or stained, but either finish is unsat- 
isfactory, for most of it comes off sooner or 
later upon the scrubbing-brush, while even 
the hardest varnish is eaten into by grease. 
Aside from tile or cement with mats to 
relieve the feet, the only really desirable 
covering for the kitchen floor is linoleum, 
whose virtues and value we are but slowly 
recognizing. Inlaid linoleum, meaning that 
in which the pattern goes all the way through 
instead of being merely printed on the top, is 
far and away the best covering yet devised 
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Editor's Note —These articles are the result of years of practical experience and investigation: 
on the part of Mrs. West as a housekeeper with four children and a limited income, and on the 
part of Doctor West as a student of economics and an investigator of economic conditions for 
the United States Government (in the Department of Commerce and Labor )— thus combining 


practical experience and scientific: investigation. 
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for kitchen floors— excepting only the high-grade lino- 
leum with no pattern at all, which has an advantage in 
price. Inlaid linoleum costs from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half or more a square yard, though if the pattern 
is merely 2 mottled ‘‘ imitation of granite’’ the price is 
only eighty-five cents. It should be laid with a special 
cement made for the purpose, which makes the joints 
impervious to water. Once properly laid and fastened 
inlaid linoleum should be good tor ten or fifteen years’ 
wear, and it may then be covered with a coating of var- 
nish and wear for several years longer. Being made ofa 
mixture of linseed oil and finely pulverized cork, pressed 
upon a backing of coarse fabric, it is resilient and water- 
proof; anything spilled upon it is easily wiped up, and 
it requires no scrubbing whatever. It should be cleaned 
now and then with skim milk or a mixture of kerosene 
and warm water, and occasionally with a solution of yolk 
of egg in water. Coming as it does in really ornamental 

atterns, and having the further merit of warmth, Jino- 
— makes an excellent floor covering for the dining- 
room also. Some of the more popular patterns resemble 

arquetry flooring —an illusion which is increased by 
finishing with wax. 


Rugs and Carpetings Should be of Good Quality 


N THE average family of limited means, especially 

where there are children, floor coverings are subjected 
to hard usage ; they must suffer not only the constant 
strain from boot heels, but also that which comes from 
sweeping and shaking or beating them. Unless a very 
good quality is chosen carpets and rugs soon show 
signs of wear most distressing to the careful housewife. 

The day of tacked-down carpets has about gone by, 
except in old houses where the condition of the floors 
will not permit them to be exposed. Even when carpet- 
ing is bought by the yard it is now usually made up into 
rug form, with a border. 

For sterling wearing qualities nothing is better than 
a good body Brussels, which may be had for a dollar 
and a quarter to a dollar and sixty-five cents a yard, 
while rugs sufficient to cover the greater part of a room 
cost from ten to fifty dollars. Brussels and Wilton 
are the originals of most present-day carpets. They are 
made on a foundation of coarse linen fabric, loops of 
wool being woven over wires so as to raise the pattern. 
The threads are colored before weaving, and by exam- 
ining the back of a Brussels carpet one may see the 
coiored threads woven into the linen. Tapestry carpet 
has a pile similar to Brussels, but the wool is all on the 
surface, and as soon as the pile wears off the foundation 
shows ; whereas in Brussels carpets the wool is so inter- 
woven into the foundation that it never wears entirely 
off. Tapestry being only forty cents to a dollar a yard, 
it is one of the most common carpets in use; but it is 
greatly inferior to body Brussels, as well as to Axmin- 
ster and Wilton. Axminster, especially, can hardly be 
surpassed. If ingrain carpeting is used nothing but the 
best wool ingrain should be chosen; these carpets, at 
seventy-five cents to a dollar and a quarter a yard, come 
in pretty designs, and are reversible. Rag carpeting, 
a yard wide, may be had for twenty-five cents to a 
dollar or more a yard from the stores, or may be woven 
to order without additional cost ; rugs of this material are 
now much in vogue. 

Mattings are attractive floor coverings, but they do 
not withstand much hard usage, they are rather difficult 
to lay, and still more difficult to take up without injury. 
It is economy to buy matting by the roll of forty yards. 
Japanese mattings are the finest and prettiest kinds com- 
monly used, but are more expensive than the Chinese, 
which are more durable. The grass mattings made in 
America are probably more durable than either. 

Cheap Japanese rugs of jute, which begin to go to 
pieces as soon as they are swept, have proved so trouble- 
some that the best stores have stopped buying them. 
For about twelve dollars, however, one may still buy a 
large rug of cotton or paper fibre which should be good 
for several years’ use. Satisfactory wool rugs large 
enough for a good-sized room may be had for twenty to 
fifty dollars—or you may pay ten thousand dollars for 
an Oriental rug of the same size. 

Recent revivals of the hooked-rug industry in the 
mountains of New England have made it possible to 
obtain rugs of purely American design and hand-work 
which are hardly surpassed in the Orient. When made 
from hand-spun materials throughout and colored with 
vegetable dyes, the price is between three and four 
dollars a square foot ; when factory-made materials are 
used the price is from ninety cents to a dollar and a 
quarter a square foot. 


Paint Makes the Best Wall-Finish 


ROBABLY the best wall-finish is paint. Where 
several coats are used oil paints are somewhat ex- 
pensive ; but a wall thus finished can be washed with 
soap and water, and will need nothing else for many 
years. Cold-water paints are excellent substitutes for 
oil paint at about one-third the cost, and give the walls a 
velvety finish far more pleasing to the eye than the gloss 
produced by oil; but if the walls are to be washed it is 
well to use paints prepared for outdoor work, for these 
resist water remarkably well. Cold-water paints must 
not be confused with cheap calcimines mixed with glue, 
which cannot be washed and are never wholly satisfac- 
tory ; both are sold under fancy names, so that the con- 
sumer must be at some pains to know what he is getting. 
The water paints make the most sanitary covering for 
kitchen walls and bedrooms, and with a _stenciled 
border they are good enough for any room. Even where 
paper is used on the walls, the ceiling should be tinted 
some very light shade, which will reflect and diffuse 
nearly all the light ; and the space above the picture-rail 
may be either tinted the same shade or frescoed in colors 
harmonizing with the walls. 

The prevalent use of wall-papers must be explained 
by their cheapness and convenience and the great vari- 
ety of attractive designs available. They cannot be said 
to be sanitary, for they are applied with paste which is 
liable to mould, and they are sufficiently rough to harbor 
germs ; nor are they cheap in the long run, for they are 
easily torn and are ruined by water and smoke; they 
fade quickly, and are almost impossible to clean. The 
most satislactory of the medium-priced wall-papers are 


ingrain, cartridge or other plain varieties, which cost 
from fifteen to forty cents a roll, and make a pleasing 
background for pictures and ornaments. The cheapest 
wall-papers are never economical, though last year’s 
patterns are apt to be much cheaper than the latest 
designs, and quite as attractive. 

The various textile fabrics used for wall hangings are 
much more expensive than paper in first cost, but much 
more durable. Burlap fades very readily, but may be 
recolored on the wall with a dye made for the purpose. 
Neither burlap, grass-cloth, canvas, buckram nor cotton 
tapestries can be said to be sanitary. 


Window and Door Hangings 


CONOMY in furnishing implies little: use of draperies. 
Hangings of silk, velvet and heavy wool fabrics are 
expensive and unsanitary; they gather an incredible 
quantity of dust and dirt ; they all fade more or less, and 
are often attacked by moths and mould. Where dra- 
peries are necessary a choice may be made among infinite 
varieties of cotton materials. Chintz at forty-five cents 
a yard, denim at twenty-five cents or less, and cretonne 
from twelve and a half cents upward are all suitable for 
hangings, and when they have become soiled or faded 
may be utilized in various other ways. At windows 
where it is desired only to diffuse the light nothing is 
better than sheer nets, which may be had for twenty to 
sixty cents a yard, or madras, which comes in white, 
écru or colors at prices from twenty-five cents up toa 
dollar and a half a yard ; while various muslins, mulls and 
scrims may be bought for twelve and a half to fifty cents 
a yard. Draperies made up from these materials are 
not only cheaper but are nearly always in better taste 
than lace curtains of anything like corresponding cost. 
They can also be made to fit the windows more exactly. 
They may be bought by the bolt or piece more cheaply 
than by the yard. 

Holland shades are somewhat more expensive than 
ordinary opaque, but they are much more durable ; in 
stock sizes they are thirty-five cents apiece, and these 
may be trimmed to fit narrow windows by cutting off 
the left-hand end of the rollers. 


Furniture is Meant for Use, Not for Ornament 


ABLES, chairs and similar articles of furniture are 
meant for use, and not primarily for ornament ; 
hence they should be bought with a view to utility and 
durability. The economical buyer will pass by fragile 
gilt drawing-room chairs and most upholstered furni- 
ture, though leather chair-seats and cushions are allow- 
able, being exceedingly durable. The fashion of the 
hour favors plain surfaces and straight lines. The so- 
called ‘‘ mission furniture’’ seen everywhere today is 
copied or adapted from that made in the old missions of 
Mexico and California, where the friars fashioned their 
own chairs, tables and bookshelves out of solid wood 
by long, laborious hours of hand-work. There is, of 
course, very little of the real mission furniture in exist- 
ence, and it is chiefly in the hands of collectors. Some 
of the imitations turned out by the factories copy the 
straight lines and square corners of the original without 
perpetuating its more excellent qualities— solid wood 
and honest labor : the massive legs may be only hollow 
boxes, and pieces are glued on to simulate mortised 
joints! Even in that which is as solid as it looks the 
rage for simplicity and plainness has been carried to an 
absurd extent. A piece of furniture is not desirable 
only because it is plain, and a reasonable amount of 
ornament is not necessarily expensive. ‘Table legs lose 
nothing in strength from being slightly curved or having 
the corners other than right angles. The important 
thing is to be sure that in buying furniture one is buying 
good wood and honest workmanship, instead of paying 
tor gingerbread work which is not what it pretends to be. 
So-called cottage furniture is likely to combine sim- 
plicity with honesty of design and construction, being 
very often adapted from Colonial patterns. The best 
furniture-makers supply their wares in any finish desired 
to make them harmonize with their surroundings. 
Willow, rattan and prairie-grass furniture is economi- 
cal, light and often very satisfactory. Rattan rocking- 
chairs are especially comfortable for bedroom use ; one 
costing five or six dollars will last for many years. 


The Best Kitchen Furnishings are the Cheapest 


HE most important rooms in the house are the 

kitchen and the bedrooms; for we must eat and 
Sleep if we are to live and work at all. Whatever wis- 
dom there may be in the ideas of those brilliant writers 
who picture the coming of a kitchenless Utopia, it is 
certain that at present, tor the vast majority of homes, 
the kitchen is the pivot upon which the whole domestic 
machinery turns ; and it must be finished and furnished 
in such a way as to produce the best results with the 
least expenditure of vital force on the part of the worker, 
who in a great majority of American homes is the 
mother, whose strength is most indispensable to the 
well-being of the family.. Whatever lessens her work is 
the best economy of all. 

It is nowhere truer than in the kitchen that the best is 
always the cheapest. A cheap cookstove is an endless 
source of worry and trouble to those who use it, while a 
really excellent range, which need not cost over twenty- 
five dollars, is easily regulated and dependable. A gas 
range should not cost more than fifteen dollars, or 
eighteen dollars and a half with a water-back. Where 
gas is used only in summer a ‘‘ hot plate’’ of two or 
three burners, with a double-walled, asbestos-lined, 
portable oven and a combination broiler and toaster will 
do all the work of an expensive range except heating 
the bathroom water supply. 

The refrigerator is one of the most important pieces 
of furniture in any house, for upon its construction de- 
pend economy of food and ice and the health of the 
family. The chief desiderata in a refrigerator are 
thorough insulation and perfect cleanliness. The best 
material for the interior is solid porcelain, with rounded 
corners to facilitate cleaning. The circulation of air 
should be such that a damp cloth placed in the food 
compartment will quickly dry. The trap should empty 
into a funnel extending through a hole in the floor and 
discharging into a barrel outside the house. 


The kitchen furniture proper, consisting of a table, a 
chair and a long-legged stool, may be bought for three 
or four dollars; but unless there is a convenient cup- 
board in the pantry a good kitchen cabinet is almost a 
necessity. The best-arranged cabinets have the flour- 
bin above the moulding-board, with a rotary flodr-sifter 
at the bottom. 

-As for the cooking utensils, the various enameled 
wares have much to recommend them, but have not 
proved quite so durable as they were expected to. The 
enamel chips off or is burned off easily, and leaks soon 
appear where the enamel is worn away. Much of the 
enameled ware sold in department stores is not of 
the best grade, but‘‘ seconds.’’ It is no doubt economy 
to get the first-class articles from reliable dealers ; and 
especial care should be taken to avoid the enamels in 
which metals are used which form poisonous compounds 
with the acids of fruits or vegetables. 

Aluminum makes the lightest and best cooking uten- 
sils, but has always been too expensive for common use. 
Recently, however, some manufacturers have begun to 
offer utensils made of this remarkable metal at more 
reasonable prices. 

Copper utensils with a lining of tin are unexcelled in 
wearing qualities, but they are also expensive. 

Although tinware has rather suffered eclipse in popular 
favor of recent years, it still remains an excellent mate- 
rial for many uses. The market is so flooded at present 
with thin and worthless tinware that it is necessary to 
go toreliable hardware dealers for a satisfactory quality. 
A well-selected kitchen outfit which would cost thirty- 
five dollars in enameled ware or seventy dollars in the 
best aluminum or nickel-plated copper may be had in 
good tin-plate for seventeen dollars and fifty cents. 
Including the necessary iron and wooden ware the outtit 
will cost about twenty-five dollars. 


Beds and Bedding Should Always be Comfortable 


T IS said that the average man spends some twenty 
years in sleep; and there is nothing that conduces 
more to one’s health and working power than a com- 
fortable bed. The metal bedstead has everything in its 
favor; it is cheap, durable, cleanly and _ sufficiently 
ornamentai. The cheaper enameled beds will need a 
new coat of paint after moving or other rough usage, 
but it is easily applied and makes an old bedstead as 
good as new. It is wisdom to buy the plainest bed 
possible and put the money thus saved into a thoroughly 
good spring and mattress. Never buy a cheap spring. 
One of woven wire, properly supported or reénforced, 
will cost three dollars at least, and it is better economy 
to pay four or five dollars and get a guaranteed article. 
Mattresses are made of many materials, and cost from 
three dollars up to fifty dollars. A fair mattress of felt 
can be bought for eight or ten dollars, though really 
good ones cost fifteen dollars, and high-grade hair mat- 
tresses from that price up. Felt is considered more 
sanitary than hair, but the hair mattress is much more 
easily renovated. 

Among the many cheaper kinds of mattresses are 
some that answer very well for a time, where strict 
economy must be observed. Those of excelsior are 
heavy and soon become lumpy; but those having an 
inside layer of husks or moss, covered at top and bottom 
with cotton, are fairly satisfactory. Air mattresses are 
the most sanitary kind, though not commonly used 
except in hospitals. The next best thing from the stand- 
point of cleanliness is a mattress made on the principle 
of a box spring; but these are heavy, and when the 
springs get out of place are disagreeably lumpy. Of 
cheap mattresses, perhaps the best and most economical 
is simply a thick cotton pad, which may be either bought 
or made at home from several layers of cotton batting 
covered with unbleached muslin and tacked here and 
there to hold the cotton in place. Two of these pads 
make a very soft and comfortable bed. 

California wool blankets, which cost from four and a 
half to six dollars a pair, are a good investment. 
Cotton blankets are too heavy in proportion to the 
warmth they give to be altogether comfortable in cold 
weather, but they are economical for country cottages 
and for summer use generally. 

Marseilles counterpanes wear well, but crocheted 
spreads are cheaper and launder more easily. The best 
of all spreads for summer use are dimity, which may be 
washed like the sheets; while for warmth, durability 
and ornamental effect nothing is better than the old- 
fashioned blue-and-white coverlets which are made to 
order in various pleasing patterns by mountain weavers 
in the South. 

Bed muslins have greatly advanced in price of late 
owing to the higher price of raw cotton, so that good 
sheets now cost from seventy-five cents to one dollar and 
a half apiece, and pillow-cases twenty to twenty-five cents. 
If laundered at home, heavy muslin gives very good 
service. Linen is much more durable, but so expensive 
as to be beyond the reach of the limited purse A 

The universal use of huckaback for hand-towels is 
good evidence of its satisfactory quality. This material 
comes in many grades at different prices, it being possi- 
ble to buy very fair towels for twelve and a half cents 
apiece. Perhaps the most economical towel for all 
purposes is of cotton, woven loosely in a lacelike stitch. 
These towels come in three sizes, at twelve and a half 
cents and upward. 


The Dining-Room Furnishings 


ABLE linens are of many grades, the finest damasks 
being of French or Irish manufacture, the less ex- 
pensive grades coming from Scotland, Germany and 
Belgium. Very little grass-bleached linen is now to be 
had, and as bleaching by chemicals undoubtedly injures 
the fibre, it is economy to buy unbleached or half- 
bleached linens. The cheaper grades of linens, such as 
those of Scotch and German make, suitable for common 
use, may be had from seventy-five cents a yard upward, 
a really excellent quality costing one dollar and a 
quarter to one dollar and a half a yard, with napkins 
from two dollars to three dollars and a half a dozen. 
As for the silver, solid ware is probably the better 
investment, considering the many years of service it 
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HE Lover of Music had come to his favor- 
ite seat. It was in the front row of the 
balcony, just where the curve reaches its 

outermost point, and like a rounded headland 
meets the unbroken flow of the long-rolling, 
invisible waves of rhythmical sound. The 
value of that chosen place did not seem to be 
known to the world, else there would have 


Is 


“PS; 


in adjustment, that he was watching. It was 
a company of human beings, trained and dis- 
ciplined to common action, understanding one 
another through the sharing of a certain tech- 
nical knowledge, and bound together by unity 
of will which was expressed in their central ¢ 
obedience to the leader. The arms, the hands, 
the lips of these hundred persons were weav- 





Se 





} been a higher price demanded for the privi- ing together the many-colored garment of 

a lege of occupying it. People were willing to music, because their minds knew the pattern 

pay far more to get into the boxes, or even and their wills worked together in the design. 

6S) to have a chair reserved on the crowded level Here was the wonderiul hidden system of 
“NAS of the parquet. But the Lover of Music cared 


communication, more magical than any mech- 
anism, just because it was less perfect, just 
because it left room, along each separate 
channel, for the coming in of those slight, in- 
calculable elements of personal emotion which 
lend the touch of life to rhythm and tone. 
The instruments were but the tools. The com- 
poser was the master-designer. The leader 
and his orchestra were the weavers of the rich 
robe of sound, in which alone the hidden 
Spirit of Music, daughter of Psyche and Amor, 
becomes perceptible to mortal sense. The 
smooth and harmonious action of the players 
seemed to lend a new charm, delicate and 
indefinable, to the development of the clear 
and heart-strengthening theme with its subtle 
variations and its powerful, emphatic close, 
like the fullness of meaning in the last line of 
a noble sonnet. 

In the pause that followed the Lover of 
Music let himself drift quietly with the thoughts 
of peace and concord awakened by this love 
liest of andantes. The beginning ofthe Scherzo 
found him, somehow or other, in a new relation to the visible image 
of the orchestra. The weird, almost supernatural music, murmured at 


little for fashion, and had long ago ceased to 
reckon the worth of things by the prices asked 
for them in the market. He. knew that his 
coign of vantage, by some secret confluence 
of architectural lines, gave him the very best 
of the delight of hearing that the vast hall 
contained. It was for that delight that he was 
thirsting, and he surrendered himself to it. 


on 


E HAD arrived at an oasis in the day. 
Since morning he had been toiling through 
the Sahara of the city’s noise: arid, senseless, 
inhospitable noise; roaring of wheels, clang- 
ing of bells, shrieking of whistles, clatter of 
machinery, squawking of horns, raucous and 
strident voices: confused, bewildering, ex- 
hausting noise, a desolate and unfriendly 
v desert for the ear. Now all that waste, how!- 
BS ing wilderness was shut out by the massive 
walls of the concert hall, and he found himself 
in a haven of refuge. 
But silence alone would not have healed and restored his spirit. It 
needed something more than the absence of harsh and brutal and meaning- 
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less noise to satisfy him; it needed the presence of melody and harmony : 
tones measured, ordered and restrained; varied and blended not. by 
chance, but by feeling and reason ; sound expressive of the secret life and 
the rhythmical emotion of the human heart. And this he found flowing 
all around him, entering deeply into him, filling all the parched and empty 
channels of his being, as he listened to Beethoven’s great Symphony in C 
Minor. 

There was nothing between him and the orchestra. The figure of the 
conductos, dressed in black, stood in the centre: silent, impassive, firm, 
eloquent in its tranquil pose. With slight motions, easy and graceful as it 
they came without thought and required no effort, his right hand gave the 
time and rhythm with the little baton commanding swift obedience ; while 
his left hand lightly beckoned here and there with magical persuasion, 
drawing forth louder or softer notes, stirring the groups of instruments 
to passionate expression, or hushing them to delicate and ethereal strains. 

There was no labor, no dramatic display in that leadership; nothing 
to distract the attention or to break the spell of the music. All the toil 
of art, the consideration of effects, the sharp and vehement assertion of 
authority, lay behind him in the rehearsals. Now the finished work, the 
noble interpretation of the composer’s musical idea, flowed forth at the 
leader’s touch, as if each motive and phrase, each period and melody, 
were waiting somewhere in the air to reveal itself at his slight signal. 
Through all the movement of the A/egro con brio, with its momentous 
struggle between Fate and the human soul, the orchestra answered to the 


first by the ’cellos and double-basses, then proclaimed by the horns as if 
by the trumpet of Fate itself; the repetition of the same struggle of emo- 
tions which had marked the first movement, but now more tense, more 
passionate, more human; the strange, fantastic mingling of comedy and 
tragedy in the Trio and Fugue, with its abrupt questions and answers — 
all this seemed to him like a moving picture of the inner life of man. And 
while he followed it the other half of his mind was watching the players, no 
longer as a group, a unit of disciplined action, but as individuals, persons 
for each of whom life had a distinct color and tone and meaning. 


ox 


IS eyes rested unconsciously on the pale, dreamy face of the second 

violinist; the black, rugged brows of the trumpeter; the long, gentle 
countenance of the flute-player with its flexible lips and blond beard. The 
grizzled head of the ’cellist bent over his instrument with an air of quiet 
devotion; the burly form of the player of the double-bassoon, behind his 
rare and awkward instrument, waiting for his time to come in, had the look 
of a man who could not be surprised or troubled by anything; one of the ° 
bass-violinists had the rough-hewn figure and the divinely-chiseled, sorrow- 
lighted face of Lincoln; the others were children of the every-day; the 
clarinettist, with his dark beard and high temples, might have sat for 
Rembrandt’s picture of ‘‘ The Philosopher’’?; and the rotund kettle- 
drummer, with his smooth head and sparkling eyes, restlessly turning his 
little keys and bending down to listen to the tuning of his grotesque 


master’s will as if it were a single instrument. music-pots, seemed impatient for his part in the score when he was to 
build the magical bridge on which the Symphony passes, without a break, 

Orr from the third to the last movement. 
‘* All these persons,’’ said the inner voice of the Lover of Music (he 
listening all the while to the entangling and unfolding, dismissing and 


oes 


ND so, for a time, it seemed to the Lover of Music as he looked down 
upon it from his lofty place. With what precision the bows of the violins 


tO“~77 moved up and down together; how accurately the wood-winds came in recalling of the various motives)—**‘ All these persons have their own lives 
with their gentler notes; how regularly the brazen keys of the trumpets and characters. They have known joys and sorrows, failures and suc- 

RY rose and fell, and the long, shining tubes of the trombones slid out and cesses. They have hoped and feared. All that Beethoven poured into 
PISS in. Such varied motions, yet all so limited, so orderly, so certain and this music from his experience of poverty, of conflict with physical weak- 
4 obedient, looked like the sure interplay of the parts of a wonderful ness and the cruel limitations of Fate, ot baffled desire, of loneliness, of 
>} machine. More and more the impression of a marvelous unity, a mechan strong resolution, of immortal courage and faith, these players in their 


ical certainty of action, grew upon that half of his mind which was occupied measure and degree have known. Even now they may be in love, in 


3u 








with sight, and gave him a singular satisfaction and comfort. It was hatred, in friendship, in jealousy, in gloom, in resignation, in courage or 
I good to be free, for a little while at least, from the everlasting personal in happiness. What strange paths le behind them; what Jaughter and 
CAMN equation, the perplexing interest in human individuals, the mysterious and what tears have they shared; what secret ties unite them, one with 
$ disturbing sympathies awakened by contact with other lives, and to give another, and what hidden barriers rise between those who do not under- 
=< one’s self to the pure enjoyment of an impersonal work of art, rendered stand and those who do not care! There are many stories running along 
RC by the greatest - instruments. underneath this music, some of them just begun, some long since ended, 
rAZus But presently the A//egro came to an end, and with the pause there some never to find a true completion; little stories of many lands, 
KA came that brief stir in the orchestra, that momentary relaxation of nerves humorous and pathetic, droll and capricious legends, merry jests, vivid 
. and muscles, that moving and turning of many heads in different directions, romances, serious tales of patience and devotion. And out of these a 
Hn tte4 that swift interchange of looks and smiles and whispered words between stories, because they are human, has come the humanity of the players: x 
tA ce pegee, which seemed like the temporary dissolving of the spell that the thing which makes it possible for them to feel this music, and to play YE 5 
SAD made them one. And with this general but separated and uncertain it, not as a machine would play, grinding it out with dead monotony, but 
le j movement a vague thought, an unformulated question, passed into the with all the color and passion of life itself.”’ Jan 
Ae mind of the Lover of Music. on Ge? 
How would the leader reassemble the parts of his instrument in a few NG 
f a3) seconds, and make them one again and resume control over it? How ERE the inner voice which had been running along through the 


would he make the pipes and strings and tubes and drums answer to his 


Scherzo and the Trio and the Recapitulation died away quietly with the 
touch, though he laid no hand upon them? There must be some strange, 


pianissimo passage in which the double-basses and the drums carry one 


invisible keyboard, some secret system of communication between him 
and those various contrivances of wood and wire and sheepskin and 
horsehair and metal (so curiously and grotesquely fashioned, when one 
came to consider them), out of which he was to bring melody and 
harmony. How should one conceive of this mysterious keyboard and its 
hidden connections? How should one comprehend and imagine it? 


through the very heart of mystery; and the Lover of Music found himself 
intensely waiting for the great Finza/e. Now it comes, long-expected, 
surprising, victorious, sweeping all the instruments into its mighty current, 
pausing for a moment to take up the most delicate and mysterious melody 
of the Scherzo (changed as if by magic into something new and strange), 
and then moving on again, with hurrying, swelling tide, until it breaks in 


* 
Was it not, after all, the most wonderful thing about the great instrument the swift-rolling, thunderous billows of immeasurable jubilation. SLY 
on which the Symphony was played? The Lover of Music drew a long breath. He sat motionless in his KA 3 
While the Lover of Music, leaning back in his seat, was idly turning seat. The storm of applause did not disturb him. He did not notice that Lt 
over this thought, the Andante began, and all definite questioning and the audience had risen. He was looking at the orchestra, already begin- Ry 
reasoning were absorbed in the calm, satisfying melody which flowed ning to melt away; but he did not really see them. Presently a cane (> <9) 
from the violas and ’cellos. was stretched out from the second row behind him, and touched him on 


ut now a singular change came over the half-conscious impression the shoulder. He turned around and saw the face of his friend the 


which his eyes received as they rested on the orchestra. It was no longer 
a huge and strangely-fashioned instrument, intricate in construction, perfect 


Dreamer, the Brushwood Boy, with its bright eyes and disheveled hair. *ily 


And beside him was the radiant presence of the Girl Who Understood. 








Copyright, 1906, by Moffat, Vard and Company. 
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can and ought to do for themselves. 


As a Physician Sees Women 


A Frank View of Women from the Standpoint of a Successful Practitioner 


IGHTY per cent. of the nervous troubles of women 
can be avoided if they will put themselves in good 
health and keep so. And both of these essentials 

are within the easy reach of every woman. 

The first important fact to remember is this: that the 
will-power must, above all, be cultivated. Now, we 
have heard so much about the will, have become so 
tired of the phrase, ‘‘ Use your will-power,’’ that it is 
not strange that such advice falls upon disgusted ears. 
The trouble all lies in the fact that the will has been 
considered as something apart from the rest-of the 
functions of the brain; that it is something mysterious ; 
that all do not possess the thing, while others are 
blamed if they do not put it into immediate activity. 

It is only natural when a woman is suffering from 
some form of nagging nervousness which makes life for 
those around her anything but agreeable, and she is told 
a hundred times a day there is nothing the matter with 
her, or hears her friends say, ‘* She could do differently 
if she would only use her will-power,’’ that she should 
become out of patience and finally refuse to hear advice 
which she feels to be unreasonable and cruel. 

A woman must first rid her mind of any metaphysical or 
philosophic ideas concerning the will. It is simply one 
of the psychic energies which go to make up a success- 
ful life; and here is the point I wish to impress: that 
the will-power depends entirely upon physical health. 
It is not because the complaining woman has no will- 
power; it is because of some slight physiologic, not 
»hysical, disorder. This has caused the blood circulat- 
ing in the brain to be in such a condition as temporarily 
to prevent the cells making up the will centre from acting. 

It is therefore somewhat unreasonable for the nervous 
woman to say she ‘‘ can’t use her will-power,’’ that she 
hasn't any to use, and a little unreasonable for friends 
or physician to repeat, ‘‘ Oh, bosh, of course you can, 
only you won’t exert yourself.’”’ These statements are 
partly true, for the woman does not exert her determi- 
nation to rid herself of the annoying incubus. 


How to Get a Grip on the Will-Power 


VERY normal mental act depends upon the purity 
of the blood flowing through the brain; every large 
and tiny vessel in the brain must be in perfect condition 
to allow this healthful flow. Every organ in the body 
has its poisons to get rid of ; the skin, which is the out- 
side lung, the interior lungs and the other organs — all 
work to effect this process. Any little disturbance in 
one tiny secreting spot disturbs the balance of poisonous 
outgo and the intake of pure material. 

iF hestend of worrying about the apparent loss of will- 
power, instead of calling the doctor to give drugs which 
only aggravate the conditions and often end in ruinous 
drug habits, the woman will take natural means of 
eliminating the subtle poisons, she will find that the 
will-power returns to her with a little effort on her part 
to exert it. 

How is she to do this? First remember that pure 
watet taken in small quantities but repeated frequently 
—a gallon a day—will place the vessels in a condition 
to flush the system, but not unless gentle exercise of 
every portion of the body is taken. 

The amount of exercise should be such as to produce 
a slight perspiration; no more. Too great or violent 
exercise will do harm. Results must be looked for 
slowly. Every morning some mild, natural saline water 
should flow through the arteries. Deep breathing will 
aid in the elimination of poisonous products and inci- 
dentally reduce superfluous flesh, while, on the contrary, 
it will put healthy flesh on the too lean woman. 

Now having the will cells of the brain nourished by 
healthy fluid they can be put into activity by a little 
effort. There is no longer any excuse for the woman to 
be nagged by nervous worry, or to keep those around 
her in a disgusted and non-interested mood. 

Every function of the body increases in power by 
constant and consistent use: will as well as muscle. 
Every woman should bear this in mind. Medical men 
have become out of patience with the women who can 
and won't. I have a woman patient who is a sad mental 
cripple simply because she would not drink water. Her 
arteries are like old, rusty, clogged pipes, and now, when 
she should be a comfort and pleasure to her children, 
she is under the daily espionage of an attendant. 

Constant worry if not stopped will ultimately result in 
a real mental disease, so sensitive are the brain cells to 
useless activity. Except in their delicate arrangements 
there is no dividing-line between brain actions and mus- 
cular actions. I mean that both are physiologic, and the 
functions of the brain cells are no more mysterious than 
those of the muscles. 

The constant dwelling on self, the fixing of the mind 
on some organ of the body until you are ill from fear of 
impending trouble, the reiterated statements of your 
imagination, are sure ways of becoming ill. All these 
imaginary troubles can be avoided and a healthful, 
happy life followed if women will carefully remember 
and follow the advice above given. 


Men Take Care of Themselves Better Than Women 


OMEN often say to me: ‘‘ Oh, if you men suffered 
from nervous troubles you would not be so heart- 
less.’’ As a matter of fact, a certain class of men do 
suffer from hysteria. But they are 
individuals of an effeminate char- 


The intestinal tract needs washing as well asits entrance, 
the teeth and mouth. A man will drink plenty of water 
throughout the day and not deluge his arteries with 
chemical sweets in the form of soda water. Many do, 
of course, drink what is injurious to their brain and 
nerves, but the essential fact remains, however, that these 
same foolish individuals consume large quantities of 
water with their potations. 

Man knows the necessity of perspiring and will exer- 
cise to that extent; moreover, he sees that this excretory 
product is well washed from his outer lungs, the skin, 
On the other hand, many women seek some powder or 
lotion to stop them from perspiring. All these little facts 
bear upon man’s better will-power, or rather his ability 
to exert it, which is the principal difference between 
man and woman today. 


Difference Between the Physical Man and Woman 


HAT there is a great difference between the nervous 
health of man and woman is evident, and this differ- 
ence is shown in the extremes. When aman is mentally 
worried he is a far more difficult patient to handle than a 
woman, for in reality his brain is much more physiologi- 
cally disturbed under the same conditions. Once arouse 
him, however, to the absolute necessity of helping him- 
self and not to depend upon the physician beyond medi- 
cal advice, and he will make efforts to exert a dormant 
will-power. 

A woman can do the same as soon as she realizes the 
fact that all the doctor can do is to advise her in physical 
matters ; that she has been endowed with psychical ener- 
gies to work out her own happiness and it is her own 
fault if she does not. 

Woman has as many things to think about as man. 
In her natural career and environment—the home — 
there is no excuse for her to mope, complain, bury her- 
selfin introspection, and bring upon herself an imaginary 
illness that is a nuisance to every one around her, includ- 
ing the annoyed and disgusted physician. Should she 
be unmarried there are things for her to do of great value 
to society and of greater value to her health. Let her 
get a hobby if she can’t find anything else to keep her 
away from herself. 

The idea that because woman is physiologically differ- 
ent from man she must suffer from nervousness is all 
wrong. In her way she should be the healthier of the 
sexes, and she can be if she will call herself instead of 
the doctor. 

Drugs, ‘‘ tonics,’’ health-foods and everything that is 
contrary to the laws of Nature should be thrown into the 
garbage-can, and in their place should be put fresh air, 
slight systematic exercise and the evoking of the rusty 
will-power —for it is always there ready to be burnished. 

Woman eats too many sweets. It is true that the 
human machine needs sugar. It is a natural fuel to 
burn and give heat. In our present manner of living we 
do not eat in the raw state the plants and vegetables that 
are rich in sugars and which supply the wild animals and 
savages with their substitute for candy. But these facts 
are no excuse for filling the system with chemically- 
prepared sweets, with taking into the stomach nasty 
syrups made to foam with artificial carbonated water, 
and doing this in the morning, before dinner and at 
bedtime. 

A little pure candy after the last meal of the day 
sometimes acts beneficially, but the eating of sweets at 
all hours is a positive injury to the nervous system. 

How can a woman expect to be in good health who 
comes home to dinner with her stomach filled with syrups 
which are kept bubbling in her interior, her lungs filled 
with the fetid air of the bargain store, and her skin trying 
to get rid of the overheat of all the sugar fermentation 
produced by a luncheon of bonbons and chocolate 
éclairs? She has no appetite ; healthful food — food that 
every nerve cell in her body is crying for—is scarcely 
touched, and when thirst comes it is denied anything 
but a solution of tannic acid — tea — in which floats more 
sugar. 


The Craze for Operations on Women 


OW to a very serious matter: the craze, or fad, for 

operations on women. All credit must be given 
to the men who have made many organic diseases no 
longer a terror. The advance in surgery the past ten 
years has been wonderful. But it has brought with it an 
unfortunate following of men who see in every abdominal 
pain the excuse for some mutilating operation. It is a 
dangerous state of affairs, and so far has it gone that 
surgeons of the highest calibre are warning the profession 
concerning it. Many women, in my opinion, have been 
uselessly mutilated for life. These, and many others, 
are the victims of uncontrolled enthusiasm, the desire 
for advertisement, and, more than all, a lack of exact 
medical knowledge. 

Post-graduate schools for surgery have sprung up 
throughout the land. Here the young and the middle- 
aged doctor go to place themselves —for a certain price 
—under the instruction of a famous local surgeon. The 
physician sees nothing all day but operations on women. 
The woman is a negligiblé quantity; the operation is the 
thing. After afew weeks of this life he becomes hypno- 
tized by the knife and the visual images of decaying or 
diseased organs in every woman’s body. He calls to 


mind Mrs. Brown’s case, or Miss Smith who has been 
complaining of unhappiness for years. Probably the 
reason Miss Hardring cannot get along with her servants 
is due to an abdominal tumor which keeps her irritable. 
At any rate, he argues under his obsession, it won’t do 
any harm to cut her open and see; she is well off and 
can afford to pay for a first-class operation. 


The Surgeon Should be Called to “ Halt” 


HE idea that every complaining woman he knows has 

something the matter with her insides takes a firm 
hold of him. It is a mental fixture, and unfortunately is 
fostered by the female patient he attends. When the 
local paper announces that Doctor Whim has returned 
from a course at the famous clinic of Professor Doem, 
he becomes the cynosure of his whining patients, and 
many are the abdominal pains and aches started on their 
inoculating rounds. 

If the result of all this misplaced enthusiasm were seen 
only in the woman of middle age it would not be so de- 
plorable, but think of the unsexing of young women and 
schoolgirls! 

Many of these operations have been done in perfect 
good faith, yet without perfect knowledge of the woman’s 
need. Many have been performed for reasons that a 
good woman should shrink from as she would from 
murder; many have been done to save the life of the 
woman, and many have brought blessings to a family. 

But, on the whole, I believe the craze has reached that 
point where every honest and conscientious man should 
cry, ‘* Halt.” 

What the woman should do is to get rid of the idea 
that every pain means an operation. She should drive 
all thoughts of operations out of her mind and let 
reason come in and remain. 

Should she be suffering from a trouble that is not of 
her own doing a plain understanding should be had 
with a general practitioner, one who has not been 
morally and mentally blinded by the achievements of a 
celebrated surgeon. Get also the advice of your family 
physician and heed carefully what he says. Doing this 
you will probably find that the idea that you needed 
cutting was a delusion, and you will bless the day you 
kept off the operating-table. 

Barring accidents, putting aside those diseases that 
even a layman would recognize as needing the services 
of a surgeon, woman no more needs mutilating than 
man, for Nature goes along in her sure processes of heal- 
ing conditions and injuries incidental to life’s progress. 


The Physician is Not a Father Confessor 


HERE is another vital point on which a very frank 

word should be said to women: 

The physician is not a ‘‘ father confessor’’; your 
domestic troubles are not for him to worry about; he 
has hisown. Everything relating to your physical health 
he should be plainly and unreservedly told. When he 
has got all the necessary information in this matter and 
advised you accordingly, your relations with him cease. 

Too many women are prone to give their tender con- 
fidences and wifely secrets to the physician. This is a 
gross error, and frequently a dangerous one. Physi- 
cians are human; many of them are endowed with a 
perfect, active virility. Under proper relations such 
would see in the woman only a patient to be profes- 
sionally treated; but when the woman commences to 
step over the line that should distinctly mark the rela- 
tions between herself and the physician, and tells him all 
her desires and intimate thoughts, even of her marital 
life, she is treading on very dangerous ground. If such 
a woman sends for her physician when he knows she has 
no professional need for him, when she pursues him daily 
to talk about herself, she little realizes what disgust 
the right man feels toward her, or how soon he will turn 
her over to another practitioner with some remarks she 
would not feel flattered to hear. If he is not made of 
very stern stuff a physician in the toils of an over- 
confiding woman will be the cause of much scandal 
and ofttimes a domestic tragedy. 


A Woman’s Attitude Toward Her Physician 


REAT your physician as a physician, but nothing 

more. In consulting him there should be no reserve 
or false modesty—the latter is a certain evidence oi 
immoral thoughts—in detailing all physical feelings or 
troubles. The physician wants to know all, even the 
minute details of his patient’s condition. Such he will 
hear with interest and sympathy, but step beyond this 
border line and his respect commences to waver. Con- 
tinue to break down gradually the womanly barrier of 
reserve and moral palsy follows in both patient and 
physician. 

When you are detailing your physical condition, giv- 
ing your family history snl calien for advice, remember 
you are talking to a physician, and to a physician only. 
When you have finished with the physician your duty 
and his assistance ends. Go further; gossip, coquette, 
ask questions that you would not dare ask your husband 
or mother, and you are dealing with a man with whom 
you have no moral right to associate or commune. It 
is a dangerous position, this making a physician your 
confessor. Would you do the same with a clubmate or 

business associate of your husband ? 





acter, in that they lack the determi- 
nation to exert themselves, to use 
common-sense in taking care of their 
physical health, and expect the them 
doctor to do for them what they : 

The man who keeps in good 
health drinks water the first thing in 
the morning like any healthy animal. 





professional men. 
“As an Actor Sees Women”; “As a Merchant Sees Women”; “As a Dressmaker 
Sees Women”; and, as a complementary article, “As a Bachelor Sees Women.” 


NOTE —This is the first of a series of articles in which women will actually see themselves 
as men in the different professions which most closely touch women’s interests see 
Behind each article, although no names will be used, will be the most successful 
The other articles will show “As a Clergyman Sees Women”; 


Then why should you do it with 
another man? 

You can have for a reliable friend, 
for a counselor, for an adviser to 
you and your children a physician 
who will respect and admire you so 
long as he remains your physician. 
But when you want him for a man 
companion and a confidant you lose 
the physician. 
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“Seeing Chicago” Through a jj 


Megaphone 


By George Fitch 


Drawings by Harrison Cady 



































ERE’S your ‘‘ Seeing Chicago’’ automobile, gents. 
Biggest automobile in the world. Longest ride on 
earth for a dollar. We show you all the sights of the 

city, the Union loop-the-loop, the Auditorium with all its 
Annexes, the denatured Stock Yards and the steamers 
playing teeter-totter on the Clark Street tunnel. All 
ready? Let ‘er go, Jack. 





“This Mass of Men Moving Slowly 
Down the Street is a Cable Car” 


The building you hear on our right is the cele- 
brated Chicago Board of Trade. It is the loudest 
building in the world. It contains one thousand 
speculators, not one of whom has a muffler on. 
This building originally had a fine tower, but 
when wheat was cornered the last time it rocked 
so that it was condemned as unsafe. 


This is La Salle Street, the financial centre of the 
city. Itis very quiet and few crimes are committed 
onit. Since the eighteen-hour trains have been 
put on between Chicago and New York a Chicago man can 
conduct his financial operations in New York three days 
in the week and lead a respectable life in Chicago the rest 
of the time. 


This very close imitation of a brick wall with windows 
in it is the Monadnock Building. It is the largest office 
building in the world. The man who is being removed in 
an ambulance is a New York man who has just had this 
fact proved to him. 


Chicago’s magnificent new post-office. It cost $4,000,000, 
and seventy-eight workmen died of old age while build- 
ing it. 

As you will notice, all of this part of the city is eighteen 
stories high. Chicago’s skyscrapers are stunted by law. 
Eighteen stories is the limit. Of course, New York has 
buildings twice as high, but then everything in New York 
comes higher than it does here. You can ride half an 
hour in a Chicago cab and still have money enough left to 
pay your street-car fare back. 


Here you behold the entrance to the catacombs of 
Chicago. New York and Boston make a great fuss over 
one subway apiece, but Chicago has a subway under every 
down-town street. As there is nothing on its surface of 
which the city is ashamed it lets the citizens ride on the 
Streets and has its teaming done in the subways. 


We are now passing the ruins of the old city and county 
buildings. They were erected in 1878 and were so poorly 
built that the officials were only able to spend $4,000,000 
apiece on them before they fell down. 


On this corner you can see the office of the Mayor. 
Mayor Dunne is a pleasant-looking, curly-haired gentleman 
with eight children and a traction question on his hands. 

€ favors the municipal ownership of street railways and 
also of aldermen. This last experiment is now being tried 
in Chicago and is proving a great success. 


E ARE now crossing the Chicago River, the most 
celebrated river in America. It is composed of a great 
many different substances adulterated with water. On the 
outskirts of the city vandals steal the contents of this 
river and make them into soaps, oils and celluloid 
combs. This river originally flowed east into the lake. 
Owing to the popular prejudice against the East which 
Prevails here it was turned around some years ago and 
now flows west. 
Toward the lake 


OF you will see the St. Joseph steamer 
arriving. 


It is loaded with young married couples. Every 
morning this steamer takes a cargo of the raw material 
Over to St. Joseph, Michigan, where it is worked up into 


brides and grooms during the day. It is now possible, 
helen to strong competition among the St. Joseph min- 
sters, 


for an engaged couple to cross the lake, obtain a 


license, go through a marriage ceremony warranted to last 


os least three months, get a wedding dinner and return 
> ai lor the sum of two dollars. Next spring the Chicago 
ep: 


z Sremtee stores will put in ministers and cut this price 
ISIC 
4.95. 


lhis is the North Side of Chicago. 
an oasis called Lincoln Park. 
famous Lake Shore Drive. 
residences 
Portraits 


Three miles away is 
To the right of us is the 
: ‘ It is lined with magnificent 
inhabited by janitors, caretakers and family 
Most of the owners live abroad. 

















“The Tablet Says that the Street was 


This mass of men moving slowly down the street is a 
cable car. It is trying to get its passengers home in time 
for dinner. Formerly these cars stopped at every street 
crossing, but now they stop whenever the cable breaks, 
which is oftener and more convenient. 


We are now passing the Wells Street Depot. It shows 
how large the city was thirty years ago. All of Chicago’s 
railway stations do that. 


EFORE us is the celebrated Union loop. All elevated 
trains in the city pass around this loop on every trip. It 
is the largest loop-the-loop in the world and is very safe. 
Only one train fell off last year. You can ride around it 
for a nickel, but you cannot hire a guide to steer you 
through one of its stations for less than a quarter. 
The streets over which the Union loop runs are the 
noisiest in the world. A Chicago business man from the 
loop district can go to sleep in a New York subway train. 


We are again on the South Side. This is State Street, 
Chicago’s most famous thoroughfare. It is called State 
Street because it is all 
within the State of 
Illinois. It is twenty 
miles long and there is 
something doing in 
every mile. The tablet 
on the sidewalk says 
that the street was 
cleaned in 1893. 

The Masonic Tem- 
ple, the highest office 
building in Chicago. 
It is twenty-two stories 
and 303 feet high. One 
of the rules of its roof 
garden is that guests 
must not kick the dog 
star when it gets under 


Cleaned in 1893” 


the tables. On the 
other side of the 
street you will ob- 
serve a man who is 
trying to sell the 
Masonic Temple to a 
stranger from Iowa 
for $950. This is the 
nearest approach toa 
Wall Street curb that 
Chicago has. 


OW we are pass- 

ing one of Chi- 
cago’s greatest retail 
stores. It is the larg- 
est store in the world. 
It is a block long, half 
a block wide and half 
a block high, and 
contains rest-rooms, 
restaurants, subways, 
theatres and_ public 
squares. Every other 
week this store has a tals Gl 
grand opening of its completed build- = 
ing, and on alternate weeks it has a 26 
grand clearing-out sale to make room 
for a new addition. 


“Trying to Sell the fs 
Masonic Temple ; | 
to a Stranger” A 6 


Chicago’s great Public Library. Con- 
tains more acres of mosaics than any 
other building in the world. Contains 
more carloads of books than any library 
west of Washington. 


The Art Institute. Chicago keeps all 
its art in this building. It also contains 
the largest art school in the country. 
The pictures painted in this building in 
one year would cover a signboard ten 
feet high and extending from Chicago 


to San Francisco. Strongest. 


This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
Chicago’s celebrated Lake Front. 
Notice the artistic way in which the tin cans in the back- 
ground blend with the old barrel hoops. The Lake Front 
is not handsome now but it will be some day. The city is 
building it out into the lake half a mile. It decided that it 
would be easier to move the Lake Front away from the 
railroads than to get the railroads from the Lake Front. 


From here we get a beautiful view of Lake Michigan. It 
is the only clean thoroughfare in Chicago. This is because 
it is not under control of the city government. 


S WE drive along the Lake Front you will notice that 
the men on the right-hand side of the street are turning 
up their collars while those on the left-hand side are taking 
off their coats. ‘This shows the marvelous changes in our 
climate. Chicago has more climate to the square inch than 
any other city in the world. The most particular person is 
bound to be suited at least once an hour. 
We are now on Michigan Avenue, Chicago’s finest street. 
It is ten miles long, but will soon be lengthened in order to 
provide room between automobiles for pedestrians to 
squeeze through. 


The Auditorium. Contains the largest theatre in the 
country. Its stage is so wide that the largest grand-opera 
singers can embrace on it without disarranging the scenery. 


The Auditorium Annex. Largest hotel in the world. 


Annex to the Auditorium Annex — in process of erection. 


Location of the Annex to the Annex to the Annex which 
will be begun this spring. 


As you gaze about you in this section of the city you 
will see plainly that there is no truth in the charge that 
Chicago architecture consists of four brick walls and a 
ninety-nine-year lease. Chicago often has more varieties 
of architecture on one building than can be found in a 
whole European city. This fine flat building on our left 
was modeled after an Italian hotel, a Russian church, a 
Japanese tea-garden and a South Chicago ice-house— 
which is four times as many styles of architecture as most 
European buildings have. 


E ARE now on Grand Boulevard, part of Chicago’s 

magnificent system. These boulevards form a com- 
plete drive around the city thirty mileslong. When citizens 
desire to impress visitors on a drive about Chicago they 
blindfold them between boulevards. 


The famous Midway Plaisance, which was one of the 
greatest attractions of the World’s Fair, is just ahead of us. 
The red-roofed riot of buildings facing on the Plaisance is 
Chicago University. It is fifteen years old and so rich that 
it can buy everything but a centennial anniversary. This 
university is growing so fast that within ten years the supply 
of human knowledge will have to be doubled in order to 
provide work for all its professors. 


Here we are on Garfield Boulevard. This magnificent 
thoroughfare is so wide that there is some talk of establish- 
ing street-car service across it. 


This is Halsted Street. It is next to the longest 
street in the world. The longest street is also in 
Chicago, It is Western Avenue. Halsted Street is 
the strongest street, however. It runs past the 
Stock Yards. 


We are now in the midst of the flats of Chicago. 
The men who build them are the sharps. Observe 
the large, pale building going up on the corner. It 
was begun yesterday, and tomorrow the tenants will 
be signing a petition to the janitor for more heat. 


OR all its enormous size, ladies and gentlemen, 

Chicago is a very young city. Fitty years ago this 
densely-populated quarter was virgin prairie. All 
the dirt you see on Halsted Street has accumulated in 
that short time. The street cars are the oldest things 
in Chicago, and they are barely seventy years of age. 
Chicago has grown so fast that many a farmer on the 
outskirts of the city has fought prairie fires one year 
and ward heelers the next. Down in the south end 
of the city you can often see carpenters putting roofs 
on flat buildings while the farmers are husking corn 
on the ground floor, 


We are now at the entrance to the famous Stock 
Yards of Chicago. These yards are as large as the 
State of Rhode Island, and since the late investigation 

have been as clean as a 
Dutch village. Notice the 
workmen in evening clothes 
ale who are manicuring the 
\eroepae Wt Texas steers on our right. 
Ik PUG The college graduates who 
ji —- assist the hogs to a better 
| world wear linen collars and 
change their clothes six 
times daily. Every piece of 
canned chicken is numbered 
and signed by the author. 
The pickled pigs’ feet are 
packed in a parlor, and 
every link of sausage con- 
tains a table of contents. 





This ends the tour, ladies 
and gentlemen. All out. 


“Halsted Street is the 
It Runs 
Past the Stock Yards” 





“Notice the Workmen in Evening Clothes Who are 
Manicuring the Texas Steers” 
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When Men Come In 


It Complicates the Problem for Girls Who Seek World Careers 


PART ll 

OR a day or two I was haunted by 
F Estelle’s face. When I tried to for- 

get it | ‘hought angrily of Harvey’s 
lashing words, or else I felt a teasing 
remorse for his empty years. Then I 
became absorbed in the work of the new 
quarter, and settling into my accustomed 
round somewhat steadied me. I re- 
flected that it was narrow of Harvey 
Martin to attack in such wholesale fashion 
the life which another rational human 
being had, after mature deliberation, 
chosen and never regretted. As to 
Estelle, since my reason approved her 
decision why let my illogical heart pay 
the penalty? Why should I be more in- 
dulgent to her than to myself? Her 
»yrospects were even brighter than mine, 
i her intellect burned with a brighter 
flame than ever mine had burned, and 
through what I had attained I could soften 
the hard places in her path. 

But at times I was still assailed with 
strange qualms of uncertainty. My heart 
would beat painfully at some vague, half 
formed emotion which I dreaded to 
analyze. I called it nerves, and made 
Elizabeth concoct a tonic for me which 
did me no good. 

Nor did our general life go on quite 
the same as usual. All three of us had 
formerly taken for granted the fact that women should 
and could have careers. But now Estelle and I[ argued 
on the subject, both taking the same side against some 
unseen and unheard opponent —in my case, he took the 
shape of Harvey Martin. Perhaps a more significant 
change was in Estelle’s appearance. She looked five 
years older ; her lovely face showed sad seriousness now, 
not sweet seriousness. Among the spring clothes she 
ordered there were none of the pretty white suits in which 
she looked so well, and, most depressing sign of all, she 
had abandoned her fluffy neckwear for plain, untrinmmed 
collars. Both Elizabeth and I resented the change. 
The youngness of Estelle had been a pleasure to us ; now 
we felt that our little girl was as old as ourselves. 

‘* Katie is the only one who ventures to pet her any 
more,”’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ I miss it.’’ 

‘*So do I,’’ I confessed. ‘‘ She’s different — with- 
drawn into herself. I don’t feel that she needs me so 
much as she did.’’ 

‘* But you’ve always said that women should depend 
on themselves,’’ pointed out Elizabeth. 

‘* Ves, I know I have; but somehow, Estelle ——’’ 

‘* The truth is,’’ Elizabeth said, ‘‘a woman must have 
something to love, and if she has chosen a career instead 
of a home she must love some young girl. If she can’t 
lean oy a man she needs some one to lean on her.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, Elizabeth ; she needn’t lean at all. She 
can stand upright like a self-respecting man.”’ 

‘* At any rate,’’ said Elizabeth, ‘‘ I miss Estelle’s laces 
and ribbons and dimples, but I feel as if the giving of 
them up in some way helps her, and so ——”’ 

‘* Exactly,” I agreed ; ‘‘ isn’t it odd how some little 
external help like that will fortify the inner resolution ?”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Elizabeth, ‘‘ don’t let us turn our dear 
Estelle into a generalization. I am sick of our philos- 
ophizing. If I weren’t too busy I’d go into the kitchen 
and make the maple candy which used to be the pride of 
our village because it took a prize at the county fair.’’ 


or 


Yes, decidedly our nerves wore thin during that spring 
quarter. Socially, too, there were changes among us. 
ruce Martin ceased to see Estelle, and Harvey be- 
came a frequent caller. Bruce gave his spare time to 
Mr. Carbury’s boys. To please Elizabeth I went with 
her one night to watch him at his work. I climbed two 
flights of rickety stairs in a flimsy wooden building and 
found him in a long room at the top putting fifty little 
boys through various gymnastic movements. I carried 
away a miserable impression of bony arms, thin faces 
and starving lives. And I could not forget Bruce’s face, 
growing just like Harvey’s—grave, lacking the smile 
which seemed to epitomize his youth and freshness. 

Harvey scarcely ever mentioned him, and never if 
Estelle were present. She, however, rarely appeared 
when he came. Harvey understood that it hurt her to 
be reminded of Bruce, for he said to me one night : 

‘*Can’t you see that Estelle is making a fight that 
ought to lose if the mere sight of Bruce’s brother is more 
than she can endure?” 

‘* You talk as if I were stone,”’ I said passionately. 
‘* I’ve been as fair as I know how to be.”’ 

‘I’m glad you can show some feeling, if it’s nothing 
but temper,’’ said Harvey provokingly. 

‘*T don’t know what you expect of me,’’ I said. 
‘* Shall I commit suicide and leave a dying request to 
Estelle to marry Bruce ?”’ 

‘* Better and better,’”’ remarked Harvey, addressing 
the ceiling ; ‘‘ she is now showing silliness.”’ 

‘* Yes,” I said scornfully; ‘‘that’s your ideal of a 
woman.”’ 

‘Oh, no,”’ he said equably ; ‘‘simply that any change 
in you would be welcome. It is yourself that convinces 
Estelle ; when you change she’ll change.” 

Harvey was certainly irritating. And still, although 
he ruffled my vanity in some ways, in others he 
soothed it. He often told me little instances which had 
come up in his business, asking my criticism, sometimes 
differing with me, but quite as often owning himself 
wrong. This gratified me until I began to ask myself 
why. Then I saw that I wished him to approve of me; 
[ resented the fact that he wanted me to be different. 
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“1 Could See Her Peeking at Us from Behind the Kitchen Door” 


Elizabeth liked him because she said he was so restful 
and sensible, and the only person who dared contradict 
me. Mr. Carbury liked him, first because he was 
Bruce’s brother, and then because of himself. He 
undertook the management of the business affairs of 
Mr. Carbury’s church, and he invested Elizabeth’s few 
thousands to good advantage. Estelle, with one of the 
few flashes of gayety she showed in these days, said that 
he reminded her of the British Empire : he had annexed 
us all and was developing our resources. 

The four of us often walked by the lake, Estelle 
excusing herself on the plea of work. Katie’s delight at 
these departures was obvious. I could see her peeking 
at us from behind the kitchen door, and I knew that if 
only she could have telephoned for Bruce Martin, or 
some other young man, to call on Estelle she would 
have been perfectly happy. 

There was something pleasant about our walks. We 
liked to wander through the park and sit on the little 
triangle of sand at the corner of the pier. Far behind 
us were long stretches of sward, edged with trees; 
nearer, the wide pavement on which people strolled, 
their footsteps and talk and laughter subdued by the 
night and the space. And in front gloomed the lake. 


or 


‘* There’s something human about all this,’’ said 
Harvey one night as we four sat on the long pier with 
our feet dangling over the side. 

‘* Here?’’ I said. ‘*‘We are away from people.”’ 

‘* Ah, but we could soon get back to them,’’ Harvey 
replied. ‘‘ It’s like having a house of your own a little 
way back from a city street: you are a part of all life, 
and yet you have your own privacy.’’ 

Nobody answered him. The night was so great that 
nothing seemed out of key; talk or silence was the 
same. Presently Elizabeth said dreamily : 

‘* When one feels the spirit of this nothing seems to 
matter. What difference does it make whether one’s 
life is long or short?’’ 

** Not even a woman’s limited career?’’ said Harvey. 

The remark jarred on me, and I was a little surprised 
when Mr. Carbury responded: 

‘* There’s so much waste there. Public sentiment 
never allows professional women to have the great 
prizes, however much they may deserve them. In the 
end they attain a place not much higher than that which 
a mediocre man wins, and yet they have worked much 
harder. They're broken down with overwork and 
disappointment and —and loneliness.”’ 

There was nothing new in the words, but Mr. Carbury 
had never expressed such an opinion before. It seemed 
to me that too much of our talk tended to the subject of 
women’s careers. For Elizabeth and me the matter had 
been settled long ago. And yet every time it came up 
nowadays I was made restless. 

Some one in a rowboat began to sing and we all 
listened. A soft wind rose, and the water rippled gently 
about the piles of the pier. Presently Elizabeth said she 
was cold and she and Mr. Carbury walked up and down 
the pier. Harvey and | sat silently until he began to 
repeat one of my favorite poems, ‘‘ Dover Beach."’ His 
voice was good, and I was moved even more deeply 
than usual by the strength and pathos of the verses. 
But all I said was : 

** [ didn’t know you read Matthew Arnold.” 

‘*T was nothing of a reader when we separated,’’ 
Harvey replied slowly. ‘‘ Don’t you see’’—his tone 
deepened, and my heart began to beat faster—‘‘ that I 
tried to read because you liked books? I kept the 
books of poems you gave me, and read those you 
marked. I learned to like some of them. But you see 
I did this all alone. Suppose we’d been together these 
twelve years— think what you’d have made of me.”’ 

‘* Think what I should have become,”’ I said in a low 
voice : ‘* half-developed is 

‘*Ah, you forget that I should have helped you,’ he 
said. ‘‘ It’s mutual. Any wife whose husband loves 
her can mould him in many ways, and it’s the same with a 
woman. So you’ve dried up both our lives. Here am I, 
a bachelor, narrow and contented, on the whole, with 
my lot, and you a narrow spinster——”’ 





**Quite content with mine,’’ I said, ina 
strained voice. I rose abruptly. ‘‘I 
think Elizabeth and Mr. Carbury must 
have gone home.”’ 

I reached home in a strange state of 
feeling. The old trembling uncertainty 
had taken hold of me. Could it be pos- 
sible that after twelve years of content- 
ment I was beginning to feel that my life 
was barren? What were these insistent 
longings that surged over me, and why 
did I wish so passionately that Harvey 
Martin had never entered my life? 

When I went into my room I found 
Elizabeth waiting for me. 

‘“‘l’ve just come from Estelle,’’ she 
said. ‘‘] can’t bear to see the dark circles 
under her eyes.”’ 

I made no answer. When I had taken 
a chair Elizabeth said abruptly : 

“Mr. Carbury asked me tonight to 
marry him.” 

I must have been looking for an ex- 
cuse to vent my growing unhappiness 
upon some one. 

‘* That accounts for the opinion he ex- 
pressed tonight,’’ I said scornfully. ‘‘ He 
wants to marry you; therefore, you can- 
not succeed in your profession.’’ 

‘** You’re not just to him,”” murmured 
Elizabeth. 

‘* Of course, you defend him,’’ I said. ‘‘ Just let a 
man propose to a woman and it raises her opinion of the 
whole sex, and especially of him.’’ 

** You’re not just to me,’’ Elizabeth said. 

‘*T know I’m not,’’ I returned ; ‘‘ and I’m sorry I said 
that. I’m only angry at him. It’s so selfish of him.’’ 


or 


‘* Do you think he’s more selfish than any other man ?”’ 
she asked with a little smile. 

‘*Oh, I know his virtues. But he’d take you to live 
in a dark flat in his pestilential ward ; and he’d ask you 
to give up your career.”’ 

“You forget ; he doesn’t think I have any,”’ Elizabeth 
reminded me. 

‘* Nonsense ; you are biological lecturer in one of the 
best medical schools in the city. They’d not let you go 
on teaching there if you married ; he knows that. He’d 
want you to give up your practice, too; indeed, if you 
married him it would give you up, for you’d always be 
off curing some of his parishioners when a real patient 
called ——”’ 

‘* Really, does it matter whom one cures ?’’ she asked. 

‘* It matters in your profession,’’ I replied obstinately ; 
‘and then, you’re too—not old, but set in your ways. 
How could you learn a new way of living? You and [| 
have been dedicated to our sort of life for many a year.”’ 

We looked ateach other. Then I saw that Elizabeth’s 
face was sad, her lips quivering. 

‘* Why, Elizabeth, Elizabeth,’’ I cried, rising and 
throwing my arms about her; ‘‘ it’s not possible — do 
you care for him ?’’ 

Elizabeth burst into tears. ‘‘ Oh, I think I’m just 
tired and that I see all I have missed,’’ she said. ‘‘ I 
know I oughtn’t to marry, now that my youth and fresh- 
ness have gone. I am dreadfully set in my ways, and — 
and I should have said ‘ No’ tonight.’’ 

‘* Did you say ‘ Yes’?”’ 

‘* T didn’t say anything, but I’ll write.”’ 

‘*T certainly wish to recall my words,’ I returned. 
‘* If you’ve any intention ——”’ 

‘* Oh, I know every word you've said is true,’’ she 
sighed. ‘‘ But I wish I could just talk of things like 
Bruce Martin, and laugh a good deal, and feel the spring 
in my muscles that I used to feel fifteen years ago.”’ 

‘* Certainly, we all need a change,’’ I said grimly. 
‘* I’m glad the quarter will be over in a week. We'll 
get away from these men who have been worrying us 
with their disapproval sé 

Elizabeth rose. ‘‘ We’ll never get away from the fact 
that in spite of our brains we’ve missed some of the best 
things of life,’ she said. ‘‘ Good-night.”’ 


ox 


I was filled with rage that night as I restlessly tossed 
on my bed. We had been so happy till these three men 
came into our lives— we had been so sure of ourselves. 
Suppose I should say to Estelle and Elizabeth, ‘‘ Our 
lives have been all wrong, but you have a chance to 
correct yours ’’— what would they do? I shut my eyes 
and ears to keep from answering. And then I asked 
myself if my own life had been worth while, and I avoided 
the answer to that question. I only knew that I was 
quite as unhappy as Elizabeth or Estelle might be. 

Elizabeth and I went about with heavy eyes and 
dragging pace. She refused to see Mr. Carbury, and I 
telephoned to Harvey not to call. I succeeded in quell- 
ing Katie when she asked where the men had gone. 

** Tomorrow vacation begins,’’ Estelle said, as we sat 
in our little library, with the light turned low, listening 
to the boom of the waves. We could hear above the 
sound of the waves an occasional burst of laughter, and, 
presently, the call of some newsboys—‘‘ Extry! All 
about the great West Side fire! ”’ 

‘*Tt must be eleven o’clock,’’ Estelle said. ‘‘ Time 
to go to bed.”’ 

Our bell rang, and, Katie being asleep, I answered the 
door. Harvey stood there. He entered without a word, 
and followed me into the reception-room. Even in 
the dim light I could see that his face was stern. 


, 
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The Suburban Whirl 


The Story of a Young Couple in the Suburbs 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, Author of “Little Stories of Married Life,” ete. 





“Leaping Neck and Neck Over Chairs and Other Obstacles, Mr. Faulkner as the Horse Named X Forging Ahead 


CHAPTER Ill 

HERE is more that goes to the success of an 
evening’s entertainment than the food! The 
fact knocked one on the head suddenly. 
Hazel had had a day of almost unbelievable 
struggle, even with the services of Emily, 
® Mrs. McNulty, and a man to clean windows 
SSe24 and beat rugs. The new cook, for whom she 
had been waiting for three weeks, arrived indeed, but only 
to depart after a three hours’ sojourn, leaving the chickens 
for the salad still unboiled, on account of the house ‘‘seem- 
ing strange’’ toher. There had been an awful fear that the 
capable Clara, who had charge of the refreshments, would 
disappoint ’” also, a panic reaching such proportions at four 
o’clock as to necessitate a reassuring journey to her abode 
in a mysterious Ethiopian back-alley at an incredible dis- 
tance, so obscurely situated as to be possible of discovery 
only by one’s having been there before. Hazel had been 
on numberless errands to the village, Emily being disqual- 
ified for the purpose by never having on her shoes at the 
proper moment ; there was something in Emily’s manner 
which distinctly forbade the suggestion that she should don 
those useful articles. Young Mrs. Fastnet had cleaned the 
silver, and dusted, and set to rights, and run up and down 
Stairs until her knees wobbled under her. In the intervals 
she held Bim, or, if he sat in the carriage beside her, kept 
him constantly replenished with those ever-dropping 
teaspoons and muffin-rings and red rubber cows for his 
gnawing little gums to bite on. For one precious hour in 
the afternoon she had a succession of callers. It was a 
Satisfaction at any rate that the whole house shone, though 
her back ached, and she was exhausted, body and soul. 
She had counted on the upholding sympathy of Pussy 
Browning’s offered help, but that young woman was, as 
ever, deeply occupied with her own affairs in time of need. 


ox 


Not only was dinner later than usual —though it was so 
very requisite to get it out of the way early —on account 
of Hollister’s stopping on the way home to make purchases 
for the evening, but there was a further exasperating delay 
consequent on the non-appearance of Dorrance Fastnet 
and Fergus Ward, who arrived finally at ten minutes to 
eight, profusely and light-heartedly apologetic, each theat- 
rically accusing the other for that absence of responsibility 
which had caused them both to slumber peacefully in the 
train until it reached its terminus five stations up the road ; 
tea pry consequent on having been ata dance until 
oe os morning. There was the disappointment at the 
a #t one means of entertainment, Mr. Ward having 
a t Playing the banjo at present, on account of his 
the you gone Stale’? — whatever that might mean. After 
* hand © men had gone leaping up the stairs, suit-cases 

land, to the guest-chamber extemporized out of the 
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nurse: Raye... . 

vem ry, there was the usual harrowing endeavor on the 
‘a ht the hostess to subdue the hilarious whistling and 
sm iter, So that the infant shouldn’t be waked up. There 


~ ol a that last wrestle with the Demon of Things, 
or lly zel, with a blue wreath on her ruddy locks and 


he : ; 
ner train over her arm, ransacked every drawer 


Drawing by Alice Barber Stephens 


and closet for the only waistcoat that Hollister wanted to 
wear, to find it at last unexplainedly hanging under a pile 
of things. 

After the party had begun there was the acute disappoint- 
ment of having two more men fail to appear—Mr. Browning 
having been left of necessity in his servantless domicile to 
guard the sleeping Percy, and Mr. Lester being reported by 
his wife as coming home too tired to be fit for anything but 
bed, a condition which she resignedly reported as becom 
ing more and more frequent ; sometimes he was actually 
unable to eat a thing after carving for the family dinner! 

But all this was nothing to the feeling which assailed 
Hazel as she stood outside the little drawing-room door 
and looked in upon the prettily-lighted scene in which ten 
women and five men sat and stood in different stages of 
boredom. Dorrance’s whispered question, ‘‘ What are you 
going to do with them?” rang in her ears. Mrs. Lester 
with her husband’s two sisters, the tall one who wasn’t 
attractive and the little one who was, made a pleasing 
family group in the corner ; young Mrs. Salmon, handsome, 
magnificently dressed, with smoothly-parted dark hair, 
dark eyes and no expression, was sitting silently by Mrs. 
Faulkner, who looked, as ever, kind but absent-minded, 
while pretty, delicate Mrs. McCord in her beautiful lace 
robe, and Mrs. Boldwood, heavy-browed and heavy 
chinned, in pink, conversed in low tones with Mrs. Bond, 
the president of the Vittoria Colonna Club, unblushingly 
deserted by the men—elderly Mr. Salmon, the new million- 
aire, the younger Boldwood and Mr. Faulkner all talking 
by the mantelpiece about the market, with occasional pauses 
when they looked unseeingly at the ornaments. 

Mr. Ward, as the young man who is asked out from town 
to entertain ‘‘ the’’ young lady, was doing that fell part 
with sickly vivacity and a wandering eye toward the 
smaller Miss Lester, Miss Parue being very young-ladyish 
indeed, with a practiced way of showing her teeth and 
dropping her eyes, and tapping him untiringly for the 
Subject in which he was interested. Hazel felt a throb of 
pity for Mr. Ward. She senta glance of deep but unnoticed 
indignation to the corner where Pussy Browning and 
Hollister were laughing together immoderately, when she 
felt a pressure on her arm, and looking around saw her 
brother-in-law gazing perplexedly at her. 

‘*T say, Hazel, what are you going to do with them?”’ 

‘* | wish | knew!”’ said Hazel, sighing deeply. 

‘* | thought you were going to have some music ?”’ 

‘* We were, but Mr. Browning couldn’t come, and Miss 
Parue didn’t bring her notes, and Mr. Ward——” 

‘* Can’t you have a progressive game ?”’ 

‘* The Faulkners never play games, and I particularly 
want them to have a good time. Look at Hollister; he 
isn’t doing athing! Wecan’t have supper for an hour yet.”’ 

‘* Hide the plates all over the house and let us hunt for 
‘em, like Easter eggs,’’ suggested Dorrance. 

‘* Well, we’ve got to make a break somewhere.”’ 

‘* That dear lady over there, Mrs. Bond, has been telling 
me about her husband’s tonsilitis —she has a wonderful gift 
for description ; I told her I had to go and gargle. I give 
you my word I felt my throat swelling up like a puffball. 
You can’t work the fatal charade on ’em?”’ 





at the Last in a Tumble of Furniture” 


‘*No,no,no! Noone does that kind of thing, Dorrance.”’ 

‘* Let’s get Ward out here— poor old boy, he’s having 
a hard time. I know Freddy Parue like a book —she was 
a friend of my oldest sister. She’ll begin reading his palm 
in three more minutes; she does it whenever she sees a 
man’s attention is slipping off the hook, and if she tries it 
on him it’s good-by Wardy for the rest of the evening — 
it gives him the Willies to have his palm read ; they always 
tell him he hasn’t any life line. Oh, Ward!—If I can 
catch his eye —ah, that’s all right, he’s excusing himself; 
see the light of hope in his smile!—My sister wants to 
consult you about something, Ward.”’ 


or 


‘* Mighty good of you, I’m sure, Mrs. Fastnet,’’ said 
Mr. Ward, joining himself with alacrity to the two in the 
hall. He gave an unguarded sigh of relief. ‘' I began to 
feel as if 1 was stuck there for—m—m Mighty de- 
lightful girl, Miss Parue ; have to thank you for the privilege 
of meeting her, Mrs. Fastnet. If there’s anything you want 
me to do, Mrs: Fastnet ——”’ 

‘* Tf you’d only brought your banjo,’ mourned Hazel. 

‘* Yes, I’m sorry —but I couldn’t piay on it; I’ve gone 
stale,’’ said Mr. Ward with finality. 

‘* All right ; work your passage some other way,’’ com- 
manded Dorrance. ‘‘ Here comes Faulkner.’’ 

‘* You young people seem to be having a good time out 
here,’ said Mr. Faulkner, straying toward the group. 

‘* Been perfecting an arrangement for a charade,’’ said 
Dorrance promptly. ‘‘ You’re the very man we want to 
help us out, Mr. Faulkner.’’ 

‘* But, my dear boy!’’ Mr. Faulkner looked laughingly 
astounded, ‘‘ I couldn’t possibly act in a charade.’’ 

** Oh, yes, indeed you could,”’ returned Hazel coaxingly, 
with dancing eyes. ‘‘We count on you!” 

‘*T'll get the others at once,’’ said Dorrance, unheeding 
Mr. Faulkner’s continued protestations and surveying the 
field with the eye of a general — Hollister and Pussy still 
unmistakably entertained, Mr. Boldwood in a morose con- 
dition by Miss Parue, and the rest of the party politely 
making small talk. 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen — Mrs. Fastnet has very kindly 
consented to let Mr. Ward and myself reproduce for you 
one of our recent college excesses—successes, | should 
say—in the shape of a charade. Will the taller Miss 
Lester, not Miss Frances, join us in the dining-room? M1 
Faulkner has already consented to fill a leading part 
Mr. Boldwood, we want you, and Mrs. McCord.”’ 

‘* And where do I come in?’’ asked Mrs. Browning 
poutingly, emerging from her corner with Hollister in tow, 
aroused suddenly to a sense of misdemeanor as Hazel’s 
calculated glance deflected from his. 

‘* You come in on the second count; you may engineer 
a competing troupe,’’ said Dorrance. 

He closed the folding-doors upon the bewildered party 
mustered in the dining-room. ‘* The word’s ‘Mushroom.’ 
Mr. Ward will explain to you how it’s acted. Ward!”’ 

‘** First syllable, mush,” said Mr. Ward rapidly, leaning 
back on the dining-room table, his eyes apparently seeking 
inspiration from the furniture. ‘‘ Second syllable, room ; 
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last two syllables, mushroom. Two syllables and the 
whole word, youknow. Firstsyl!able—mush. Beauti- 
ful scene — you all sit by the table eating out of o- 
bowls with bibs tied around your necks, and talk about 
breakfast-food, until Mr. Faulkner coughs; then all 
weep.”’ 

‘* You forget, Ward,”’ interpolated Dorrance gravely, 
‘* that when Mr. Faulkner coughs you and I rush in as 
Indians, with a few feathers and a couple of blankets 
making the costume, singing ‘ Mush, mush, mush, too- 
ralialy.’ Zhen you weep.”’ ; 

‘* | was coming to that,’’ said Mr. Ward with dignity. 
‘* Kindly do not interrupt. Second syllable, room. 
Two chairs in foreground, Mrs. Fastnet on one in peas- 
ant costume, yellow lamp-shade on her head, blue table- 
cover draped for skirt; each one of us then enters 
singly in picturesque attire, taking the other chair, only 
to run off when Mrs. Fastnet whacks at it with a tennis- 
racket. You catch the idea, of course: ‘ Your room’s 
better than your company.’ ”’ 7 

‘* The scene ends, you know, Ward, by our all joining 
hands to dance around the room,’’ amended the irre- 
pressible Dorrance. 

‘* Yes, certainly. For the whole word you all pose as 
mushrooms, kneeling under umbrellas or cloaks, and 
you and I, Dorrance, as Irish colleens, with kilted petti- 
coats, run along as usual with baskets to pick them in 
the dew of the morning. We all come out and sing 
‘Juanita’ at the end.’’ 

‘* But why do we sing ‘ Juanita’ at the end ?’’ objected 
Mrs. McCord, knitting her pretty brows. 

‘* To throw the audience off the track,’’ said Mr. Ward. 
‘* You can always count on ‘Juanita’ to do that.” 

‘* Well, of all things!” said Miss Lester blankly. 
Her round, serious, intent face suffered a change; she 
broke into a giggle that acted as fire to tow. 
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The whole stage company suddenly pene into that 
loud and idiotic hilarity engendered by charades, cling- 
ing severally to tables and chairs for support until the 
impatience of the waiting audience roused them to 
action, Hazel rapidly gathering glass bowls, followed by 
Mr. Faulkner, pleading ‘‘ Mrs. Hazel, Mrs. Hazel, get 
me my bib,’’ while Dorrance disappeared upstairs un- 
mindful of the blessedly sleeping Bim, to come down 
laden with extraordinary properties from closets and 
chests. These being dumped in the passageway were 
excitedly grabbed at by the performers, the men being 
particularly greedy in their selections. 

It didn’t matter that nothing was acted as it was 
planned ; it didn’t matter that in the endeavor to be 
picturesque Mr. Faulkner had Bim’s pink blanket bound 
above his grizzled brows, and a lace fichu fastened 
with a spray of muslin roses upon his shirt front, or that 
Mr. Boldwood’s square person was imperfectly deco- 
rated with the long blue kimono Hazel had doffed a 
couple of hours before, a red-banded stovepipe hat 
making a neat finish, or that Mrs. McCord in an infant’s 
round white cap and a top-coat represented nothing 
whatever ; it didn’t matter that they all talked at once 
or that Dorrance and Ward relapsed into song and dance 
continually —nothing mattered except that they were 
reeling with laughter and that the thing was a success. 

Mrs. Faulkner’s smiling countenance was the full moon 
of approval on which the curtain rose and fell, while the 
rest of the audience, between the acts, jealously planned 
an eclipsing performance, upheld by Hollister, when it 
was time for the second play, with Miss Parue, Miss 
Frances Lester and Mrs. Browning for stars, and Mr. 
Salmon in an audible state of excitement continually 
asking everybody to tell him what to say. Hazel and 
Hollister clasped hands secretly when they passed in the 
hall, with Pussy quite out of mind ; he had been admiring 
his wife and she knew it ; his eyes admired her now, and 
hers laughingly dared him further as he whispered: 
‘*It’s going off fine, isn’t it.’ And she answered: ‘‘ No 
thanks to you!’ with a sauciness that retaliated and 
forgave at once. 

Through the whole evening there was the delightful 
excitement of their own little play. 
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It took some work to guess the second word, which 
was ‘‘ aquarium,’’ with the dining-room for the tank 
and the performers for fish ; and fired with enthusiasm 
the first party put off supper to take another turn. 

‘* Let’s give ’em a corker this time,’’ said Mr. Ward. 

** Something they can’t guess,’’ agreed Mr. Faulkner, 
his gray-bearded face flushed with enthusiasm. 

‘* Mrs. Fastnet, you ought to be able to think up 
something.’’ 

‘* Infancy,’”’ suggested Hazel. 

** Sentiment,’’ said Miss Lester. 

‘* Celebrate,’’ said Mr. Faulkner eagerly. ‘‘ Come 
now, how would celebrate do? I don’t know how we 
could act ‘ celeb,’ though.” 

They all stood and looked at each other painfully ; 
there didn’t seem to be a thought between them. 

** Oh, well, give ’em X-rays,’’ said Dorrance after a 
pause, ‘‘-Not that I know how you're going to act it.” 

** Why really act the syllables at all? Why not act 
anything we please and call them the syllables?’’ asked 
Mrs. McCord. 

‘*X—an unknown quantity,’’ said Mrs. McCord. 
‘** We can act anything for that— Louise of Prussia, with 
her two children.’’ 

‘All right, ’Il be Louise of Prussia,’’ said Mr. Ward 
promptly; ‘‘ you and Mr. Faulkner for the children, the 
rest as courtiers in the background—chorus of ‘ Die 
Wacht am Rhein.’ \ whackies that pink scarf, Mr. 
Faulkner.’’ 

** You shall have the flower hat, Mr. Faulkner,’’ said 
Hazel protectingly, ‘‘ and the bead necklace.”’ 

‘*The second scene, we come in as the different 
Presidents of the United States, turning the gas up and 
down—rays from the past,’’ said Dorrance ; ‘‘ and for 
the whole word we four men will have a‘ horse rays’ — 
winning horse named X.”’ 

If the other charade had been hilarious it was nothing 
to this. At the culminating moment Mr. Boldwood, 
Dorrance, Fergus Ward and Mr. Faulkner — the latter in 
a straw hat with a tassel over each ear—were madly 
leaping neck and neck over chairs and other obstacles, 
Mr. Faulkner as the horse named X forging ahead at 


the last in a tumble of furniture that brought a shriek 
from above and sent Hazel hurrying wildly upward to 
Bim, though she soon appeared again. 

The evening was a success, a rollicking, absurd suc- 
cess: a success heightened by the good, pretty little 
supper, so easily served by the accomplished Clara that 
it happily appeared as if it must have been easy to get 
up. Everybody got to talking as in the charades, all at 
once and at the top of their lungs, in a real heart-to-heart 
free fight, on the subject of the late coal strike, with true 
suburban community of interest; even Miss Parue be- 
coming quite natural and vindictive, and the gentle Mrs. 
McCord, whose affiliations were with the mine-owners, 
actually shaking a diamond-ringed little white fist deliri- 
ously at Mr. Salmon, who was proclaiming with mad- 
dening pompousness the most anarchistic sentiments of a 
yellow journal. Every one was helped twice to every- 
thing in the stimulating fervor of the discussion, and the 
men were allowed to smoke, judicious firebrands being 
thrown in upon the conversation from time to time by 
the delighted Dorrance, while Mr. Ward and the young- 
est Miss Lester, who had had no chance to speak to each 
other all the evening, held possession of a nook on the 
stairs to which they had gravitated immediately. 


Nothing could have been more of a success, one 
that no money could have bought, and all said with 
heart-warming surprise how much they had enjoyed it, 
with simultaneous exclamations at the lateness of the 
hour—exclamations suddenly broken into by a soft 

urgle. Hollister stood in the centre of the room with 
3im in his arms— Bim, scantily gowned, a wide, wet- 
mouthed smile contending for place with two unbeliev- 
ably large tears rolling down his round cheeks. 

** Oh, you darling,’’ cried Hazel, rushing to her son. 
‘* How he must have been crying —how wicked of me 
not to hear him! And his footies all bare!’’ She 
cuddled the fat little feet in her hands, and bent to 
mumble over them, as the women crowded around. 

‘* Give him to me, Hollister—he wants to come!”’ 
She held out her white arms jealously, and the child 
leaned for an instant involuntarily over to the lovely 
young mother, and then turned swiftly with a little 
clutching motion and buried his pink little face in his 
father’s shoulder, 

‘‘Ah—ha, you want to stay with Pops, do you, you 
little beggar?’’ cried Hollister, as his gaze triumphed 
over her to the others. ‘‘It’s the first time he’s ever 
done that!’’ He beat a laughing retreat through the 
hall with his little boy, while Hazel followed to wrap the 
pink blanket around the child, finally capturing him. It 
was a pretty, homely little scene, and all the men looked 
with indulgent admiration at her, and Miss Parue 
officially adored children. 

‘* It’s not often one sees a father taking care of his 
baby in these days,’’ said Mrs. Faulkner. 

‘*T took care of mine, Lula,” said Mr. Faulkner 
doughtily. 

‘* Yes, I know you did, Robert,’’ replied his wife: 
their eyes met, to bend afterward on the young couple 
with something intimately affectionate in their regard. 
Hazel saw Mr. Faulkner’s gaze linger on Hollister 
thoughtfully; she felt instantly that he was remembering 
her remark of the day before as the two men stood 
talking together. 

All said when they were going what a very good 
time they’d had. Hazel kissed Mrs. Faulkner ‘‘ good- 
night’ over Bim’s clinging little body, and would almost 
have kissed Mr. Faulkner as simply, if convention had 
approved, with the warmth of heart that was in what- 
ever she did. She was so much obliged to them for 
enjoying themselves. 

The next minute there was a plunging step outside 
and a sharp peal of the bell with a wrench of the knob— 
a distracted Irish maid with a shawl over head tumbled 
into the hall. 

** Mrs. Stryker says for the love of Heaven will some 
of yez come over or go for the doctor? Himself that’s 
bad, sudden-like.’’ 

There was a snatching up of hats and coats with the 
men and hurried directions, questions and answers, that 
gave place to a little group of women, the remnant of 
the party, cloaked for departure, waiting for their hus- 
bands, with the lights turned down from their festal 
radiance, while Hazel had deposiied Bim upstairs and 
come down once more to sit close to Mrs. Faulkner, 
whose mere presence seemed to give something safe to 
hold on by. Every one said now how badly Mr. Stryker 
had been looking all winter, talking with bated breath, 
with a nervous, unspoken dread themselves for their own 
households, while Dorrance and Mr. Ward escorted the 
Lesters home. 

Then, after a long wait, Mr. Faulkner, who had been 
in the sick-room, came back to take his wife home ; her 
services were not needed. Mrs. Dennison was there 
with the stricken woman as well as the nurse. The 
house across the street had become the house of death. 
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Apart from the natural sympathy which any near-by 
affliction excites, it was strange to discover in the after 
days how little grief was aroused by the departure from 
their midst of a man who had lived among them for 
sixteen years. Mr. Stryker had business acquaintances, 
but no friends, Mr. Faulkner standing nearest in the cate- 
gory. Old Hannah, the apple-woman near the station, 
to whom he had been kind, was the only person who 
wept with real emotion, and a rural, elderly man from 
Williamsburg journeyed across two ferries and the city to 
say good-by to ‘‘ Tom”’ Stryker, whom he had known 
as a boy. Relatives and friends had long faded out of 
Mr. Stryker’s life in the exigencies of ‘‘ business.’" The 
neighbors on each side said regretfully, ‘‘ Poor Mr. 
Stryker; I miss seeing him go down the street, don’t 
you? It seems so odd without him”’; and that was all. 
Perhaps Hazel and Hollister, the newest comers, felt 
more genuine sorrow, because in the full happiness of 
their young lives there was a yearning sympathy over 
any one who seemed to have been left out of it, with a 
divination that even the soul of this uninteresting de- 
ceased brother had had in it the capacity for something 
more ; his few words to Hollister now seemed to have 
had a wistful fellowship in them from the memory of a 
springtime long gone. 


His wife plunged fiercely for distraction into the 
drapings of her widowhood. Death gives us part of 
eternity by annihilating time now; for a little while 
it brings back to us the youth of our beloved. No one 
knew that Mrs. Stryker’s combated yet at times 
strangely mastering grief was not for the man she spoke 
of as ‘‘ poor Tom,”’ but for the quiet young fellow with 
the shrewd eyes with whom she had once ‘‘set up”’ that 
fond home-making that was to turn, only the inadequate 
hearts of man and woman know how, into nothing but 
a‘‘care.’’ But she had a revel of dressmaking inside 
and out of the house, with Mrs. McCord shopping for 
her exhaustively every day in town, buying chains and 
veils and bonnets a silk petticoats and what-not, the 
widow clinging to discussions about dress after the fool- 
ish, pathetic fashion of women-children whose feet 
tremble so on the steps of the Dark Stairway that they 
must have some familiar toy to carry along with them 
for comfort. Mrs. Dennison stopped the open comment 
by saying: ‘‘ I used to think it dreadful for people to 
do this or that when they were bereaved—1I don’t any 
more. I’m willing now to have them paint themselves 
pea-green, if it’s going to make them feel any better. 
If clothes will do that poor woman any good, for 
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mercy’s sake let her have them! 
a 


Not only the gloom of the funeral but the tug of 
domestic economy made the next week harassing to 
Hazel. Bim had taken cold after his début at the party; 
Emily had left on account of there being ‘‘ too much 
company,’’ Mr. Ward and Dorrance’s stay over-night 
proving of subtle offense, and the expensive ministra- 
tions of Mrs. McNulty were intermittently in order. 
Hazel hated now being obliged to look after the house- 
work ; she could ined bear to stay at home, having 
caught the fever of longing for incessant excitement of 
some kind or other: the Club, or the Subscription Con- 
certs, or the Wednesday Bridge parties, or some of those 
perennial meetings or teas, in default of anything better. 
Her own “‘ evening,’’ which had seemed of such vital 
importance at the time, had diminished into insignifi- 
cance. There was to be a dinner at the Faulkners’ on 
which all her dressmaking energies were centred now 
under difficulties. Sometimes she regretted that the 
elder Mrs. Fastnet’s birthday gift had been swallowed 
up in food. 

Mr. Boldwood came in one evening a couple of days 
after the funeral. He and Hollister were smoking and 
talking over Mr. Stryker’s affairs as they smoked, while 
Hazel sat by herself, sewing, near the lamp. Hazel 
rather liked Mr. Boldwood; he had the square-set 
assertiveness of the man who is ready to back his state- 
ments, but he was not apt to include her in the conver- 
sation. She paid little attention to him tonight until 
certain words caught her ear, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe: 

‘* He left a good position vacant.’’ 

‘* Won't it be filled by promotion?” 

Boldwood shook his head. ‘‘ No, can’t be. They 
had just been’ making changes below. Martin went to 
Australia, and the man next in order is a young fellow, 
a couple of years out of college — bright enough, but no 
experience. It’sa pretty good berth for the right man.”’ 
He named the salary. 

Hollister gave a low whistle. ‘‘ As much as that!”’ 

‘* Well, a new man wouldn’t get quite so much, of 
course. Stryker got more, really; he owned stock in 
the Company. Why don’t you try for the position, 
Fastnet?’’ His tone held a certain significance in it 
that made Hollister look up suddenly. 

‘*]? | haven’t any chance. No such luck for me! 
Besides, they’d want an older man.”’ 

‘* Yes, but the kind of a man they want isn’t going to 
be so easy to get. You were in the same kind of line 
with your old firm, weren’t you? It’s going to cripple 
the Company pretty badly to stop and break in a new 
man just now; it’s a business by itself, as you know, 
and complicated in its workings; with all that foreign 
connection it’s hard to find any one who understands 
it. Now, I judge that you do.’’ ‘ 
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‘*] ought to,’’ said Hollister grimly. ‘‘ I was in it 
from the time I was fifteen until I was twenty-six — 
eleven years. I never had the desk that corresponds to 
Stryker’s —that is, officially — but I’ve done most of the 
work of it a number of times. They never promote 
there after you reach a certain point ; they fill up invari- 
ably from the outside.”’ 

‘*Well, it’s different with Stryker’s position,’’ said 
Boldwood thoughtfully. ‘He considered that he had a 
good future still ahead of him. What I wanted to tell 
you, Fastnet, is that as far as influence is concerned I 
think Faulkner would speak a good word for you with 
the President of the Company, Mr. Danforth. You 
know they’re close friends. Faulkner owns most of the 
stock, I imagine. The fact is, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulkner have taken a great fancy to your wife — mighty 
good time we all had at your party that night!— and 
to you, too, Fastnet; in some way Faulkner’s heard 
that you were looking out to better yourself and he’s 
been making inquiries about you. You haven't lost 
anything by not begging from him. He spoke to me 
this afternoon in this very connection as we walked 
home from the train. If you think your health would 
stand it ——’”’ 

‘* My health’s all right now,’’ said Hollister shortly. 

‘* Well, of course, the suggestion’s not supposed to 
come from him—but if I were you I’d go and see him 
to-morrow.” 

‘* Oh, Hollister!’? breathed Hazel. Both men had 
forgotten her presence and looked back to see her, the 
embroidery dropped in her lap, leaning forward with 
hands clasped, a flushed, ecstatic face and wildly excited 
eyes. Hollister put out a hand as a warning for her 
silence as Boldwood went on : 

‘* I think you’ve got a mighty good chance, Fastnet ; 
that’s what I think! Of course, you’d have to work 
pretty hard, but you’re not afraid of work—and it’sa 
better paying job than you'll ever get in the place you’re 
in—it’s the kind of an opportunity that doesn’t come 
twice in a lifetime. I'd strike while the iron’s hot!” 
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Mr. Mabie’s Talk on Current Books 


T IS always easy to find fault and to take depressing 
views of liie and people; to cherish the belief that 
men and manners are going to the bad with in- 
creasing rapidity; that society is becoming increas- 
ingly vulgar and business increasingly sordid; and, 
above all, that art is no longer produced and that 
the writing of books has become a trade. . There are 
always grounds for discouragement, and thoughtful 
people are often depressed by certain conditions 
around them; the irrational element in a great deal 

of current pessimism is its blind and ignorant idealization of other 
ages. In moments of depression one of the best antidotes is to study 
thoroughly conditions in some earlier period; really to enter into its 
life and not simply to look at its pictures or turn over the pages of 
books on its arts. It is astonishing with what unanimity men of a 
certain habit of mind have always agreed that society was going to 
the bad; even the wholesome-minded have sometimes fallen into the 
mire of depression and given up hope. He would render society a 
real service who should collate the opinions of large groups of men, 
in different periods, touching the conditions of affairs and the pros- 
pects of the race in their times. The Scotchman who put over his 
fireplace the awkward but very sensible inscription, “I have lived 
through a sea of troubles most of which never happened,” was 
honest in his day and generation. 





Too Pessimistic a View of Current Literature 


ESSIMISM is always posing as a mood of heroic sincerity, the 

only possible attitude of the educated and discerning; while hope- 
fulness is dismissed with a sneer as the attitude of the crude, the thought- 
less, the immature. There have been great pessimists, but they have 
been very partial observers of life, and not one of them has risen into 
the highest class of creative minds. In some cases there has been solid 
ground for pessimism, as in the case of the Roman satirists of the deca- 
dence, and the Russian novelists; but current pessimism is largely a 
pose or a fashion, an affectation or a pretension. The pessimistic 
explanation, in a world which is being created and a society which is 
in process of development, is always the obvious and easy explana- 
tion, for processes are always more or less rude and disagreeable. To 
take a hopeful view of things we must take a long and broad view of 
things; a temperamental optimist often owes his happy temper to 
good health; but the intelligent optimist, like Browning, Emerson, 
Whitman, is a man who has looked beyond the process to the results, 
and through appearances to realities. When he is disturbed by the 
noise and disorder of the process of building he looks at the architect’s 
design and sees the completed structure beyond the turmoil and dust 
of the moment. To see life straight and to see it whole one must 
strive “neither to laugh nor to weep, but to understand”; to keep an 
open mind and to recognize the good as cordially as one condemns 
the bad either in morals or in art. This is especially true of the judg- 
ment of books; a year which gave us, as last year did, the completion 
of Mr. Rhodes’s History, Mrs. Dargan’s “Lords and Lovers,” Mr. 
Wister’s “Lady Baltimore,” Mr. Churchill’s ‘“ Coniston,’ Professor 
Lounsbury’s ‘Text of Shakespeare’’—to select a few representative 
books of value and quality—is a year which cannot be dismissed with 
a sneer as wholly mercenary and barren of good works. 


Old Charleston and its People 


R. WISTER’S delightful study of old Charleston society in ‘‘ Lady 
Baltimore” is admirably supplemented by Mrs. Ravenel’s 
“Charleston, the Place and the People,” which finds place in a series 
of small yolumes on New Orleans, Boston, Philadelphia and Quebec. 
Mrs. Ravenel’s book is not a local history in the usual sense of that 
phrase; it is an endeavor to interpret the spirit and draw the portrait 
of a homogeneous and unique community against the background of 
its earlier story. She writes not only with full sympathy, but also 
with full knowledge of her subject, and is able to bring back the pic- 
ture of what must have been, in its best estate, one of the most agree- 
able forms of social life which the country has yet developed. She 
tells the story of the founding of the city, of the coming of the Hugue- 
nots, of wars with Indians and Spaniards, of the pirates who gave 
variety to life on the coast for many years, of the stormy Revolutionary 
time in five chapters, and devotes considerable space to a description 
of the structure of society in the old days. It is through such books as 
this that one section of the country is interpreted to other sections. 
Charleston has long been one of the most individual of American 
cities; it is one of ihe most picturesque; and it is perhaps the best- 
mannered community in America. 


A Book of Good Stories by Bishop Talbot 


a IS not often that an ecclesiastic of the position of Bisbop Talbot, 
of Central Pennsylvania, has the kind of knowledge which enabled 
Mr. Wister to write “The Virginian,” and the human sympathy and 
readiness of wit which first bring him in contact with men of elemen- 
tary types and then give him the ability to describe them without clip- 
ping their wings, so to speak. This is precisely what Bishop Talbot 
has done in his description of ‘‘ My People of the Plains.” The gen- 
eral belief that the author of this book was the original of Mr. Wister’s 
admirably-drawn Bishop in “The Virginian” will be confirmed by 
the humanity and humor which pervade the volume. The field is 
Wyoming and Idaho; the experiences began about twenty years ago; 
the nature of the material is indicated by such titles as ‘A Mining- 
Camp in Idaho,” “In and Out of the Stage-Coach,” ‘‘ Mormonism 
and the Mormons”; and what one gets from the volume is a vivid 
picture of a life which has now almost passed away, and of types of 
character which are not likely to reappear in America or, perhaps, in 
any other part of the world. The narrative is enriched with all man- 
ner of humorous stories which, far more than any carefully-constructed 
narrative, bring out the flavor of life on the plains and in the mining 
camps, and make the Bishop’s success in dealing with his very uncon- 
ventional parishioners easy to understand. 


Interestin2 Books About Music 


ser of music who are not technically-educated musicians will 
find in Gustav Kobbé’s “ How to Appreciate Music” a useful and 
companionable volume addressed to those who have the love of music 
without being trained to a knowledge of its construction and manner 
of production. Mr. Kobbé explains these seemingly-complicated mat- 
ters in a very simple and interesting way, tells many stories about 
famous musicians and composers, and is sometimes diverting without 
being especially instructive. His book belongs to a class written by 
thoroughly competent men which aim to put people, untrained in the 
different arts, in the way of intelligently enjoying those arts. 

Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason is the author of a series of books on the 
composers, which have been commented upon in these columns as of 
special merit by reason of the thorough scholarship of the writer, 
combined with a popular style. In his latest book, “The Romantic 


Composers,” he deals with Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Berlioz and Liszt; and his endeavor, to paraphrase his 





preface, is to help the reader to analyze what are to him masses of 
agreeable sounds into recognizable themes, to trace their development, 
and “‘to listen with his mind as well as his ears, to study a symphony 
as alertly as he would study a painting or an essay”; and, as in his 
earlier volumes in the same field, he very happily puts himself in the 
place of the reader who is musically appreciative without possessing 
musical knowledge. 


Two Histories of Our Country 


F ALL the histories of the United States none will take a higher 
rank than Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s History, which has just been 
completed by the publication of the sixth and seventh volumes. He 
begins his story with the Compromise of 1850 and carries it to the with- 
drawal of United States troops and the establishment of home rule in 
the South in 1877, covering a quarter of a century or more of the most 
exciting and critical events in the story of the American people. This 
period lies within the memory of many men still active in public and 
private affairs; it traverses ground still smoking with old-time passion, 
and it deals with some of the most difficult and perplexing issues which 
a historian could be called upon to face. What is remarkable about 
Mr. Rhodes’s history is its conspicuous impartiality, and that, dealing 
with burning questions, it seems to have attained the dispassionateness 
of temper of a historian recalling things that happened long ago. It 
is also an eminently readable history. In his early life Mr. Rhodes 
was a business man, and he brought into his later literary development 
the directness, frankness and exactness of a man of affairs. The style 
carries the reader by its easy and perfect clearness, and the book is 
enriched in an unusual way by apt and interesting quotation. Taking 
it altogether, no work dealing with American history has made such 
an impression on historical scholars at home and abroad as this very 
readable account of the closing period of the anti-slavery discussion, 
the tumultuous years of the Civil War, and the tragic experiment of 
reconstruction in the South. 

Dr. Harry Thurston Peck’s “Twenty Years of the Republic” is 
the opposite extreme in method and style from Mr. Rhodes’s history. 
It is a piece of very skillful journalism, dealing with the events of 
national importance which occurred between the accession of Mr. 
Cleveland to the Presidency for the first time and the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt to the same position, and has to do, therefore, with men 
and events within the recollection of all mature people. These men 
and events it handles without gloves, as the phrase runs; and, for 
that reason, and because the writer is versatile and a brilliant man, 
the story is one of great interest. There is a place for such history, 
even if it be not a permanent place; for the memory of a nation, like 
that of an old man or woman, is likely to be much more distinct and 
trustworthy about things which happened long ago than about things 
which have occurred within recent times. 


Biographies of Randolph Churchill and George Brandes 


MONG the most readable books that have lately come from the 
press Lord Roseberry’s biographical study of Lord Randolph 
Churchill must be counted one of the most important. No career in 
modern English public life, save that of Lord Beaconsfield, was so 
dramatic, picturesque and audacious in temper and action as that of 
Randolph Churchill. The formal biography, in two substantial vol- 
umes, by his son, Winston Churchill, took rank at once as a genuine 
contribution to the literature of biography and a notable achievement 
for a man young in years and without experience as a writer. Lord 
Roseberry’s study is of moderate compass, and is a portrait rather 
than a full record. It is sufficiently full to convey a clear idea of 
Churchill’s striking political career, but it deals much more with the 
man than with the outward happenings of his life. Like anything 
that comes from the hand of one of the most fascinating of living 
Englishmen, this book is brilliantly written and intensely interesting. 
It gains point and force from the fact that its author and subject, 
although personal friends, were lifelong political antagonists. 

Among the men who have dominated contemporary literature in 
Northern Europe during the past quarter of a century there is no more 
aggressive and forceful personality than George Brandes, the critic of 
the movement in literature represented by Ibsen, Bjérnson, Jacobsen 
and others. To him more than to any other person is due the wide- 
spread interest in Ibsen after long neglect; for, in season and out of 
season, this brilliant and tireless Danish student and critic presented 
the claims of the Norwegian dramatist as the representative play- 
wright of his time. In the six volumes of ‘“ Main Currents in Nine- 
teenth Century Literature’ Doctor Brandes has dealt with modern 
literature on a more extended scale and in a more connected way than 
any other critic; while his study of Shakespeare, in two large volumes, 
is one of the most elaborate works of an age of ambitious critical 
studies. Doctor Brandes’s conclusions are not always sound, but he 
is one of the most vigorous and stimulating writers of his time, and 
his ‘Reminiscences of My Childhood and Youth,’ aside from its 
personal interest, is an important contribution to the intellectual and 
artistic history of a notable period dominated by strong personalities. 


Two of the Late Novels that are Worth Reading 


F THE recent novels two are at the opposite poles of method and 
spirit. ‘The Mystery,” by Mr. Stewart Edward White and S. H. 
Adams, is a stirring story of the adventurous, mysterious kind. A 
journalist, eager for a fresh and startling “‘story,”’ to use a word much 
in vogue in newspaper offices, embarks on a schooner in the harbor 
of San Francisco because he suspects that it is bent on an unusual 
errand. In this he is quite right, though the errand cannot be dis- 
closed without prematurely telling the plot of the story. The incidents 
are on the high seas and on a remote island in the Pacific, and are 
novel and startling enough to satisfy the most jaded story-reader. 
The tale is not to be regarded as one of permanent value, but it is 
well told and absorbingly interesting. 

“Joseph Vance,” on the other hand, is a leisurely novel of a kind 
which rarely appears in these days of haste and brevity. It fills a 
compact, closely-printed volume. Its movement is slow, its tone quiet, 
and its charm and the source of its interest difficult of characterization; 
but more perhaps than any other recent novel it has taken hold of the 
interest of a large number of intelligent readers and impressed them 
as possessing unusual qualities, both human and artistic. It is the 
story of an English boy in almost the lowest stratum of society, whose 
father is on the verge of becoming a drunkard, but is changed rather 
than reformed, and takes up a new line of business; the boy makes 
helpful friends, passes through school and university, becomes an 
engineer, and introduces us to a group of delightful and interesting 
English people. The father is a beguiling old reprobate and a really 
humorous creation. There is no plot, though there are many incidents. 
‘Lhe sub-title describes the book as “An Ill-Written Autobiography ” ; 
it is in many ways one of the best-written books which has appeared 
for a long time past. 
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Style 310 


A new model of rare musical qualities and exquisite 
case design. 


Ivers & Pond 


Pianos. 


In our quarter-century’s experience in 
building high-class pianos we have never 


| . . 
produced an upright more perfect music- 


ally or more exquisitely and tastefully 
encased than Style 770, pictured above. 
In its construction have been embodied 
not only the choicest and most costly 
labor and materials thatthe world affords, 
but every device to enhance tone quality, 
action perfection and durability that 
intelligence and experience have proved 
worthy and desirable. Notable among 
these are the Duplex Treble, the Bent 
Wood Sounding-Board Bridge and the 
Agraffe, besides the numerous patents 
and improvements that have made 
Ivers & Pond Pianos famous. It is 
alike the newest and the best of the 
world’s high-class pianos. We have many 
other models differing in case design but 
containing the same interior construction 
as Style 310. 


HOW TO BUY. A postal brings our 


new Catalogue with 





| beautiful half-tone pictures of our latest styles 
| especially designed for 1907. If no dealer near 


| 


| 
| 
| 





you sells Ivers & Pond Pianos we can supply 


| you from Boston. We willthen send you a list 


of special prices, arrange to placea mostartistic 
piano in your home and guarantee that it will 
please you or you need not keep it. You can 
buy on Easy Monthly Payments even though 
you live in the most remote city or village in 
the United States. A postal may save you $50 
or $100. Write us. 
IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ~ 





Blonde youngsters—little girls with 
dimples and enthusiasms—babies all] curls 
and softness! In every home you find 
them— sensitive, eager to learn, loving | 
beauty before they know a letter. 

A happy companion for youth’s years is— 


The 






Piano 


The tone is pure and clear and true like the eye 
of children. In it is that quality of imaginative- 
ness and romance which is the key to the attrac- 
tion of any art. To this, richness, resonance and 
vibrancy add a great beauty. 

Packard permanence, borne out by its place in 
thousands of. gentle households, makes this piano 
appeal very strongly to those who buy for a life time. 


Where you can hear the Packard Piano 


and descriptive catalog showing the latest artistic ca 
will be mailed to any address on request. Write ' 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. A. Fort Wayne, Ind. | 














We will write the Music, arrange and pla e it 
Send Us with the Publishers. Not Because Your Hair Is 
Your Curly, the big hit of 1906, was arranged by our 
Song Poems Musician. Your Poem or Music might be ome 
popular if arranged properly. Write for of 

Free booklet, “‘ Music Hath Charms,” today. 


| VICTOR MUSIC CO., 2644 0. N. 44th Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
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An Artistic Small House in Ohio 


Designs by C. E. Howell 


Photographs by Clarence H. White 
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The North Side of the House 
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LIVING- ROOMBZ 


490" %17°0" 


doors and sashes are painted ivory-white. 


Inside, the woodwork on the first floor, except 
in the kitchen, is stained a gray-brown and waxed. 
The large fireplace and mantel of the living-room 
are built of a dark brown Holland brick, laid with 
gray mortar. On the south side of this room two 
casement doors open on to the porch, which is 
paved with brick and tile, laid in patterns in ce- 
ment, and in winter is inclosed with glass, forming 
a sun parlor. In the dining-room the ceiling joists 


are cased and left exposed, giving 
a heavy beamed effect. 
On the second floor the hall 























A Sense of Honest Simplicity is Shown in the 


Outlines of the Front 





space has been reduced to a min- 
imum; the bedrooms are of good 
size and regular in shape, and 
there is ample closet-room under 
the slope of the roof. All wood- 
work on this floor is finished in 
ivory-white. 

The garden is an important 
feature of the plan, and has been 
carefully laid out to meet the 
requirements of the lot. 

This house was built about 
four years ago, and many small 
details were executed by the 
owner, thus materially reducing 
the cost. 

Here is the estimate 





Excavation and grading $ 65 
Foundation and brick-work 2600 
Plastering ‘ 25 
Lumber... . 600 
Carpenter-work 500 
Plumbing. . ; 240 
Mill-work. .. . 245 
Painting and staining 100 
Tin-work. . . 40 
Well and cistern 42 
Hardware. . go 
Electric wiring 30 
Mantels 60 
Furnace . g0 

92747 


Shows Perfect Harmony with the Landscape 


HIS house is located on a fifty-foot lot on the 
| east side of the street. The next house to the 
south is built close to the lot line, while the one 

to the north is some thirty feet away from the line. 
For that reason it was decided to locate this house 
close to the north line and fifty feet back from the 
street, thus giving the maximum space all around. 
The exterior is finished on the lower story with 
rough plaster of a grayish color, and the upper 
story and roof are of shingles stained silver-gray. 
All the outside trim is stained apple-green, and the 
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Plan of 


BEDROOM Second 
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From the Porch There is an Attractive View 
of Bright Flower-Beds 




















The Dining-Room Overlooks This Pleasant Garden in the Rear of the House 
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For June-like 
Winter 








No need for old age to 
give up the refreshing nap 
at the favorite sunny win- 
dow-seat in zero weather, 
for every part of every room 
is made as balmy as on the 










sunniest June afternoon in 
the houses warmed by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators for Hot Water 
or Low Pressure Steam are 
the most convenient, cleanest 
and most economical heating 
outfits known in the world. 
Many thousands of these out- 
fits are annually put intoOLD, 
as well as new cottages, 
houses, stores, schools, 
churches—ALL buildings — 
FARM orcity. Easier torun 
than a parlor stove; and the 
fuel and other savings quickly 
pay for the outfit. Four 
months’ Winter still ahead! 
Need not remove old-fash- 
ioned heating methods until 
ready to start the fire in the 
new. 

ADVANTAGE: The air-burning 
feature of IDEAL Boilers is a scientific 
development. Too little air“ smothers” 
a fire. Too much air “chills” the flame. 
In proportion as the precise amount of 
air is supplied at right points, the great- 
est possible fuel economy is secured — 
just as in modern, improved oil and gas 
burners a correct air supply produces 
far greater lighting effect. The air- 
burning feature of IDEAL Boilers 
greatly assists to bring 
about their sure, large _ 
economies in fuel , 
consumption. 






A broken view, showing the hollow castings 
filled with water, the large air-burning 
space and the long fire travel absorb- 
ing the oy ossible percent- 


age of heat from the fuel. 


Write for valuable catalogue (free), 
setting forth the full list of ADVAN- 
TAGES. Sales Branches throughout 
America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 2 CHICAGO 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


or fear something, but praise is the expression of love, gratitude, 
adoration. Our own hearts crave it from one another. It 
proves God's love that He cares for it from us. 

Easter is the season of praise. Christ, our Champion, has tri- 
umphed. The resurrection vindicates His claims. The éarth begins 
to awake to renewed life and loveliness and the yearly miracle turns our 
thoughts Godward. Tradition ascribes to the “Three Youths in the 
Fiery Furnace” a psalm challenging praise from all created things: 
“O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; praise Him, and 
magnify Him forever!” 

From a book published in England over forty years ago I received 
the suggestion of taking each subject of that marvelous psalm for 
meditation upon how God’s works may lead us to praise Him. 


| ie little we praise God! We pray because we want something, 





Astronomers hold that just as 
air is full of invisible water- 
vapor which condenses into 
mist, fog and rain, so invisible 
world-vapor, floating in space 
through countless ages, condenses into great, rolling suns. From 
these, by their rotations, portions become detached, as drops of water 
fly from a whirling grindstone, which, obedient to some law that 
rounds them and sets them spinning, start on their way as planets 
and moons. The central point, endowed by its mass with superior 
attraction, holds them circling around it. The sun, from which our 
earth was born, is in size a million times larger, burning with fierce 
fire, sending out great billows of flame, sometimes one hundred and 
fifty thousand miles in length, but by the time it reaches its family 
circle of planets its mission is beneficent light and heat. 

That great clock in the heavens marks day and night.. Our rela- 
tions to it give us the happy alternation of the seasons. It lends its 
light to the moon “to rule the night.”” The stars were not created for 
man’s benefit, but the moon is ourown. As it rolls around the earth 
once every month the moon itself turns once around in the same time, 
presenting always the same face toward us, and having days half a 
month long. The moon rules the tides, raising the water by its attrac- 
tion. It remains for some genius to “harness” the tides, utilizing a 
tremendous power which acts for countless miles with equal force. 


“O Ye Sun and Moon, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 














Looking skyward on a clear 
night do you realize that those 
countless twinkling points are 
suns with worlds circling around 
them—for aught we know, full 
of conscious life? Some five thousand may be seen. The telescope 
reveals seventy-five millions. 

The nearest neighbor of our solar system is twenty millions of 
millions of miles away. It is unthinkable! I read this somewhere: 

“Suppose a railway between earth and this neighbor A/pha 
Centauri. I learn that the fare is one cent a hundred miles. 

“** At that rate, what will a through ticket one way cost?’ I inquire. 

“*Only $2,000,000,000.’ 

“T board the train and we set off. ‘How fast are we going ?’ I ask. 

«Sixty miles an hour; through train; no stops.’ 

“** And when shall we arrive ?’ 

“*In just 38,051,750 years!’” 

Does it make God seem far away in His greatness? He is their 
Creator; but He is our Father. 

I fancy that Edison would count as nothing his wonderful inventions 
in the — against the life or happiness of a beloved child. We 
are creatures capable of loving God. It is the God Whom Christ 
revealed Whose laws are in force, Whose power is in control through 
all the vast immensity—our God. 

It is said that all these suns and worlds are revolving around some 
central point of the universe. May that not be Heaven—God’s throne ? 


“O Ye Stars of Heaven, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 














High in the firmament of air 
that roofs our world float the 
cloud-reservoirs, holding floods 
of waters in their gaseous form. 
The waters are ever being lifted 
up by evaporation. ‘To raise 
back to vapor in the upper air a rain which covers the United States 
one-tenth of an inch requires more power than all the steam-engines 
in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago could produce, running 
night and day, for a century.” 

We may study the process of cloud-making. The steam from a 
locomotive is invisible until, meeting colder air, it condenses into a 
white cloud and then vanishes. The explosions of the lightning- 
cloud clear the close, depressing air, and each raindrop carries the 
superabundant electricity harmlessly to the earth, aided by every leaf, 
twig and pointed blade of grass. 

We see nothing of such unearthly beauty as sunset clouds. The 
luminous white ones make one think of the “great white throne” 
of God. “Behold He cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see 
Him.” 


“O Ye Waters that be 
Above the Firmament, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 














We think of God’s powers in 
the convulsions of Nature that 
heaved the mountains, in vol- 
canic explosions, in thunder and 
lightning. But what of the now- 
ers that work noiselessly, unceasingly? The sunshine’s blessed min- 
istries; gravity, that holds things steady; chemical action; friction— 
without which a moving body could stop only by bumping against 
something; electricity, warming, lighting, cooking our meals, pro- 
pelling our vehicles, carrying our messages, clearing and vitalizing 
the air—all are at work. 

God has agents for purifying the water and air so minute that a 
drop of water containing decaying animal or vegetable matter holds 
millions of them. Drawn into the atmosphere by watery vapor 
and carried by the winds, they feed on the germs that menace health. 
“He careth for you.” 


“O Ye Powers of the Lord, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 














In order to do its appointed 
work the air is in continual 
circulation, and Nature’s ma- 
chinery sets it in motion to carry 
coolness to the tropics from the 
poles, and genial, sun-blessed air to the dwellers of the North, by 
which the Southerns escape an excess of heat. 

This is effected by the law that when parts of the earth’s surface are 
heated by the sun the air near them becomes thinner and rises. Imme- 
diately a current of cooler air rushes in to take its place. 

Another mercy: at night the land-air blows to the sea, to be re- 
turned, freshened and purified, the next day. This, because the earth 
heats more quickly than the sea. The hot air rising, the sea-breezes 
rush in. At night the land, losing its heat faster than the sea, its 
heavier air then flows seaward. 

The winds are God’s sanitary agents, sweeping everything clean, 
and are the chief sowers of seeds. 


“O Ye Winds of God, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 











Professor Tyndall claims that 
heat given forth in combus- 
tion is what the fuel has ab- 
sorbed from the sun years or 
ages ago. 

In preparing the globe for man God gave wood in abundance to 
supply the comfort-bringing fire to cook his food, warm his home, and 
facilitate the manufacture of countless things of use and beauty. As 
population increased He showed him the coal stored in earth’s 
cellars, anticipating his needs. Next, oil-wells flowed. The gas 
imprisoned in the coal was discovered, and now comes electric light! 
We are in the care of a Father. 


“O Ye Fire and Heat, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 














God makes not only beneficent 
“O Ye Ice and Snow, laws but also beneficent excep- 

Bless Ye the Lord!” tions. Water has mercifully 
been exempted from the general 
rule that things are expanded 
by heat, contracted by cold. The surface water cools, and, becom- 
ing denser, sinks to the bottom. If this continued the water would 
soon reach the freezing point and the whole mass become ice. But 
when all the water has reached a certain temperature the universal 
law is reversed and subsequent cooling makes it lighter, and the 
coldest layer floats at the top until it freezes. This sheet of ice 
interposed leaves a free body of water underneath, in which the fish 
swim at ease, and supplies a reservoir for human needs. 

Cold puts the vegetable world to sleep, and the snow covers it as with 
a warm blanket. “‘He giveth snow like wool.” 














The earth’s turning one of its 
faces to the sunlight while the 
other turns away secures to each 
hemisphere twelve hours each 
of warm sunshine and cool 
darkness alternatcly—activity and rest. If, on its way around the 
sun, it did not whirl on its axis, too, one part, exposed to unrelieved 
light, would be burned to a crisp; the other would become a region 
of death and darkness, cold beyond imagination. 

Day is the time of expenditure; night is for recuperation and repair. 
We use our powers of thought, feeling and action through the hours of 
sunlight, and come, emptied and weary, to the gentle ministry of night, 
that folds itself about us and soothes us to sleep. The body gathers 
vigor and elasticity for the morrow. Whatever has vexed or troubled 
us is forgotten. For a few hours there is a truce to care—rich and poor 
fall asleep in peace and stillness, and God watches over all. 


“O Ye Nights and Days, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 











Fancy the clouds of choking dust 
that would envelop us without 
the grass to keep it down— 
earth’s beautiful green carpet! 

There is scarcely a latitude 
where trees and plants do not 
exist. In tropical lands, where the heat exhausts man’s energy, God 
compassionately causes things to grow with little expenditure of 
labor. As a rule, though, He makes a simple plant, shuts up within 
it wondrous possibilities, and teaches man to improve and develop it. 
Wheat and rye were once wild grasses. Plants purify the air, absorb- 
ing its poisons and returning a supply of oxygen. 

God cares for each tiny seed. It is encased in a tough sheath, lined 
with a warm covering of starch, inclosing nutritive matter for the 
baby plant. The starchy covering, protecting it from cold, is unfit 
for food until the spring, when it changes into a substance for the 
plant to live upon. The sheath splits to permit the passage of root 
and stem, when it may draw food from the earth and shift for itself. 

The vitality of seeds is proved by the Egyptian wheat, found 
with a mummy after three thousand years in a tomb, which, when 
planted, produced rich harvests. 


“O All Ye Green Things 
Upon the Earth, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 











The sea is a dispenser of untold 
blessings. From contact with it 
the winds draw freshness. All 
the clouds, showers, dew, ice 
and snow, all the rivers, wells 
and springs, owe their existence to the ocean, whence, as watery 
vapor, they are lifted into the atmosphere by evaporation to take the 
forms as needed. The winds act as distributing agents. 

To warm the North and cool the South there is an interchange of 
waters by means of currents, caused by differences of density. Evapo- 
ration, induced by the warm air at the tropics, leaves the sea salt and 
heavy. At the polar regions cold arrests evaporation, and melting 
snows add fresh water—the result is that the denser and the lighter 
waters change places. Flood means “flowing water’’—rivers, the 
great highways through the land and sources of refreshment to man 
and beast. 


“O Ye Seas and Floods, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 











Birds delight our eyes with 
beauty, our ears with gladsome 
music. ‘They give us food and 
comfortable beds, they keep 
insect life within bounds, scat- 
ter and sow seeds, while some act as scavengers, ridding the air of 
dead animal matter by converting it into food. 

How marvelously they are equipped! Their bodies are filled with 
tiny air-cells, which, being in connection with the lungs, they compress 
at will to swell the volume of their song, as a bellows feeds an organ. 
This air, warmed by the body, is lighter than the outside air, pro- 
moting buoyancy. The bones are hollow. Their feathers are the 
lightest, warmest of coverings and made waterproof by an oil which 
they secrete. The instinct that guides them to genial climates at 
winter’s approach, as though furnished with maps and guide-books, is 
a mystery. The slowest birds fly thirty miles an hour, the swiftest a 
hundred and fifty! 


“O All Ye Beasts and Cattle, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 


“O All Ye Fowls of the Air, 
Bless Ye the Lord!” 














God’s considerateness for our 
wants is seen again in the 
animal world. Living or dead, 
nearly everything about cattle 
is of use to us. The horse is 
found in almost every land outside of deserts and the polar regions. 
For these God made the camel and the reindeer. The former, docile, 
strong, with cushioned feet to resist the sand, eyes and nostrils mere slits, 
closed at will against the dust-storms, the camel also carries with him, 
in a sense, a supply of food and water. The hump on his back is 
chiefly of fat, stored in time of abundance. After long journeys, 
if the coarse, desert herbage has been lacking, the hump almost 
disappears—to be restored by generous feeding when convenient. 
It has also an internal tank. Around the stomach are deep sacs, 
which are filled with water as opportunity allows. These he can, by 
compression, cause to yield the water at need. 

The reindeer can live on the lichen growing on trees and ground. 
His acute smell guides him to it, and clearing away the snow he uses 
his brow antlers as pick and shovel. 


























Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
Vellum Offers Not 
Only a Perfect Wnt- 
ing Surface But Also 
An Effect That Is 
At Once Refined, 
Dainty and Distinctive 


Up to the present time 
hot-pressed paper has been 
used exclusively by artists 
for drawing. The cost of 
producing it—a long, te- 
dious method requiring 
the pressing of each sheet 
between hot plates—pre- 
cluded its use for corre- 
spondence. 


CATON 5 


Hot-PRessep 
VELLVA, 


is made by a process of our 
own—an adaptation of the 
famous, old hot- pressed 
method, which puts the 
price within reach of all. 

Good form in letter writ- 
ing demands the use of 
the most fashionable pa- 
pers. Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
Vellum and its rougher 
companion—E.aton’s Cold- 
Pressed Linen—are the 
newest as well as the most 
correct styles in writing 
papers. 


Every woman who wishes 
to see this newest style in 
writing paper and cannot yet 
secure it easily from her own 
stationer, may send 25 cents 
to us and receive a sample 
one-half quire of either the 
Linen or the Vellum, assorfed 
in two sizes of paper and 
envelopes. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 
Dept. 10, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Tells of Things She Has Seen, or Heard, or Read Concerning 
the Social Life of Young People in the Churches 


HEN a problem confronts us it is always a help to know how 
other people have solved similar ones. For this reason I am 
going to tell you the following “true story” of how the prob- 

lem of social life for young people in the church was solved in one 
parish. These are the actual experiences of a small Episcopal congre- 
gation in a suburban town not thirty miles from New York, where 
there had been one or two unsuccessful attempts to start a series of 
social evenings. The rector had only one efficient helper until the 
coming to the church of a clever man and his wife from a near-by city. 
To them the rector told his story, and asked the coéperation of the two 
in a revival of what, for want of a better name, he called the ‘‘ Young 
People’s Association.” The meeting was to be “of a literary nature,” 
held at the house of the helper mentioned—a young Southern matron 
of much personal charm and wide hospitality. 

The evening came and the assembled “ young people” counted six- 
teen, including the rector and his wife, the hostess and her family, and 
the young city couple. All sat around one 


GAME they played at the next assembly was, by general consent, 
called one of the best used during the winter. The contestants 
were seated in one big circle, lining two good-sized rooms; a large 
clothes-basket was brought in, filled to the brim with something. 
What it was soon developed. The lights were turned out, but before 
that the hostess announced that this would be a memory test, and 
score-cards were handed around. Darkness, and the game began. 
From hand to hand, around the big circle, were passed rapidly 
all the small belongings of a household, one after another — whisk- 
brooms, ironing-stands, match-boxes, tape-measures, nutmeg-graters, 
stove-lifters, blacking-brushes, cake-cutters, hammers. There were 
one hundred and fifty different articles in all passed along. The 
sensation of naming a thing by its “feel” and remembering later 
is quite a feat. The men were at a decided disadvantage, for many 
of the household things were really unknown to them. The city man 
got the “booby” prize. For refreshments there was a genuine Southern 
treat: “‘Ambrosia”’ (sliced oranges with grated 





room in rather a hushed manner, as though 


cocoanut and powdered sugar) was served with 





waiting for some blow to fall. The rector an- 
nounced that quotations from Dickens would 
be called for. The young people gasped and 
giggled, and with one or two exceptions said 
they couldn’t possibly think of anything; they {, 
never could before people. One young man 


read a few paragraphs, but that was all from § ae nee 


the young folk. The rector then appealed to 
the city man for suggestions for the next meet- 
ing. Hawthorne and Cooper were suggested 


After the Dickens episode chocolate and cake 
were served, there was singing and music, and 
the awe and stiffness of the “literary” part 
were dissipated. The next meeting was to be 
held in two weeks, and each one of the little 
company was asked to bring a friend. Two 
of the members were given the authors to 
look up, and quotations or selections were 
asked for from all. On the way home the 
city man and his wife decided that it was not 


as being nearer in point of interest. y 


Lagat 





pits Ah L, 


pound-cake, and coffee with whipped cream. 


fe ye age PARTY” was the 
official title of the next social evening. 
Thirteen tables were provided, each seating 

four persons. In the dressing-rooms each guest 

was given a pink cheesecloth bag in which were 

ten clothespins. The evening’s hostess ex- 
plained that any one answering a question 
during the night with “yes” or “no” would 
forfeit one clothespin, and she went on to say 
that the person holding the highest number of 
clothespins at the evening’s end would receive a 
prize. These clothespins proved quite a feature 

it of the night, for, in the excitement of the games, 
vb it was almost impossible to remember not to 
say “‘yes” or “no.” The games played pro- 
gressively, each one having its own table, were 
jackstraws, old maid, “Pigs in Clover,’’ tid- 

dledywinks, and others of like character. 
| At each meeting now the attendance was 











“literary” things that were needed by these 








young people, but a good social time and 
something toeat. It required some tact to get 
the rector to the same point of view. Most of the young men were 
clerks at none too large salaries; the girls were either in their last 
days at school or in business. In nearly every case they were com- 
parative strangers to each other. There was no social life, and this 
was what was needed. 


HE second meeting brought together fewer young people, and about 

half a dozen older ones invited by the hostess. One young lady 
conscientiously read a short paper (taken from an encyclopedia) on 
Hawthorne; the others gave excuses. The young city man in despair 
read a good short story and then called the rector, the hostess and his 
wife into consultation. It was announced that the next meeting would 
be entirely social, with a ‘Welsh rabbit” to follow. The city man’s 
wife, in talking with some of the young men, had discovered a great 
taste for ‘‘rabbits.’”’ This meeting was to be at the rectory. 

The “rabbit” proved a successful bait. There were twenty-three 
young people present, and to begin the evening there was a game of 
archery. A target was pinned on the curtains between the two rooms, 
and each person shot once. The turn went around three times. For 
the highest score the prize was a silver pencil for the man; a candle- 
stick, with shade, for the girl. Two chafing-dishes were used for the 
“rabbit,” one presided over by the city man’s wife and the other by 
the young Southern matron. The cooking was accompanied by 
“Ohs” and “Ahs” of satisfaction and anticipation. Crackers were 
used in place of toast, and coffee was served. The evening was voted a 
great success and all were anxious to know what they were going to do 
next time. The rectory was again to be the meeting-place, and on the 
spur of the moment the city man’s wife suggested a “ pancake party.” 
Before the “rabbit” party broke up the city man said he was going to 
wash the dishes, and he found plenty of helpers. The rector’s family 
had nothing to clean up afterward. Every dish was washed, wiped 
and put into place, and there was as much fun in doing this as in 
the games and supper. It was decided to have no dues, a few of the 
older members furnishing everything needed. 


Forming the “ Spiral Shakedown” 


growing perceptibly, and the interest was 
increasing; sixty was coming close to the 
average number present. And so they con- 
tinued every other weck until warm weather made indoor affairs 
impossible and closed the first successful season of the “ Young 
People’s Association.” 

What this parish did other communities can do. You can do it 
easily if you will. Don’t be afraid of the old games. There is always 
a generation coming on to whom they are new. 


HILE all healthy young people must have recreation and inno- 

cent fun, it is a good thing, too, for church young people to know 

what the branch of the church to which they belong is doing, and, as a 
first step, a ‘“‘ Denominational Social” —oh, no, that sounds dry; let’s 
call it a ‘Combination Social” —is a good thing. I say ‘‘Combina- 
tion,” because a rare combination of sociability, interest and instruc- 
tion was brought out recently at a union social of the young people’s 
societies of seven churches of one denomination. The plan could be 
used by any denomination. There’s nothing like what I call a good 
“‘mixer’”’ for starting a social, and the one they tried seems the best 
I ever heard of. The chairman of the evening asked all present to 
iorm in one spiral line. This line extended nearly twice around the 
room, the chairman being very persistent and allowing no one to keep 
out. It required several minutes to complete this formation, during 
which the ice was being well broken and every one’s curiosity was 
being aroused. The pastor of the local church was then stationed at 
the inside end of the spiral line, with instructions to pass along the 
front of the entire length of the line and shake hands with every 
person. The second person in line followed immediately after him and 
shook hands with every person, and so on until no one was left in line. 
Several times during this “Spiral Shakedown” it was necessary to 
request some one, who wanted to talk too long with an old 
acquaintance, to move on down the line and not delay the shake too 
long. When this introductory number on the program had been 
completed everybody had shaken hands with everybody else in the 
room, everybody’s hand ached from shaking, everybody’s face ached 
from smiling, everybody felt good natured and 





The Sunday following the “rabbit” the city 


everybody felt at home. 





and asked if they would not come to the next 
meeting. One of them said: “ Well, you know, 
Mrs. B——,, if you were going to have a lively 
time I'd love to come, but the boys tell me it’s 
literary.” 

“Nonsense!” she exclaimed; ‘is a ‘Welsh 
rabbit’ literary ?” 

“No, indeed,” he laughed. 

Well, do you think a ‘pancake party’ 

sounds literary ?” 

“What in the world do you mean?” he 
queried. 

W hy, you’ ve eaten pancakes, haven’t you?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘Well, for our party you are to bake and 
eat them, too, and there is to be a prize for 
the best griddleful baked. Will you come ?”’ 


man’s wife met two young men of the church 
| 
| 











The next number was a motto contest. The 
motto of these societies is “ Look up, lift up.’ 
Every person was supplied with a piece of 
white cardboard and a pencil and asked to 
make as many two-word mottoes as he could 
which were suitable for the members to adopt. 
The first word might be anything, the second 
word must be“ Up,” such as “‘speak up,” “brace 
up,” “sing up.” A gold badge of the society 
was Offered as a prize, and time was called 
at the end of eight minutes. The cards were 
then given to a committee to report on later. 

For the next number the members from each 
church were gathered in a group and a banner 
was displayed asa prize for the winning society. 
Fach group was givena card and asked to write 
the names of the living bishops of the church. 
The pastors were excluded from this test. 














He certainly would, and was asked to bring 
a friend. 


At the “ Pancake Social” 


Rt E to his promise they were at the pancake party. The first part 

of the evening “ Pit” was played. Asnogame could be much noisier 

there was fun from the start. This meeting brought out thirty young 

people, more than half being young men. I haven’t room to tell you 

what the prizes were every time, but I know you can easily arrange 
that part of a social if you think it wise to give them. 

The hostess and the city man’s wife prepared the pancake batter, 


ya then, on the kitchen range and a gas range, the baking was 
"ad _two at a time these young people baked griddleful after 
a, and what they baked vanished like the proverbial “hot 


. With butter and maple syrup and hot coffee, healthy young 

— found no fault with the hearty supper. 

aun ew: man’s wife came into the dressing-room on the next 

so | 6 night one young girl said excitedly: “Oh, Mrs. B , it’s 
ong to wait two weeks between these meetings!” This was en- 





oe of the most positive kind. The game played that evening 

the 00k Titles.” Lemon ice and cake followed the distribution of 

the + 60 Refreshments over, the city man’s wife settled herself at 
an ~ 


ot age and music and songs again filled out the evening. This 
teeting brought out fortv-two. 


For the next number the men were gathered 
on one side and the women on the other. A 
list of leaders in their denomination had been 
prepared on two sets of cards. A portrait and the first part of each 
name were on a card in one set, the rest of the name, and the office in 
the church at large, on a card in the other set. One set of cards 
was distributed among the men, the other among the women. They 
were then asked to match up the names, and had something of 
interest to talk about when the card was completed. 

This gathering was pronounced by every one the most enjoyable, 
profitable and social occasion of the sort they had ever attended. The 
handshake broke up all formality, the contests with their time-limits 
aroused intense interest, the various shifts prevented the gathering of 
cliques, and denominational interest was stimulated. 


An Editorial Note to the Readers of This Page 


Will you not kindly write to ‘The Minister’s Social Helper,” in care of this maga- 
zine, and tell her, as a body of young people in your church, how you work and how 
you play — both for the good of the young people in the church? Tell her all about 
your good times, and if you tell of something which by repetition in The Journal will 
be a help to other young people, she will gladly send you a remittance which it may 
give you pleasure to add to your church fund. She regrets that she must ask to be 
excused from returning unaccepted manuscripts, but those she will destroy. She will 
also help you by personal letter in any way she can, if a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope is inclosed for reply. 








is easily made by 
calling upon your 
local dealer and 
inspecting his 
line of spoons, 


forks, 


fancy serving 


knives, 


pieces, or com- 
plete sets, all 
bearing the 
famous _trade- 
mark 


‘(B47 
ROGERS 
BROS: 


For sixty years 
this, the original 
brand of silver 
plate, hasbeen 
noted for its 
great variety of 
exclusive de- 
signs whether 
simple or ornate. 
There are many 
imitations of 
designs and of 
trade-mark. 

Be sure that the 
goods you buy are 
stamped ‘*|§47 
ROGERS BROS.” 
that you may se- 
cure the genuine. 


OUR BOOK 
FREE 


showing the various 
designs made in 


BROS.” goods 
during the 
past sixty 


years. Send 
for Book No. 


“C-28,"’ and it 
will aid you in 
making selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor). 
Meriden, Conn. 
NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


The designs shown 
in this illustration 
indicated by num- 
bers are: 

1 VINTAGE 
2 PRISCILLA 
3 AVON 

4 SHELL 

5 COLUMBIA 
6 TIPPED 

7 BERKSHIRE 
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The Woman Who Does Her Own Work | 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


Let the Inventor's Head Save Your Hands 
Histor sine who are unfamiliar with the 


labor-saving machines for kitchen use often 

say that they are not real labor-savers—that 
it is ‘more trouble to use them than to do the 
work yourself.” But the many letters that come 
to me from women who find that their working 
time is noticeably shortened by the use of these 
inventions are a proof that they are worth a trial at least. I¥ the first 
expense of a machine seems an extravagance it is sometimes possible 
to buy it and use it on shares with a neighbor. Is there not something 
practically suggestive in the following experiences ? 





“| Have a Machine thai Simplifies Dishwashing and robs it of 
its disagreeable features. I have the water boiling hot, and for very 
greasy dishes I use a good soap powder. I place ile dishes in the wire 
basket in such a manner that the water can pass over them freely. 
This is not difficult, as there are little catches to hold them in place. 
Half a dozen rapid turns of the crank, with very little exertion, cleans 
the dishes. Then I remove the lid, lift the basket from the water, 
replace the lid bottom side up and rest the basket on it. After the 
dishes have drained a moment I pour hot water over them. This 
rinses them and the steam dries them. In two minutes they are ready 
for the china-closet. If there are more dishes I repeat the process. I 
wash anything that is used on the table in this manner, but if I have 
very delicate china or glass I place a thin cloth inside of the basket to 
prevent its striking against the metal. In this way I have not broken 
a dish. I have a clean towel at hand with which to polish the glass and 
silver, and to remove any drops of water that may adhere to the dishes, 
but if the water is clear and hot and the dishes scraped clean they will 
usually be clean and dry. There is nothing about this machine to get 
out of order. I find it an excellent device for cleaning and sterilizing 
fruit-jars, milk-jars and buckets that do not hold more than one 
gallon. I also wash potatoes, tomatoes, apples, and any fruit or 
vegetable without putting my hands on them. There is a patent on 
this machine, but the price is not prohibitive, and I think that any 
housekeeper will be pleased with it, as it saves time and the hands.” 


“One of My Greatest Conveniences is an electric iron. A friend 
and I bought it together. I use it on Tuesdays and she takes it on 
Wednesdays. The cord attached is not in the way when you are used 
to it, and the electric iron is much cheaper and cooler than keeping 
the range going.” 


Where Children Help with the Work 


ANY a busy mother feels that housework alone would not be so 
much of a burden if it were not for the care of the children while 
they are babies, and the additional work that they make as growing 
youngsters. Three of my readers send me helpful suggestions to meet 
this difficulty. In every town there must be many young girls like the 
writer of the first letter below, who would be available if the mothers 
could but find them. The principal of the local High School could 
probably recommend responsible young girls of refinement from 
arnong his students. 


“Let Me Tell You How I Earned Two Years through school. I 
went to a small Western city and rented aroom. I inserted an adver- 
tisement in “the daily paper, stating that Miss M., a High-School girl, 
aged eighteen, would take care of children between the hours of two 
and twelve P. M.; terms, fifteen cents an hour, and ten cents for every 
hour thereafter, carfare included, and gave my house and telephone 
number. Many mothers cannot have ‘help,’ and to those I applied. 
I wrote some notices similar to the advertisement and slipped them into 
unaddressed envelopes. I walked over the city and wherever I noticed 
children I rang the doorbell and handed one to the mother. After she 
had finished it I usually managed to say something pleasant so that 
she could get a good look at me. I soon had all I could do without 
neglecting my studies, and i found it much more agreeable than work- 
ing for my board, which I had done previously.” 


“My Plan Seems Most Satisfactory for the Present while the 
children need instruction in household duties, namely: coéperation, 
concentration, speed. We all cultivate speed, not haste. ‘Never take 
half an hour to do what can be done inten minutes,’ is an iron- 
clad rule in the household. We do the laundry work together. We 
take turns about turning the washing-machine and the wringer, 
always standing in a correct position and breathing deeply with the 
chest thrown forward. The children always turn the bread-machine, 
standing in a good position. We get most of our exercise in connection 
with the housework. The children always wash the dishes while I 
remain with them preparing for the next meal. I feel confident that 
my presence keeps them encouraged, and the work goes merrily along. 
I always take time to show them the easy way to do things, how to use 
a newspaper to wipe grease out of the pans, for instance. Many 
times, as a child, my mother refused to allow me to assist, saying, 
‘I can do it more quickly myself,’ but I know that it pays to teach 
children day by day the beauty of united home life, ‘To bear all cheer- 
fully, do all bravely, await occasion, hurry never!’”’ 


“1 Have a Little Plan that Saves My Strength and Time. With 
four boys there is lots of picking up to be done, so to facilitate mat- 
ters I offer a prize—a dollar and a half—to the boy who has to his 
credit the greatest number of days from the opening to the closing of 
school in which I do not have to tell him to pick up or put away his 
belongings. I have tried it the past year and I find it works wonders, 
not only in saving myself but in helping the boys to form good habits.” 


The Value of System in Housework 


“‘A PLACE for everything and everything in its place,” is a motto 

frequently quoted by the housewives who write to me; and 
some of them find it equally valuable to have “a time for everything 
and everything at its time.’”” —The woman who is doing her own work 
successfully and without over-fatigue is the one who follows a regular 
system. Says one reader: 


“First, Each Member of Our Family Must ‘Pick Up’ after him- 
self or herself and the baby. Our three-year-old girl has hooks 
within her reach and she is trained to hang up her belongings. There 
is a place for the toys and she puts them away every day before luncheon, 
which leaves the house tidy if we go out after their naps, and again 
before bedtime. This rule saves me more wearisome work than any- 
thing else, besides the good habit it forms. 

“Second, I gain much time by being systematic with my children 
is well as with my work. From the first day of their lives my children 
have been fed and put to bed by the clock. They both take a long nap 

er lu , giving me iin opportunity to rest also. The baby goes 
to bed at five o'clock, which allows me to get dinner without hin- 
drance and to eat it in peace. The other child goes to bed at seven.” 


ilter juncheon 


“For a Month Previous to House-Cleaning we do some piece of 
permanent work each sweeping-day, and some of the season’s washing 
each washday.” 


“When the Family is Small in Vacation a small wash and thor- 
ough sweeping are done one week, and a large wash and light sweeping 
the next, and the work is done early in the day.” 


“I Always Get All | Can Ready on Saturday for Sunday dinner, 
so on that day I do nothing but put the rooms in order and get the 
meals.” 


“In the Morning the Breakfast Dishes are Placed with the 
luncheon dishes until I am preparing dinner; then I wash those dishes 
and any others used while preparing the noon meal. In this way I do 
not have as many to do after dinner, and when the dinner work is done 
I always lie down for a rest.” 


“My Neighbors Say They Don’t See how I keep my house so 
orderly when I can’t do much work. I think the reason for this is 
what I do the first thing in the morning after breakfast. I get my little 
girl ready for school, then I clear off the breakfast-table, pile the dishes 
neatly in the dishpan; then I make the beds, pick up the things lying 
around, clean off the stove, put everything in its place, as I always 
have a place for everything; then, if any one comes in early, the house 
doesn’t look badly.” 


“1 Cook Dinner and Supper at the Same Time. I place every- 
thing ready to set on the table; the coffee and any hot dish on the 
burners ready to light the gasoline.” 


Conveniences in Kitchen Work 


“I Can’t Afford to Waste Time Looking for Misplaced things, and 
I try to keep everything I use about the kitchen in the most convenient 
place. I have a large pantry, but there is a step down into it, and I 
think it wise to avoid steps; so I drove nails into the end of my kitchen 
cabinet, and my skillets and pans hang there right near at hand. I 
have a box with shelves neatly papered al] over, with a curtain in front, 
nailed up near my cabinet, and in it I keep platters and all dishes 
to be filled in the kitchen; this saves carrying them to and from the 
china-closet. One doesn’t realize how many steps can be saved by 
such planning until it is tried.” 


“1 Have a Low, Splint-Bottomed Chair which I find very restful, 
also a stool which I use when washing dishes or preparing vegetables 
at the sink.” 


“I Keep a Cup of Sugar, one of salt and one of flour on my kitchen 
table, also the flavoring extract and a vinegar cruet. This is a step- 
saver as well as a great aid in getting a meal in a hurry.” 


“As | Have No Cellar | Have a Big Square Trunk which I remove 
the trays from and then use to keep my pickles, preserved fruit and 
jelly in. It is very convenient and nothing freezes in it in the winter; 
I keep it in my clothes-closet, out of the way.” 


“When Setting the Table or Clearing Away Dishes I fasten back 
the swinging doors between the kitchen and dining-room with an iron 
bent L-shape and screwed to the floor.” 


“I Have Large Cupboards Across One End of My Kitchen, and 
instead of glass in the top doors I have wire screening, which lets in 
the air. The cupboards save me lots of steps that a pantry would 
make.” 


Easy Methods of Washing and Cleaning 


“It Will Save Work for the Busy Mother if all the clothes for 
a baby that creeps, except the best dresses, are pulled, smoothed and 
folded as soon as possible after being taken from the line, instead of 
being ironed. When in poor health I have sometimes treated towels, 
sheets and even pillow-cases in this way.” 


“Clothes are Washed Before Dirty. This makes washing easy, 
saves clothing and thereby sewing. Body clothes are put in cold 
water over night; all white clothes are put into strong, cold soapsuds 
and put on to boil for fifteen minutes. Handkerchiefs are soaked in 
strong salt water and boiled separately. Rubbing, if needed, is done 
after boiling. Jersey underwear, tray-cloths, lay-overs and Turkish 
towels save ironing. Clothes not starched are folded from the line and 
put smoothly into a separate basket. Two can put towels, etc., through 
a tight wringer to mangle.” 


“Once a Year I Send My Rugs to a Cleaner and have them 
cleaned. They are cleaned better, and it is not nearly so hard on 
the rugs as beating.” 


“ My Living-Room is Stained and Rugs are Used. Before sweep- 
ing I straighten and dust the furniture. Three or four times a 
week I take a cloth flour-sack and bucket of water and every few min- 
utes wring out the cloth and tie it over the broom. This keeps the dust 
from rising, cleans the floors thoroughly and prevents the children’s 
clothing from getting dusty while playing. As I sweep I place the 
furniture, so that when I have finished sweeping, the whole house is 
in order.” 


“In the Summer I Let the Clothes Hang Out until the following 
morning, taking them in as soon as I arise. The dew that falls on the 
clothes at night leaves them in better shape than sprinkling, and they 
iron in half the usual time. In the winter I hang the clothes on clothes- 
bars and stand them outdoors in a protected place to freeze and 
whiten until the dinner work is done, when I build a hot fire in the 
range, stand the clothes-rack near. until evening, when the clothes will 
be dry enough to fold for ironing.” 


“Each Member of the Family, save the two youngest, carries his 
dirty dishes from the dining-room to the kitchen sink and puts them 
in the big pan under the hot-water faucet. The hot water gives them 
the first cleansing, after which they are properly washed.” 


“I Have Matting on All Bedroom Floors and like it very much. 
Ours has been in constant use for ten years and is still quite good. 
It does not have to come up so often as carpet, nor is there any lint to 
rise in sweeping. We use small rugs which are quickly dusted every 
week when a little dusting is also done. Cnce in two weeks the floors 
are swept and this is followed by a general dusting. I first wipe the 
floors with a damp mop, rolling up the dust, which is then easily and 
quickly taken up.” 





A Question for Women Without Help 
How can you entertain your friends when you are doing your 
own work? Will you write me your methods of managing the 
housework when you have guests ? 
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When 


you have 
thought of soap in rela- 
tion to cleanliness— 
think of it in relation 


to beauty. 


A soap that is a menace to 
health is also a menace to com- 
plexion. It is to complexion that 
most women owe their good looks. 


Not only is beauty only skin 
deep, but it is also upon the 
natural and healthful condition of 


_the skin that beauty chiefly 
| depends. 


What comes in contact with the 
skin more often than soap? What 
is more important to the skin than 
soap? Therefore, what is more 
important to you than soap? 


When bargain counters and 
notion counters are covered with 


nameless, unidentified soaps for 


_which is always a comfort. 


which no reputable manufacturer 
stands sponsor, there is one name 
which is always a safe guide. It is 


Williams’ 
Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 


There is always one thought 
It is 


this: 


That Jersey Cream Soap is 
made by the manufacturers of 
Williams’ Shaving Soap; that 
Williams’ Shaving Soap has been 


'a household word for nearly three- 
quarters of a century; that a 


shaving soap must be pure and 
wholesome because it is not only 
applied to the face, but also forced 
into the pores with the brush; that 
if Williams’ Shaving Soap were 
not pure and soothing it could not 
have obtained its world-wide rep- 
utation ; and that finally Williams’ 
Jersey Cream Soap is made of the 
same pure materials and with the 


same skill and care as Williams’ 





Shaving Soap. 
If your dealer does not carry it, send 


15c for a full size cake of Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap or zc for trial size. 


SPECIAL For 25 cents (in stamps) 
OFFER of will send a 15¢ cake 


of Jersey Cream Soap and, 
in addition, a 25¢ can of Williams’ Viole: 
Talcum Powder. Only one order acceptes 
from same address and offer not good after 
April 1st, 1907. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPAN‘ 


Department A 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 


London: 65 Great Russell St. Paris: 4 Rue Chauveaux Lagarde 
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What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, nursery, sewing- 
room, or any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp, new dollar bill 
is paid for any accepted idea. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just 


the hint itself, to 


A Photographic Biography of a Child 


is a great advance on the familiar book for recording 
only the little one’s sayings and doings. Start with 
one of the albums made for holding unmounted pic- 
tures. In it put every photograph of the child taken 
either alone or in groups. Ifa picture comes from a 
regular photographer soak it off the card in cold 
water; dry it between clean blotting-papers, and then 
put in the book. If the pictures are from the home 
camera they may be finished unmounted. Let each 
child have his or her book. Write in dates and any other neces- 
sary information, but let the writing be brief, for the idea is to 
make it a pictorial life album. HELEN R. S. 


To Prevent a Step-Ladder from Slipping on a Bare Floor 


split open two short pieces of garden hose and fasten them to the 
lower ends of the ladder, turning them up on the sides of the 
supports and nailing them there. This is a useful and simple 
device and may prevent accidents. WESTERNER. 





A Place for Drying Dish-Towels 


may be made by nailing to each of two clothes-posts a lath about a 
yard long, having it project on each side of the posts. The dish- 
towels may be hung on these sticks and fastened with clothes-pins. 
When the towels are dry the clothes-pins may be left on the sticks. 
By those who object to having a clothes-line always stretched 
between two posts this idea may be appreciated. R. 


Covering Mattresses and Pillows with Unbleached Cotton 


will save the ticking for a much longer use. A heavy, unbleached 
cotton cover made to fit the mattress need be removed only twice 
a year to be washed, at which times the mattress may be beaten. 
White cotton coverings for the pillows will save renewing pillow 
tickings so often. These cases may be used two or three weeks 
before they will become much soiled, as they are under the regular 
pillow-slips. Mrs. J. D. P. 


An Unattractive Bathroom was Made Bright and Inviting 


by a woman who was willing to do a little work and pay a little 
money. The room looked hopeless at the start, for it was in an 
old-fashioned house. First the walls were covered with a glazed 
paper representing tiles. All the woodwork was painted white. 
The floor was covered with a linoleum, which gave it the appear- 
ance of hardwood. To the bathtub, an old one, a coat of white 
enamel paint was applied. A nickel towel-rack and clean white 
curtains added finishing touches, and the whole effect was that of 
a modern bathroom. PROGRESS. 


To Keep Paper Patterns So the Parts Will Not Get Mixed 
make a practice of writing the size and number on each piece just 
as soon as you open a new pattern. R. W. H. 


Whenever in Doubt as to Where to Hang Pictures 
in order to get the most effective arrangement, do the experimental 
grouping on the floor. The pictures may be shifted about there 
until the most tasteful way is found. By following this method 
one is spared many trips up and down the step-ladder. M. M. 


Start a Vacation Fund Now 


We keep in sight all the year a pasteboard box marked “ Vacation 
Fund.” This box is securely sealed, save one opening large enough 
to admit a silver dollar. During the year we all contribute to this 
fund. Half-dollars,. quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies that 
might have been spent for ‘‘knickknacks,”’ or other things we are 
just as well off without, all go in. When the summer comes, and 
we are talking of vacation, the box is opened, the money counted 
and used toward vacation expenses. It is surprising how much 
may be saved in this way. Mrs. R. H. L. 


An Inexpensive Library Table May be Made 


from an ordinary kitchen table. If it is stained a dull black, glass 
knobs are put on the drawer, and the top is covered neatly with 
green burlap fastened on with large-headed dull black tacks, the 
effect will be very good. E. A. W. 


What is Called “The Hour of Silence” 


imposed by an eminent physician upon the inmates of his sani- 
tarium has been successfully introduced into a Western home 
where the mother is a semi-invalid. As the care and responsibility 
of the household fall upon her, it has been necessary to relieve her 
In some degree from minor annoyances. A large placard on the 
first landing of the stairs proclaims “Silence from two to three 
o'clock.” It has been found that the house is free during this 
hour from almost all outside noises. The iceman, grocer’s boy 
and others all make their rounds in the morning, and callers usually 
come later. It is the mother’s own hour to rest or read in her room, 
and is carefully observed by all the family. The children have 
gradually acquired a habit of comparative quiet; no doors are 
slammed and no voice is raised above a whisper for sixty precious 
minutes. At the end of the hour the mother issues from her 
retreat and the household takes up its usual duties. What such a 
quiet hour every day will do for the weary body, brains and 
nerves can only be appreciated after a trial. H.U. A. 


The Girl Who Frequently Pays “Week-End” Visits 


usually takes the same set of necessaries. If she will keep a list 
of these in her suit-case or traveling-bag it will save her from the 
need to think of them each time, and nothing will be forgotten. 
When a nice gown is to be put into the suit-case, fold it carefully 
and put it, with all its accessories, such as stock, girdle, pins, 
gloves, etc., in an ordinary pillow-case before packing it in the bag. 
H. W. A. AND G. D. M. 


A Good Way to Run Ribbon Through Beading 


Before removing the ribbon from a garment sew a narrow tape to 
one end of the ribbon. Pulling the ribbon out of the beading will 
draw in the tape, which is to be left in during the washing and 
troning. When the garment is returned from the laundry, sew one 
end of the ribbon to the tape and pull it in, drawing the tape out. 
his will be found much easier and quicker than trying to run the 
ribbon in a stiffly-starched beading. When, however, a bodkin is 
used to run the ribbon through the beading, try running the eye- 
end of the needle through the beading instead of the usual end, 
after the ribbon is put in. This will prevent narrow ribbon from 
swisting, M. M. anv M. G. H. 


The Editor of ‘‘ THE JoURNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LapDiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


To Save Stooping and Picking Up Toys 


when the baby is sitting in his high chair with 
his toys on the tray, take an ordinary leather 
strap and buckle it around the tray; then pass 
short strings through the holes in the strap and 
tie the toys to them. After the baby has pushed 
all the toys off the tray, one turn of the belt 
will bring them within his reach again. Or, 
when playing ball with the baby, attach a long 
string cord to his ball (if it is a worsted one) and 
tie the other end to the chair where you are sitting. This will 
save leaving your seat and hunting up the ball every time it is 
thrown, for all you have to do is to pull the cord and the ball is 
yours. L. M. S. AND P. J. 


To Make Up a Double Bed Like Two Single Beds 


Two people who share the same bed often have different tastes in 
regard to the quantity of bedclothing required. When space 
or circumstances will not permit of separate single beds try this 
method of solving the problem: Get two single-bed mattresses 
and place them side by side upon the springs. Use single sheets 
and blankets, and make up each mattress as for a single bed. The 
outside covering may be spread over the whole and the effect will 
be that of the usual double bed. A. FH, 


A Tape-Measure Carried in the Shopping-Bag 


will often be found useful. Sometimes articles are bought at 
counters where there are no “yard” measurements. In such a 
case, if a particular length or size is wanted, your own tape- 
measure will save the time required to send for one. Misfit 
articles will not be so likely to be bought simply because they 
“looked all right in the store.’ A. kB. 





One Way to Keep the Yard Clean 


is to take an old broom-handle and drive a nail in the centre. 
The head of the nail may be pointed or flattened by placing it on 
iron and hammering it, or by filing. With this tool the pieces of 
paper, rags, pasteboard, etc., which will blow about the yard with 
the March winds may be easily “speared.”” The children will 
like to clear up in this way. ARON NAVONOD. 


If Vinegar Instead of Water is Used to Mix Stove-Blacking 


you will find two good results: The work of polishing will not be 
so hard and the polish will last much longer. }.. 3. G. 


One Way for a Busy Housekeeper to Avoid Getting Tired 


with the day’s work is to take a few minutes to sit or lie down 
between parts of her work. Just a short relaxation will do. It is 
the long-continued strain that wears her out. Let her wash the 
breakfast dishes and put the kitchen in order, then rest for a few 
minutes; go on to the sweeping, and after that take another short 
rest, and soon, If she will also try to take erect positions, draw a 
deep, full breath or two, and laugh a little more, she will find the 
work less hard to bear. E. B. 


What is Known as “Duty Table” is a Great Help 
to the busy housewife. Place a small table (if it has a drawer, so 
much the better) in a convenient place, and on this table put all 
bundles which are to be returned to the stores, laundry packages, 
mending which needs immediate attention, etc. Such a table will 
prove so useful that in a short time you will wonder how you ever 
got on without it. EcILA. 


Here are Suggestions for Cleaning Silver 


which probably will be new to most readers. Once a week lay 
the table silver in a shallow pan, cover with a liberal sprinkling of 
baking-soda and then pour into the pan plenty of boiling water. 
Let it stand until the water has become cool enough to permit of 
handling the silver; then take out one piece at a time and wipe 
briskly with a dry, soft cloth. Another suggestion to do away 
with the dreaded silver-cleaning day is to keep in a convenient 
place near the sink all sorts of silver polish, metal polish, brushes, 
soft cloths, etc.; then, when the silver and knives are washed 
each morning they can be kept clean with a little extra work. To 
make the latter plan feasible the materials for cleaning should be 
kept either in a drawer hear the sink where the dishes are washed, 
or in a box on a shelf close by. E. R. anp M. C. 


To Iron Between the Buttons of Shirtwaists 
have the buttons sewed on the waist just as far apart as the width 
of the flatiron, and not only can the waist be much more easily 
ironed, but it will also look better. Mrs. R. W. H. 


Ordinary Unbleached Muslin or Cotton Cloth 


may be used in various ways not commonly thought of by house- 
keepers. It will serve, for example, for very pretty feeding-bibs 
forchildren. Featherstitch these with turkey-red cotton. Kitchen 
and bathroom curtains may be made of unbleached muslin, and 
ruffled sash curtains for the dining-room are particularly pretty 
if made of the same material. es 


An Easy and Rapid Way to Gather When at the Sewing-Machine 


without putting on an attachment is to lengthen the stitch of the 
machine and stitch along where the material is to be gathered. 
Taking the garment from the machine, draw the under thread 
to make the desired fullness. When gathering thin goods stitch 
twice about a quarter of an inch apart. This will do away with 
“scratching” the gathers, an operation which often tears thin 
material. L. W. G. 


A Discarded Tennis-Racquet is Good for Beating Rugs 


being light and strong and so constructed that it does not destroy 
the goods. Its short handle is a good point, too. Remove all the 
cords from the racquet, keeping only the frame. Js as Be 


When Washing Crocheted or Knitted Articles 


first sew them in a pillow-slip and then proceed to wash them. 
Squeeze the bag in the soapy water, but do not rub or wring it; 
simply press out as much water as you can and then hang the bag 
in the air to drain and dry. When it is thoroughly dry, rip open 
the pillow-case and the article will be found in good shape. If the 
wool article is a baby’s carriage blanket or a straight shawl it may 
be dried on a flat surface with good results, either on a table or on 
the floor, if papers are put on the floor first. Pat the article out 
straight and flat and leave it until it is perfectly dry. M.E. K. 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, 
Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by U. S. Government 

chemists establishes Cudahy’s Rex 

Beef Extract as absolutely pure. 
Available always for instant use. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and 
packing. 
See Offer Below 


They are A-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray 
(sterling) finish, free from advertis- 
ing, and manufactured exclusively for 
us by the celebrated silversmiths, 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name 
they bear. 












How to 
Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Beef Extract or Cudalhy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and 10 cents in silver 
or stamps to cover packing and mail- 
ing expense. (A set of six spoons 
requires six metal caps and 6oc.) When 
sending more than one cap register 
your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in 
stamps and we will send you the regu- 
lar size, a 2-0z. jar of Rex Beef Extract; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 

Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘From Ranch 
to Table,”’ an illustrated cook book. 
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Pleasures of Life Any Girl Can Have 


By Alice Preston 





tion of how to get more brightness and pleasure 

into our lives, but this month I want to talk about 
some of the actual pleasures themselves, pleasures 
that we may all have in our lives if we choose. 

I remember reading some years ago a book which 
opened up to me a very broad view of life. ‘The book 
was by Sir John Lubbock, and was called “The 
Pleasures of Life.” It is a very fine book and 
many of you have read it. Here are the things which the author 
names as the pleasures of life in the order in which he gives them: 


[’ FEBRUARY we talked over together the ques- 





Lubbock 











Happiness Science Music 

Dut Education Nature 

Books Ambition The Troubles of ‘Life* 
Friends Wealth Labor and Rest 

Time Health Religion 

Travel Love The Hope of Progress 
Home Poetry The Destiny of Mant 


This is a delightful list straight through, but the thing I like best 
about it is that it is so general. It appeals to all kinds and conditions 
of men and women. Take, for instance, the first nine things in this 
list and you will see that they can, without exception, belong to 
each of us. It is true that many of us may not be able to have all 
of these things in great measure, but that we can have them at all, 
that we can all enjoy them at will, is very cheering, I think. 


OME of you will object that “travel” is not open to every one. 
No, to travel actually in foreign lands is certainly not open to 
all of us, but there are kinds of journeying and traveling 





OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is a notable 
R example. Diseased and hampered in body as 
he was, yet his outlook on life was so bright and 
healthy, his spirit was so wholesome that he 
became a strength to the weak, fought the battles 
of the oppressed, and is today, though it is 
more than twelve years since his death, one of 





Stevenson 








the strongest and healthiest influences that mod- 
ern literature knows. And this broad health 
of spirit and mind which makes a man a strength among his fellows, 
whether he be strong in body or ill and bedridden, is a thing that 
can be cultivated and attained by even the weakest of us. 

So, after all, you see, here are twenty-two pleasures of life, or riches 
of life, all of them within reach, and, I think, within easy reach of each 
of us. And yet some of us are living dull and pleasureless lives. Some 
of you, discouraged or tired, are writing and asking me: ‘‘ What is there 
in life for me?” “It seems to me I have nothing to live for!” 

Read over once again this full list of pleasures. I would even suggest 
that you make a list of them and put it where your eye will chance 
on it often. Read it through when you are discouraged or when 
you think your life is meagre. There is all this in life for you and for 
me and for everybody who cares about having it. You may take 
them or leave them, these pleasures—but there they are! 





HE mistake most of us make is that in reckoning up our treasures 
and pleasures we reckon on material or worldly things. We put a 
false valuation on our pleasures. You who have read that chapter in 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress” where “Christian” and “ Faithful” come to 
“Vanity Fair” will remember that the pleasures to be had 





in a broader sense that are limited by neither time nor 
money. To journey in new countries of the mind is a thing 
which is open to all who may buy books of travel or who 
love to think and to explore new lines of thought. There 
are new countries of the soul, too, which, though you shall 
not find them on the map, are open, without money and 
without price, to even the poorest of us. I am reminded 
of that old poem of Christopher Harvey’s, called “Travels 
at Home,” in which, starting out with the line, “Oft have I 
wish’d a traveler to be,’’ he declares finally that, though 








Lowell 


there were only worldly and material things. 
James Russell Lowell doubtless had that chapter in mind 
when he wrote in “The Vision of Sir Launfal”’: 
**At the devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking, 
’Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


” 








lacking the opportunity to travel into different countries, 
yet there is more within his own little immediate world and in his 
own self than he can explore. The poem runs on quaintly: 
“*Ts it fit 

To labor after other knowledge so, 

And thine own nearest, dearest self not know ? 

Travels abroad both dear and dangerous are, 

Whilst oft the soul pays for the body’s fare; 

Travels at home are cheap and safe. .. 


He that doth live at home, and learns to know 
God and himsel}, needeth no farther go.” 
This right to travel into new and pleasant countries of the mind and 
soul belongs to all, king or beggar, princess or factory-girl. 
N THE same broad sense “home” is the possession of every fine 
woman, no matter what her circumstances. For whether she be rich 
or poor the fine woman carries with her all those qualities that make 
for homelikeness; they are in herself rather than in her surroundings. 
I like what Ruskin says when he declares not only that wherever a true 
woman is there is home, but he also adds, ‘and for a noble woman it 
stretches far around her”; not only a home, you see, but even a 
spacious homa—“ stretching far around her” —vyes, though she live in a 
hut—“ shedding its quiet light afar for those who else were homeless.” 
Take “science” in its broad sense, too, and it is open to all of us; 
for it is nothing more nor less than truth. Watch the habits of bird or 
flower with a reverent and asking mind; look into the stars inquir- 
ingly, demand persistently to know the truth of all things, big or little, 
and desire to follow it, and you are enjoying the pleasures of science. 
Now follow on down the list and you will find thirteen more 
pleasures of life which, though not so general, seemingly, as the 
first nine, are, nevertheless, open to all of us, unless, per- 


If by “pleasures of life” you mean baubles and bubbles 
and dross and worldly and material things, these, it is 
true (and we might indeed be thankful that this is so), are certainly 
within reach of only a very few of us; but the real pleasures, the 
true pleasures, are near to us, within a hand’s touch—nearer to us 
who are poor in worldly things than to those whose lives are filled 
with worldly riches and many worldly pleasures. The following is 
an old truth as well as an old verse: 

‘*Well wot I sooth they say who say 
That happier nights and daies 
The shepherd wakes and sleeps- than he 
Whose cattle he doth graize.” 
Worldly pleasures and worldly wealth too often are little to be com- 
pared with the quiet and happiness of simpler lives. 


T IS delightful to remember that the greatest blessings of life are 
never limited to the few, but are at the disposal of the many. 

The sky and the stars, the sea and the winds, high thoughts of men 
and the noblest beauties of life cannot be hid nor locked up in safe- 
deposit vaults. Indeed, the’ true pleasures of life cannot really be 
bought at all, because even if we lay out a great deal of money trying 
to procure them we shall never have paid the full price for them, and 
next to us will perhaps be some one who, without money at all, has 
procured more of life’s treasures than we. 

The pleasures of life! When shall we ever learn that the pleasures 
of life and the wealth of life, like the fields, the mountains, the sea, the 
sky, do not belong to any one man but to all? The pleasures of life 
were here when we came into this world, they will be here when we 
go out of it; they are an abiding blessing too great for any of us to 
exhaust; they form a vast supply, and, like the fabled king’s hoard 
in the fairy-tale, cannot be carried away by any number of men 
and horses and wagons toiling day and night. While people are 
studying economics and social questions, and are wrangling 





haps, we except “health” and possibly “music.” Some of 
you will except “wealth.” Surely that is open to only a 
few! But let us not interpret these terms too narrowly. 
Wealth in the sense of much money is not, it is true, 
within reach of most or even of many of us. Yet it is 
certainly a common enough truth, a truth admitted by 
every one, that many lives contain certain kinds of wealth 
—very great wealth, too—that no gold could buy. For my 
part I think we are all wealthy in possessing just these 








over capital and labor, and are arguing that a limited 
amount of wealth should be distributed among the many, 
the rich hoard of the pleasures of life lies undiminished, a 
supply for all comers, an unlimited source. You and I can 
draw on it all we like; there is still more than enough for 
everybody else. 





Ruskin fl like the godmother’s warning to Cinderella, in the 


midst of all these possibilities for pleasure there is one 





things we have been talking about, these “pleasures of 
life’; not to mention the especial joys and riches which, according 
to our own natures or good fortune, belong to us each individually. 


HERE is a story of an old French Abbot who, believing one of the 
brothers in his monastery to have become morose and thankless, 

set him a task, which was to write out a list of all the blessings in his 
life which the brother could remember. The monk worked for 
many days. Then he was seen to neglect his task, bringing home, 
daily, handfuls of sand to his cell, and it was seen that nightly he 
watched the stars for hours. The old Abbot at last requiring the 
brother to give an account of his time, received this answer from him: 
“T asked God to release me from the vast task which He and you 
have laid upon me, and He has mercifully lightened my burden; for 
in a dream He sent an angel to me, with this message: ‘That you 
may be released from so great a task, lo, I bid you count the sands 
of the sea and the stars of the heavens instead, for this will take you a 
lesser time.’ It is upon this work, my father, that I am now bent.” 

Let us once start to count every blessing of life and, like the old 
monk, most of us would find it a task far too great for us. 

“Music” —that is a different thing. Many people are debarred by 
lack of opportunity from hearing or knowing good music. Yet, after 
all, I like to think that music is not limited to great cities nor to certain 
instruments. There are plenty of people who know nothing whatever 
of music who yet find a good many of what Keats calls the sweeter 
“unheard melodies” of life; who know and practice the high har- 
monies of living; who carry with them the graciousness and trust, the 
loveliness and gentleness that go to make up nobleness, as harmonies 
richly blended make noble music. 

**No sight nor sound of instrument— 
Yet was there music where she went.” 

But “health” —that is certainly the one great blessing and pleasure 
of life which is not open to all. Yet if we do not limit it to the body, 
that, too, is within reach of all of us. There are many people who, 
lacking bodily health and strength, do not lack the higher health of 
mind and spirits. 


* These, though he does not class them literally under the Pleasures of Life, 
are, nevertheless, in some measure, an almost necessary part of the really happy 
and rounded life, so they are hardly out of place in this list. 

+ Which might rather read,‘‘ Thoughts on the Noble Ends and Aims of Life.” 


thing we must remember: the pleasures of life will not place 
and arrange themselves in our lives of their own accord. The 
fairies must be bidden to the christening feast, otherwise they will 
not come and will bring no gifts. Gold does not rise out of the 
mountains and lay itself at our doors, and mould itself into “rings 
and things and fine array.” Neither do the pleasures of life take pos- 
session of us; itis we who must take possession of them and mould 
them to our needs. - We sometimes envy the lot of those more gifted 
than ourselves, whereas the people we envy are perhaps not more 
gifted, but more energetic, more perceptive, more seeking than we. 
You may be sure of two great truths: one is that there is a vast supply 
of pleasure and beauty and joy in life for you individually, and the 
other is that you yourself must carry this pleasure and beauty and 
joy home into your own life; there is no one else who will or can do 
this for you. 

The lives of some of you, it is true, are full of unfortunate or unhappy 
circumstances. I know quite well what this means; I have had my 
share of such things and of difficulties, too. I never expect to have a 
life totally free from these things. I do not know that I would even 
wish to have a life free from them. I have lived earnestly enough to 
know that sorrow and difficulty are cup-companions even of kings, and 
that neither success nor power nor what people call “fortune” can 
insure one against their presence. But when difficulty and sorrow have 
been in my life, though I have often lost sight and touch of the vast 
hoard of pleasures, yet I always knew that it was still there, and I 
always believed that if only I could get rid of the tears that blinded 
me I could find my way back to it, and could bring home into my life 
once more the joy of living. 


tie E pleasures of life were clearly meant for our use and enjoyment; 
let us make it our concern to use and enjoy them. I am not going 
to try to plan a pleasure course for each of you, but I do wish each of 
you would pin this list of Sir John Lubbock’s in your mirrors, and 
select from it six or eight pleasures each day and plan definitely to 
enjoy them. Then write and tell me the result. Write me, too, about 
the puzzling things, or about any of the difficulties you meet, and the 
joys as well. I love to share them and to heip when I can; for the love 
and interest of you girls who write to me is, I am glad to tell you, one 
of my chief pleasures of life, and if my love and friendship can add 
any to your pleasures, that, too, is a happiness to me. 








Single ply Batiste. Trimmed with 
lace, irst quality pearl buttons. 
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Deep breath- 
ing and robust 
womanhood go 
together. Pre- 
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graceful figure 
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Inferior im- 
iftations are 
sometimes sold 
as Ferris 
Waists. Protect 
yourself by 
looking for the 
name FERRIS 
on the front of 
each waist. 
ale a At the lead- 


4 to 6 years. Fine quality . 
Jean. Double ply. White ing dealers. 


and drab. 21 to 28 inches. 


Send for the Ferris Book, free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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What Other Girls Tell Dolly 


This page is a budget of news and open secrets between clever girls in all parts of the country and Dolly of Economical 
Ways, about their good times and little successes of doing much with little in the way of dress, gifts and entertainments. 
More ideas will be needed, of course, to keep the page going and up to date, and five dollars ($5) will be paid for every new 
and good suggestion sent to Dolly, in care of THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. She wants all the latest news. Write soon. 


Y FRIEND Virginia, who is a 
great girl for making week-end 
visits, has just told me of 

something brand-new and beautiful. 
“Dolly,” she said, clasping her hands 
ecstatically, “the guest-room at B 
was simply bewilderingly lovely. I 
stood in the middle of the room breath- 
less with admiration; such an invit- 
ing room, so dainty and so vs 

“Comfortable?” I asked, as she 
paused for breath and another adjec- 
tive. ‘‘ Yes, that too, Miss Practical, 
combined with all these luxuries, and 
now listen to the idea that worked the 
charm.” Down she sat in my office 
company-chair, borrowing my scratch 
pad and pencil with which to show me 
; by sketches these lovely things. 

“The whole set of cretonne-covered 
furniture that graces the room in 
the spring and summer was protected with dainty, ruffled Swiss 
coverings. No, not all over like the regular upholsterer’s linen cover- 
ings, but in pieces. Over the arms of the Sleepy Hollow chairs were 
squares of Swiss with a ruffle all around. At the top of the back was a 
Swiss tidy finished with a few tucks and a ruffled edge, and under this 
the dearest of littke down pillows, almost flat in shape. The cushions 
in the wicker Morris chair were protected in the same way. Ruffled 
Swiss curtains to match made pictures of the windows, and the dainty 
pillow-shams on the bed vied with the couch cushions in ruffles and 
tucks. Really, the room was quite the prettiest thing imaginable 
for daintiness, and so usable, too, in spite of all its frills. No danger 
of smudges on that cretonne,” said Virginia; “and every piece of 
Swiss could be washed any time and emerge from the ironing-board 
like new. And, oh, Dolly, wasn’t it comical that my evening dress 
happened to be of Swiss with ruffles ?” 

“Tt was, indeed, Virginia,” I said, trying to speak calmly, though 
over my mental horizon ruffles and cretonne were running swiftly, from 
my patchbox to our guest-room furnishings for next summer. 

“Oh, I had such a good time,” continued Virginia sweetly; “every- 
thing was lovely. Do you know anything, Dolly ?” 

“Yes, a little,» I replied modestly. “I’ve had a two-day trip to 
Boston since I saw you last week. That’s something, isn’t it? Blanche 
went with me. Mabel’s back from Europe, too, and brought lots of 
pretty things for her friends. One especially adorable trinket was an 
enameled locket, a little beauty, and the fortunate girl to whom she 
gave it started downtown immediately to the jeweler’s with an old 
eyeglass chain that had been her mother’s. She had the jeweler attach 
a clasp in place of the usual hook, then a coating of dull gold put on 
(to match the locket), and there it was, one of the prettiest neck-chains 
you ever saw. It was a dear, and so becoming. Clever idea! Well, 
if you have any doubts about it just try it yourself. This chain was 
one of the open-link patterns and just long enough to go loosely 
around the neck. An antique coin would make a pretty pendant on 
one, wouldn’t it, Virginia ? 

“Oh, don’t be in a hurry to go. I must tell you one thing more. 
That trip to Boston nearly cost Blanche her new silk petticoat—the 
under ruffle was almost in tatters when she got home, but it’s been 
mended since. Indeed, she was almost in tears about it, when a happy 
thought came like a sunbeam after an April shower. She made a de- 
tachable white muslin ruffle of the same depth as the silk ruffle. On 
the top of the ruffle she sewed a white cord, making small loops of it all 
around at even distances of two inches apart. At the top of the silk 
ruffle on the under side of the skirt she sewed a black cord in the same 
way. Then with a bodkin she threaded a strand of cord through these 
loops and the white ruffle was securely attached to the skirt, protecting 
it beautifully from wear and dust. It is such a simple matter to re- 
move the ruffle, have it laundered and put in again. So much less 
work than a full-length petticoat, you know. Yes, one could have any 
number of such ruffles and trim them in any pretty fashion.” 

“Sure,” said Virginia as she rose to go. “‘ That is what you call one 
of the season’s successes, as they say of the plays. Well, farewell, 
Dolly. I'll see you again very soon.” 

“Do, Virginia. Au revoir.” 

That was a nice compliment for Blanche, for Virginia has been 
abroad a great deal and knows a heap. 








“A Long, Newsy Letter’ 


“Ir You ARE EvER so Fortunate as to be presented with a hand- 
some square of tiling,” writes a Philadelphia suburban girl, “a new and 
inexpensive way to mount it for a five-o’clock teakettle stand is to 
make a raffia tray for it. Nothing could be more simple and dainty. 
You see, metal, silver or wood mountings are more or less expensive 
and require mechanical handling for good results. A piece of tiling 
that I saw, of a beautiful shade of green, was artistically framed in 
dull yellow raffia. The bottom of the tray was 
closely woven, the sides likewise, and it was just 
high enough to reach the edge of the tile. At each 
corner of the tray two finely-woven strands of raffia 
were fastened diagonally across from one side to 
the other about half an inch apart. It was an 
easy matter to slip the tile into the tray and the 
corner bands helped to hold it securely in place.” 


For A YOUNG Gik’s DESK a new idea in blot- 
ters is to cut out of white cardboard a quaint, 
girlish figure in Colonial outlines. Dress her (with 
water colors) in a flowered gown, lace mantilla, 
rose-trimmed bonnet, high-heeled slippers, etc. 
Face the back of the figure with heavy white 
blotting-paper. Make an easel-back of the card- 
board, also faced with the heavy blotting-paper. 
This will, of course, soon have ink stains all over, 
ain ee scraped off anda fresh blotter added. And if you 
- Fe artist with the brush, be one in sentiment by purchasing a 

Witching paper doll and pad her back with a blotter just the same. 


When not in use thi . : , 2 oa 
1 use this 1 ; sa sid 
over the ink-pot. $ gay little maid looks quite fetching, presiding 





“This Gay Little 
Maid l ooks 
Fetching” 


but it may be easily 


Pa _ LETTER-PAD FOR VACATION TIME was one of the novelties 
pon an up-to-date exhibit of useful, pretty things. You can buy 
- - at any Stationery store. The sheets are a little wider than they 
on ao, ith one side extended ina gummed and pointed flap like 
the ee There is space enough for quite a letter on the inside of 
and for, ~ and two notches in the lower edge show where to fold it over 
ing the he good-looking, square-shaped letter for mailing, after past- 

‘4p Gown over the folds. It would be a good idea to stamp 





and address several in ink to friends before leaving home, and your 
handy pocket-pencil will answer for the letter. A stiff cretonne cover, 
bound with gimp, finishes this useful article to a degree of artistic 
beauty. The pad should be glued to the cover at one side, book- 
fashion. This allows tearing out one sheet at a time. 


WitTH Your New SprING Coat you may want a collar-and-cuffs set 
for a dressy touch upon some gala day; and, while it is almost past 
believing, one of our wonderfully clever girls made a beautiful coat-set 
for fifty-two cents—four yards of lace edging, forty cents; one piece of 
“folding,” ten cents; and some old embroidery. Now, don’t look 
askance at this idea. The Eton jacket of all-over embroidery was 
several years outgrown, and the old-style large sleeves provided ample 
material for even more than one coat-set. Then Miss Bright Idea 
bought a piece of narrow muslin “folding,’’ which in a piece of ten or 
twelve yards costs only ten cents. This was stitched all around the 
edge of the embroidery on both the collar and the cuffs with two rows 
of fine machine-stitching. Under the edge of this fold an inch-wide 
Valenciennes lace ruffle was sewed on with tiny stitches, quite full. 
The set was very effective on a blue broadcloth coat and much more 
desirable than the ready-made cheap styles in machine embroidery 
that cost three or four times as much. A hint to the girl who may not 
have seen this neat little device is to work tiny buttonholes in the collar 
and cuffs and sew small, dark, pearl buttons on the coat and sleeves 
in their proper places, instead of using pins as fasteners. 


Our New SprRING Hats will be one of the themes of conversation 
pretty soon ; in fact, a peep into some of the millinery shops even at this 
early date tells us something of the coming styles. Flowers, of course, 
will form the chief ornaments for trimming, and the girl who happens 
to be experienced in flower-making cannot make a prettier gift to a 
friend or two than a spray or a wreath of roses or the flowers that she 
knows will be most useful. If you want to do a novel thing for a bride, 
get several other friends to help you in making one of her trousseau 
hats. Whoeveris an adept on shirring may cover the frame with maline, 
another may make ribbon rosettes, a third may make some flowers, anda 
fourth do the sewing. Of course, you’ll have to find out the right color 
for the materials and a becoming shape and all that, but you’ll have a lot 
of fun doing it and the bride will prize that hat above all others. Divide 
the expense evenly. Just here seems to be the place to mention the fact 
that it is possible to make a nice little sum of pin-money if one under- 
stands making ribbon flowers, by selling 
them to friends for hair ornaments. 
Ribbon-flower making is one of the inter- 
esting branches of a millinery course. 


How One Girl Has Made Money 


HAVE CoacuHep backward children for 

certain grammar-school grades. Baked 
cakes and pies and put up preserves and 
jellies for private customers and for a 
Woman’s Exchange. 

Sold soaps and perfumes. 

Made stocks and fancy collars at fifty 
cents, seventy-five cents and a dollar each. 
Solicited subscriptions for magazines. 

Done bachelors’ and spinsters’ mending 
at twenty-five cents an hour. 


“If You Want 


to Do a 


_ Novel Thing 


for a Bride” I HAVE GONE out at fifty cents an even- 
ing to sit with young children in the ab- 
sence of those parents who will not leave their children with servants. 

I have written up dainty luncheons and novel table decorations for 
magazines. 

Sold silver polish on commission. 

Done plain sewing at a dollar and a half a day. 

Trimmed hats. 


I HAvE MADE all sorts of salable articles out of leather, including 
men’s collar-bags, sofa-pillows, glove and handkerchief cases, book- 
covers, scrap-baskets, desk-pads and table-covers, realizing a profit of 
two hundred and fifty dollars at one sale, which had been only six 
weeks in preparation. 

I have embroidered linen for bridal trousseaux, being fortunate 
enough to do fifty dollars’ worth for one bride-to-be. 

I have registered, acknowledged and arranged wedding presents, 
being paid sometimes by the hour (twenty-five cents), and other times 
by the job for twenty-five dollars. 

Played companion to old ladies. 


IN THE SUMMERTIME I have aided friends who keep boarders, 
assisting with the catering and the general care of the rooms, getting 
my own board for compensation. 

I have been employed in one of the largest mercantile houses in New 
York filing the correspondence. 

I have shopped on commission for women. 


AND, WiTH ALL, I have assisted a crippled mother with the house- 
work for a family of ten, including four boarders, and been in such 
poor health myself that, of necessity, no position requiring continuous 
and regular application could be maintained. Hence my enforced 
versatility and perhaps cultivated sense of aptitude for any demand I 
happened to see arise in my large circle of friends and acquaintances. 

That herein may be found some word of suggestion to some other 
girl handicapped in the same way is the wish of 

A RROOKLYN GIRL. 


SOMETHING NEw IN A SACHET is a charming conceit of scrim em- 
broidered in a design of old-fashioned flowers, and of a convenient 
size, measuring six inches and a half by four and a half. The ever- 
fragrant lavender perfumed the air in the shop where several of these 
pretty trifles were exhibited, each one containing about the usual five 
cents’ worth of that delightful perfume. The top of the scrim cover was 
embroidered in cross-stitch in the design of a basket of old-fashioned 
flowers. The basket was worked in brown, the foliage green, the wild 
roses pink and yellow, the lavender in purple, the black-eyed Susans 
in yellow and black. A narrow wall-of-Troy design in green, worked 
all around about half an inch inside the edge of the sachet, made a 
quaint finish almost like a frame for the picture of the flower basket. 
The lavender was incased in a sheer muslin slip before it was put into 
the scrim cover. 

Lack of space forbids my telling any more news just now. Too 
bad, isn’t it, girls? But never mind, we shall have another chance 
soon. So, farewell for the present. 


Devotedly yours, DOLLy. 
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An 





Fpoch-Making 
Announcement 
to Gem Lovers: 


Sapphires 


From the Mines 
to You — Direct 


For the first time in the his- 
tory of the sale of precious 
stones, these fine gems may 
be obtained direct from the 
men who get them from the 
earth — without paying the 
tributes heretofore always 
levied by the stone dealers, 
manufacturing jeweler, 
jewelry jobber and retailer. 


And the fact that this saving of liberal 
profits is now made possible on 


Sapphires 


most ancient of all precious stones— 
is especially remarkable in view of the 
enormous popularity which this mar- 
velously beautiful gem is obtaining. 


Sapphires 


famed from Cleopatra’s days, were the 
original engagement stones, and Mrs. 
Longworth’s Sapphire engagement ring 
has revived the ancient custom. The 
Sapphire is the stone whose value is 
always absolute—always self-evident. 
Its limpid depths of velvety blue have 
the power of “double refraction” to a 
degree surpassing even the diamond, 


Our collection of 


Sapphires 


is the most complete and 
noteworthy in America. 


And we have so acquired first-hand 
interests that we can offer them at 
mine prices. Here is a specimen or two 
of what we can save you on these ex- 
quisite gems: 








No, K 91 
(% Carat Sapphire) 


$15.00 


No. K 63 No. K 267 


$7.00 $12.00 








Every Send for 
stone free 
guaranteed illustrated 

genuine catalogue 


Order from these or send for our com- 
pletely illustrated catalogue, telling the 
magic story of the Sapphire, and showing 
you definitely what our line of stones and 
settings comprises, and what we can save 
you by this new selling-plan. 

If you order from the above samples, 
send half the price. When the gem 
arrives, if it is not everything anticipated, 
return it: we will at once refund. If it /s, 
send us the balance of the price. 

Every lover of precious stones should 
have our catalogue. It shows our im- 
mense line of designs in rings, pins, 
brooches, bracelets, etc. Send for it today. 


Beresford-Sindara Co. 


Dealers in Gems 


35 Maiden Lane, New York City 























The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 


The Letters of a Farmer’s Wife 


As Written to Her Young Niece on Her Brother’s Farm 








Second Letter 


HILLANDALE Farm. 
Dear Miriam : 

I married my beloved farmer and 
came to live at his house, in the early 
spring. Mother had taught me to 
cook, and I had a lot of theories about 
household management, most of which 
I have since lost. I am_ naturally 
energetic, and I did not dread work, 
and I was ambitious to help John 
make money so that we might be 
prosperous and independent. But one 
—| thing I had decided upon, and that 

was that not even for John would I 
live in that sitting-room with such hideous wall-paper, nor keep that 
ugly parlor shut up like Bluebeard’s chamber. 

John was willing to have me change things around to suit myself, 
but I soon found out that he was irremediably “sot” in the farmer’s 
rooted objection to spending money for household adornment. 

The house was good—put together like a mill, John said—the roof 
did not leak and the flues had a good draft. As for furniture, there 
surely was everything necessary for comfort. It did no good to show 
him that the whole house was dreadfully ugly on the inside—he 
insisted that it was a notion of mine; he reminded me that farmers’ 
houses cannot be like fashionable houses in town, and he told me I 
would soon get interested in my work and forget all about it. But I 
had no notion of getting used to ugliness, and I told him so. 























1 Think Now I was Not Very Tactful about it, and I suppose it was 
hard for John to see me tearing things up and making away with all of 
his mother’s things. In fact, when I sold the old organ for ten dollars 
and fairly gave away the red and green parlor carpet he was angry and 
we had our first quarrel. But I was determined that my house should 
be in some sense satisfying to my taste. I had my piano and a number 
of pretty things of my own, and, besides, I had my own money which 
I had earned myself, and this made me independent. However wrong 
I may have been in my methods—I am sure I was too abrupt: I should 
have gone about my changes gradually—I think that, in the main, I 
was right. A woman should be mistress of her own house, and, as far 
as she can afford it, she should gratify her personal taste. When the 
farmer comes to stand before the great white throne one of the prin- 
cipal sins he will have to answer for will be that of stinting his wife’s 
sense of the beautiful and making her live in a house that gives it no 
outlet. Unfortunately many women, not farmers’ wives alone, but 
women, too, in all grades of society, have little real sense of the beauti- 
ful. They long for the fashionable, the novel, the showy, little under- 
standing the simple principles of real beauty. 

It is a pity that young people, starting in life with little, are fairly 
forced to buy ugly, cheap furniture: gaudy, flimsy things, machine- 
made. The old drop-leaf tables and splint-bottomed chairs of our 

andmothers had no such excrescences of ugliness as desecrate our 

ousehold gods today. I found in my new heme a few really pretty 
things that had belonged to John’s grandparents, but his mother had 
kept them in the background, giving place to the cheap extension 
table and ugly chairs, the ornate “‘dressing-case” and the red plush 
lounge she had purchased in deference to changing styles and customs. 

I was so absorbed in my housekeeping and in substituting soft tones 
and harmonious shapes for all that had so offended my eye inside the 
house that spring was fairly over before I began to notice that there 
was something wrong about the premises. 


My Early Struggles with Dairy Work were not very successful. 
John’s mother always had a lot of butter to sell, but I often ran short 
for our own use, and someway my butter didn’t taste quite right, 
and I couldn’t have told you why. 

I began to notice a frowzy look about the door-yard, and as for the 
garden I was dismayed at its appearance. A few flowers bloomed, as 
of old, between the vegetable rows, but they were choked in weeds, 
and the prospect for an early garden looked decidedly poor. 

The chickens, too, seemed dwindling away, though I persistently 
fed them. The sitting hens fought and ruined their nests and the 
young chicks died in large numbers, and those that remained stood 
about in forlorn groups, their feathers looking sparse and ragged, 
their bodies seeming to grow very little. It seemed to me the place had 
lost its charm. It had a dismantled, dejected air I could not explain. 

I found difficulty, too, in supplying the table. We had no early 
vegetables. On my visits home I found Mother’s table supplied with 
all the earliest products of the garden and market, and I returned to 
our monotonous home-cured meat, old potatoes and canned fruit 
fairly discouraged. Sometimes when in town I would buy fresh things 
from the market, but John was horrified at this extravagance and told 
me that it was a breaking-up business for farmers to buy anything that 
could be “raised” out of the ground. 


By This Time John was Very Busy with His Crops. We kept a 
“hand,” and I don’t know that I shall ever get forgiveness for the way 
I hated this “hand,” who ate with his knife-and performed his toilet on 
the back porch before a little looking-glass that hung there. He had 
a way of burying his face in the basin, tossing water over his head and 
snorting like a rhinoceros that fairly maddened me. Then he would 
painstakingly part his hair and “slick” it down quite flat, and present 
himself at the table with a sheepish air made up of bashfulness and 
the free-born American idea of being ‘‘as good as anybody.” 

But a despised instrument is often the means of our salvation. It 
remained for this “hired man” to help me over one of the most diffi- 
cult lessons of my life. One evening John had gone to town and I was 
finishing the supper dishes while,the “hand” sprawled on the bench 
under the sycamore tree. (He insisted on sitting there evenings, 
though it was my favorite place for John and me.) A neighbor came 
into the yard and sat down beside him. ‘Place looks kind o’ seedy, 
don’t it?” heremarked. The “hand”? mumbled something I couldn’t 
hear. “Yes,” continued the visitor, “the place is powerful run down 
—don’t look like it did when the old lady was livin’--too much fine 
fixin’ inside and plinkin’ on the pianner. That’s what comes of gittin’ 
a’ educated wife!” 

“She’s in thar!” said the “hand,” jerking his thumb in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen. The neighbor took a sudden departure, and I 
came out and confronted the “hand” as if he had been the guilty party. 

The pent-up worry and discouragement of months had culminated 
and I must speak to some one. A sort of constraint had existed be- 
tween John and me; I saw he was blaming me for something, and I 
knew I was blaming him. 

“Henry,” I said tragically, “what did that man mean about our 
place looking seedy? What is wrong? Isn’t John a good farmer?” 

The “hand” shifted his legs uneasily, spat 2 chew of tobacco out, 
and finally replied, “Yes’m, John’s a good farmer, but he ain’t no 
gardener and he ain’t no hand about the house—he ain’t been raised 
to it. The old lady, she was a powerful fine manager with the garden 


and chickens and milk things. She kep’ the yard picked clean and 
swep’ up jes’ like a room, and she allus looked after the flowers and 
kep’ the vines pruned up, and it’s such work as that that shows wonder- 
ful about a place. John, he don’t like fiddlin’ work—he hain’t been 
used to it.” 


Then the Light Dawned upon Me. The lack was in myself. The 
charm that had once invested the old place had slipped away for want 
of the patient hand, the tireless foot that had gone from milk-house 
to garden, from garden to poultry-yard, from poultry-yard to door- 
yard and back again day after day. No wonder John’s mother had 
kept her house shut up and seemed to take little interest in it—she 
had scarcely lived in it! 

Henry looked up into my troubled face. “I'll go and hoe your 
garden out for you now,” he said with awkward kindliness. “Things 
has kind o’ got ahead of you this year, but another year you'll git the 
bulge on ’em.” 

We went out together to the poor, distressed-looking garden, and 
Henry gave me my first real lesson in garden tending. This was very 
unusual conduct in a “hired man,” but Henry was a real treasure and 
different, I found, from the common run of “hands.” 

While this little incident seemed to awaken me to the real responsi- 
bilities of a farmer’s wife and set me to work at actually learning the 
trade of being a farmer’s wife, it also pointed out to me a serious lack 
in John’s character. His mother had spoiled him. No matter how a 
man may dislike what Henry elegantly styled the “fiddlin’ work” 
around the yard and garden, he has no right to shirk it entirely, for 
though a woman can help with such work with great profit and pleas- 
ure, it is in reality not woman’s work. And the fact that John’s 
mother did it willingly, and doubtless from choice, was no sign that she 
should have done it. As I told you in my previous letter I had made up 
my mind never to be a drudge like John’s mother. Still, when I heard 
that man say, ‘‘That’s what comes of gittin’ a’ ‘educated’ wife,” I 
made up my mind with equal fervor that our place should get back its 
thrifty look or I’d know the reason why. 

Fortunately for me John was a reasonable man and a man of good, 
sound sense. He was not of the hedgehog variety, common among 
farmers. When I told him quite frankly of the discovery I had made 
he was willing to meet me half-way and to admit that at least half the 
fault was in him. 


It was Years Before | Learned to make really good butter, raise fine 
poultry, have a good garden, and at the same time keep things sweet 
and neat around the milk-house, the door-yard and the kitchen. I very 
soon discovered that if I was to avoid being a drudge I must have help 
to do the work. John winced at this, because he knew plenty of smart 
young women who did all of their work themselves. But I was firm in 
my determination never to look like John’s mother, and someway I 
managed to win John over to a better appreciation of women’s rights 
than many of his neighbors had. I think he soon grew to appreciate 
the wisdom of my course when he saw me keeping my young looks, 
and to love the air of books and periodicals and music I managed to 
keep about the house. 

To be sure, I could not ‘“‘keep up” my music, but what I had was 
largely natural (the only kind worth having), and I never worked till 
my fingers were so stiff that I couldn’t sit down and play an old, sweet 
song at twilight, or guide the children’s fingers in their early musical 
efforts. 

I know I was severely criticised by the neighbors for trying to bring 
“town ways” to the farm. I was thought lazy for hiring help, and 
accused of putting on style because I changed my dress in the after- 
noon; but I was living for John and myself and our children, not for 
the neighbors, and I am satisfied now, after twenty years, of the success 
of my plans. 

If I had been a city girl, used to narrow city life and entirely unac- 
quainted with life at first hand, I think I should never have learned 
how to be a farmer’s wife. For there is part of it that can be learned 
only by actual toil. It is like any other trade. You simply must get 
down to it with your bare hands and put your brain and muscle into it 
—and, Miriam, unless you really love to work, don’t marry a farmer. 
Today we are practically unable to hire help, though we have five dol- 
lars to pay them where, in our early years, we had one. Old Henry, 
the “hand,” is married and lives on the place, and we don’t board 
“hands” any more, because his wife does it. But the “hired girl” is 
practically a thing of the past. This is not a serious matter for us, for 
there are four pairs of hands in the house where there was once but one. 
My girls are happy farmer’s daughters, and they all like to work; 
they have an advantage over me—they were born on the farm. 


While I was Growing into a Full Understanding of Life John was 
also learning. He learned that he had imposed upon his mother, that 
he had allowed her to do work too heavy for her feeble frame. But, 
mark you, my dear, he never would have realized it if I had quietly 
assumed these heavy tasks. If I had grown, day after day, into the 
way of overworking, as so many dear women do, he would have 
applauded me in it—for the man never lived who would not allow his 
wife cheerfully to work herself to death if she would doit. While I had 
to give up most of my theories and sacrifice many of my plans to the 
exigencies of farm-life I think I managed to strike the happy medium 
that many women might achieve. I managed to smooth away much 
of the harshness that farmers permit in their home-life, and to bring 
into our lives many of the refinements that country women long for. 
It 4s true we were fairly well-to-do and could afford certain luxuries; 
but many more farmers than actually do so could afford to bring into 
their homes a sense of comparative ease if it were not for an old-time 
idea that it is wasteful and showy to try to make home restful and 
beautiful. 

I want you some day to come out and see our garden. John and I 
are famous gardeners now, and we often laugh about that first summer 
when everything went to rack and ruin, when the garden was dying of 
weeds, the chickens dying of lice, the butter failing for actual lack of 
cleanliness—for I had not learned by what strenuous scouring and 
scalding good dairy results are accomplished. 

The garden is the sweetest place, and the old door-yard has got back 
its charm. I have all the sweet, old-fashioned flowers that Mother had 
—I call her Mother now: not John’s mother—for year by year I see 
by what ceaseless toil and endeavor home is kept sweet and neat, and I 
grow more in sympathy with her and blame her less for the shut-up 
parlor. 

John and I have come into such a way lately of sitting, spring, sum- 
mer and autumn, on the old bench under the sycamore tree—it is such a 
dirty old tree and keeps us sweeping up leaves and bark, but we 
couldn’t bear to cut it down—we do it so much that if the girls didn’t 
keep the house open and the piano going I suppose it would be shut up 
two-thirds of the time! 

And now, if you have patience to hear, I will in another epistle tell 
you a little of the trials a young woman meets when she endeavors to 
elevate the tone of her home, while at the same time trying to keep even 
with the work of a farm. 


Your loving Aunt, MARGARET. 
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Under the old regime 
of soaps, soap-pow- 
ders, scouring-bricks, 
metal-polishes, etc., 
housecleaning was an 
irksome task, full of 
drudgery ; took up so 
much of the house- 
keeper's time that 
little was left for other 
duties; and necessi- 
tated buying several 
old-fashioned clean- 
Ses ing agents for differ- a <t 
Meee ent kinds of work. cre 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


has entirely changed these 
conditions. With this new, 
natural cleanser, house- 
cleaning is a light, quick, 
easy task. 


Old Dutch Cleanser has taken 
all the drudgery out of keeping 
things clean. It does the work 
of all old-fashioned cleansers 
put together, and does it easier, 
quicker and better. 

It cleans every part of the 
house from cellar to garret,and 
cleans everything in the house. 

It is absolutely free from acid, 
caustic or alkali. Its action is 
mechanical, not chemical. 

Old Dutch Cleanser attacks 
dirt in a new way, and quickly 
and thoroughly removes it, sav- 
ing time, labor and money. 


CLEANS 


windows, enamel tubs, marble, 
glassware, painted and burlap 
walls, etc. 


SCRUBS 


wood floors, kitchen chairs and 
tables, painted and unpainted 
woodwork, stone, cement, mar- 
ble and mosaic floors, etc. 


SCOURS 


pots, pans, kettles, boilers 
sinks and flatirons—all kinds 
of kitchen utensils. 


POLISHES 


windows, glassware, brass, 
nickel, tin and copper, and pre- 
vents rust, tarnish and_ corro- 
sion. (Not recommended for 
silver or furniture.) 


LARGE SIFTING TOP 10 = 
CAN (all grocers). . . c 

If your grocer cannot supply you 
with Old Dutch Cleanser, send us his 
name and 10c in stamps and we'll 
send you a full size can and pay 22¢c 
postage to do so. We clo this gladly, 
because we know when once you find 
out how much better’ Old Dutch 
Cleanser is you will never go back to 
the old-fashioned cleansers. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Branch, Toronto, Can. 


Send for this 
Booklet 
FREE! 






















































“Hints for 
Housewives" 
is the most use- 
ful guide and he'p 
for housekeepers € 
published. Fully il! 
trated and indexed. Sen‘ 
to you free, upon receipt of you 
name and address. Write today — 
it’s something you should have. 
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How to Avoid Waste in Foods 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 











7 ISE forethought and careful buying 

D y W aid greatly in the saving of foods. 
Unless left-overs are carefully utilized 

they make living very expensive. Every 
= particle of left-over food, no matter what— 

J a cold boiled potato, a tablespoonful of 
> tomatoes or peas, or a crust of bread— 

should be put aside for some special pur- 

pose. The crusts of bread trimmed from 

Qa the sandwich loaf should be cut at once 

into dice, toasted carefully and put aside to be reheated and served 

with soup as crofitons; the left-over slices should be cut into dice, 

dried and put aside for scalloped dishes; while the uneven bits are 
dried, ground and kept for breading. 

Economical marketing does not mean the purchasing of inferior 
articles, specked fruits, partly-spoiled chicken or stale vegetables. 
At any price such foods are expensive. It does mean, however, buying 
a small quantity of the very best materials and using these materials 
wisely and carefully. 

In a family of two, roasts are exceptionally expensive. A small roast 
is not good; while a roast sufficiently large to be palatable has to be 
warmed and rewarmed for an entire week. Steaks, however, are 
different. Purchase a thick sirloin steak of good size, take off the top 
and put it through a meat-chopper. Cut out the tenderloin and then 
the sirloin. Crack the bones, and put them aside with the trimmings 
for stock. Make the chopped meat into a large Salisbury steak. 
Brush both the sirloin and the tenderloin with a mixture of melted 
butter and vinegar, and stand them aside; they will keep for several days. 
The first day broil the Salisbury steak, serve it with horseradish sauce 
and garnish with baked bananas. The next day for dinner broil the 
tenderloin and serve it with sauce Bearnaise. The third day, if you 
like, have a plain broiled steak. The sirloin, however, will keep over, 
so that you need not have beef three days in succession. A steak 
divided in this fashion gives three fresh-cooked meals instead of one 
and some left-overs. 





Try to Acquire the “Scraping-Out” Habit 


T SEEMS useless to try to teach the untrained housewife the defini- 
tion of trueeconomy. Just howto save foods and howto utilize them 
comes through knowledge. I can serve a very dainty table from a 
high-priced city market for one-half what my neighbor spends on a 
poor table. We have a habit of “scraping out” everything. A slice 
of tongue left over is chopped and used next day as a garnish for 
eggs instead of being eaten up or thrown out, as it so often is. A few 
peas beaten up with an egg for an omelet give it a nice flavor and make 
a better omelet than will eggs alone. 

Sauces cover a multitude of sins, and if every bone and bit of meat 
are saved, or the water in which vegetables are boiled, one can have 
soup and sauce at little cost. 

The ribs of roast beef may be trimmed and put aside for deviled 
bones; these with browned potatoes make an admirable dinner dish. 
Suet should be tried out at least twice a week. It is an extravagant 
housewife who buys materials for frying. During the thirty-six years 
of my housekeeping, whether I was catering to five or to a thousand, I 
have never found it necessary to buy one pound of lard. 

In cleaning celery take off the green tops and put them aside for soup 
flavoring or for chopping to use as a garnish. The outside pieces, not 
sightly to serve raw, may be used for stewed celery, saving the inside 
tender part to serve plain or as a salad. 

sy dividing a can of tomatoes one can get two or three dishes and 
thereby save considerable money. If your family is large open two 
cans of tomatoes. Use the thin portion for soups or sauces, reserving 
the thick portion for either curry of tomatoes or scalloped tomatoes. 

In preparing potatoes take only a very thin paring from white pota- 
toes, and cook sweet potatoes in their jackets. The greatest amount of 
starch in the white potato lies near the skin; this is so easily removed 
by a thick peeling that a double quantity of potatoes must then be 
used. Baked potatoes left over may be made into stuffed potatoes; 
cold boiled potatoes may be creamed or served au gratin. Use left- 
over mashed potatoes for potato roses, croquettes or fish balls. 

To avoid waste in cooking, make out your bills-of-fare after you 
have looked over the refrigerator and pantry, using up today what 
was left over from yesterday. Keep your refrigerator as free from 
these left-overs as possible. One day is enough to have them stored. 

I doubt if any housewife can avoid waste unless she personally 
looks over the refrigerator every morning and makes out her own bills- 
of-fare. If she is fortunate enough to have a trained cook and a large 
purse she may not come to grief. But the chances are that she will. 


Ways of Using Up the Many “Left-Overs” 


AX MEATS are the most costly of all articles of diet it behooves the 
housewife to buy just enough. The so-called inferior pieces do not 
contain less nourishment than tenderloin, but must be cooked by a 
different method. The round, the bolar piece, the scraggy part of the 
brisket are all excellent when cooked a longtimeina moist heat. Bits of 
meat may be made into stews or ragofts, or, if the meat is lean, chop it 
for Hamburg steaks or cannelon. With a good sauce, which always 
hides the ugliness of a dish, one would not know whether the stew was 
made from round or tenderloin. 

Buy a leg or shin of beef for soup, cover it with cold water to draw 
out the juice and dissolve the mineral matter. This meat is very 
hutritious but tasteless, and usually finds its way to the garbage-bucket, 
while the less valuable portion is served at the table as soup. Soup 
meat is very nice when sliced and served with a good brown sauce, or 
made into any well-seasoned dish as bobotee or curry. 

bag soup meat in warm weather chop it fine, season it nicely, 
en A in a square mould, pour over a little stock or good aspic, and 
stand aside to harden. Cut this into slices and serve it with tartar 
Sauce for supper or luncheon. 
wn —— become a little wilted put them in cold water to 
A ng sd he unsightly parts may be used for creamed soups or 
oe nw st have stewed cabbage save the water in which it was 
a pe pao a have soup Crécy, thereby saving the cooking of a 
heleas adie cabbage. The last water in which beans are boiled, 
bean bouill are baked, may be seasoned with tomato and served as 
pete ~ve When making potato balls for a garnish of fish or 
for mu ‘h € potato as carefully as possible, then use the left-over bits 

lf - ed potatoes for the next day’s dinner. 

P| ped pon is small and you purchase a good-sized fowl, do not 
hock se “on time. It is wasteful and extravagant. Take the feet, 
the cael are 7. for giblet ‘soup, the breast for chicken au supréme ; 
Gtchen nes ay have the joints boiled and mixed with potatoes for a 
which 4 ~ reserving the legs and wings for deviled chicken, 

A are served with boiled rice, makes an admirable dinner. 

he water - nd leg of mutton should be boiled to be quite perfect. 
nicely nt ay ve ich it is boiled may be used for cream soups; it blends 
made int celery, turnips and onions. Left-over mutton may be 

© 4 pilau or hashed on toast with tomato sauce. 


Chinese ragoat, scalloped mutton, barbecued mutton in a chafing- 
dish, mutton in ramekins or in Cecils, all are sightly dishes quite hand- 
some enough to place before the choicest guest. 

The dripping in the roast-beef pan should be poured off and saved 
for basting meats that contain less fat and little flavor. 

Do not coax the children to eat up the few stewed prunes that are 
left over. They probably will overcrowd their stomachs. Put them 
aside to use for prune whip or prune soufflé. A single baked apple or a 
saucer of apple sauce may be used in the same way. A half-tumbler of 
jelly may be used for jelly Marguerites. From these tiny bits one 
may have an appetizing and sightly dessert. 

If you use ham there is always a portion near the bone that is not 
easily sliced. Chop, and either mix it with scrambled eggs or use it as 
a garnish for poached eggs, or put it through a meat-grinder, season, 
mix it with a little meited butter, pack it in a tumbler, cover with 
paraffin, and stand it in the refrigerator to be used for sandwiches. 

Sometimes there are not more than four or five tablespoonfuls of 
fish left. This may be pounded, seasoned and mixed with melted 
butter, potted and put aside for sandwiches. The saving of these few 
ingred’ents takes but a few moments and they are always ready to use 
in an emergency. 

It is this sort of easy housekeeping that gives one house an air of 
luxury and another an air of poverty on the same amount of money. 
All these things can be done early in the morning when one is obliged 
to be in the kitchen, and this applies both to the housewife who does her 
own work and to the cook who has nothing in the world to do but 
attend to the left-overs and the getting of the meals. 


Use Labor-Saving Utensils as Much as Possible 


MALL, labor-saving utensils are important in the saving of foods. 
A small meat chopper or grinder costs but a dollar and a quarter, 
and in less than a month will save its price in the utilization of scraps. 
A small sieve and pestle costs twenty-five cents and saves hours of 
labor. A spatula costs the same, and is sufficiently limber to take every 
particle of material from the inside of a bowl or saucepan. A sharp 
French knife cuts the meat evenly and prevents the waste of haggling. 
Two measuring-cups save the use of scales and the waste of materials. 
A sharp biscuit-cutter cuts the dough with accuracy and gives you a 
larger number of biscuits; the edges will be so clean-cut that all the 
biscuits will be perfect. A bottle of browning or kitchen bouquet will 
save hours of labor that you would probably give to browning the butter 
and flour; and then, too, it is more wholesome. 

As a people we are inclined to be liberal and will frequently throw in 
just a little more for fear the dish will not be rich or light enough. 
This is perfectly useless and makes even simple cooking extravagant. 
Measure every ingredient with accuracy, and save time. 


Save Peelings from Oranges, Lemons and Peaches 


N THE early season when small fruits are expensive they will serve a 

greater number of people if mixed with light materials like tapioca and 
sago. Ifthe family is small and you have a cup or half a cup of fruits 
left over, scald and put them aside to be used next morning with the 
cereal. Orange and lemon peel may be cut into shreds, boiled in clear 
water until tender, drained and boiled until transparent in syrup, and 
rolled in sugar, to be used either as a sweetmeat or as a flavoring for 
puddings or other desserts; or you may grate the yellow rind of lemons 
used for lemonade, dry and mix with an equal quantity of granulated 
sugar, to be used as flavoring. The peelings from peaches, providing 
the peaches have been washed, make admirable marmalade. If you 
are going to have sliced peaches for supper put the peelings into a 
saucepan with a little water, let them stew slowly while the supper is 
being served. This prevents their souring or turning dark. Next 
morning when you are in the kitchen make them into a tumbler of 


* peach butter. Watermelon rind, of course, may be spiced or preserved 


or it may be canned and served as a winter sweetmeat. When well 
done it is excellent. 

Indeed, every ounce of material that comes into the house, except 
eggshells and a few peelings, may be utilized. To the few unfor- 
tunates who boil coffee, even the eggshells play an important part. 
It is far better, however, to percolate coffee and throw away the shells. 


The Housewife Must be Truly the Mistress of the Kitchen 


O PREVENT waste in cooking and keep the marketing bills 

down, the housewife must truly be mistress of the kitchen; she 
must understand the best methods of selecting and purchasing ma- 
terials. She cannot correct the cook for wastefulness in cooking, and 
criticise the dishes, unless she is well versed in the art of housekeeping. 
One hour a day with a good practical cookbook or a household guide 
will enable her to know the best methods of making out bills-of-fare, and 
will teach her how to save waste in both purchasing and cooking. 

In America, to be sure, we are averse to anything that seems like 
economy. In our minds we confound economy, which means culture, 
with penuriousness, which is really extravagance. Keeping the bones 
and the carcasses of chickens and turkeys and using them for stock 
saves many dollars in the course of the year. A housewife recently 
told me that she would not want her servants to know that she 
was “‘mean enough to save bones.”” Under such circumstances the 
generations that are to follow must suffer. The housewife who brags 
that “she knows nothing at all about cooking,’”’ and allows her cook 
or her maid to manage her house, should have the ability to select a 
trained woman, and have the purse to pay her. 

A great deal of waste in cooking may be avoided if the bills-of-fare 
are made out a week in advance, and the ordering is done twice a week. 
The greatest waste comes from ordering at ten o’clock the food which 
is to be cooked at twelve; or having the maid get up an hour earlier 
because she must market for breakfast. Ordering at the last moment, 
and only a short time before meals, is the most extravagant method of 
living. Cheap pieces of meat require long, slow cooking; the quick 
“order meat” must be high-priced and tender. And it must be re- 
membered that this meat contains no more body-building materials 
than do the cheaper pieces. 

Housewives who have studied the art of housekeeping from the 
modern standpoint will agree with me that meals arranged in courses 
reduce the cost of living, are more easily cooked and served, and very 
much more easily digested. A soup, a meat with two vegetables and a 
salad form a complete daily dinner, and one need not change the 
routine when there are guests. All dinners, every day in the year, will 
be served exactly alike. In a little while the machinery gets into run- 
ning order and cooking is the lightest of household duties. 

‘To sum up: waste in cooking cannot be readily avoided without 
knowledge of domestic science and marketing, and I hope the time is 
near at hand when every woman who expects to be a wife and mother 
will feel it her imperative duty to prepare herself in the arts and 
sciences of housekeeping before she undertakes these serious duties. 





NOTE—In next month’s issue of The Journal (for April) Mrs. Rorer will point 
out “The Injury of Eating Between Meals’’: why it is injurious for both adults and 
children. 
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SUG: 


Don’t Trust to Luck 


in ordering canned foods, if 
you want the best; but specify 


Burnham & 
Morrill Co.’s 


roducts and see that you get them. 
The aim of fifty years’ experience 
has been to place our products on 
your table as pure and whole- 
some and rich in flavor as the day 
they were put in the tin. A trial 
will enable you to appreciate our 
success. Order these by name. 


Paris 
Sugar Corn 


retains all the rich sweetness and 
rare flavor of the finest sweet corn 
that grows; it is gathered prime and 
delivered to you as fresh and juicy 
as it comes from the garden. You 
find it really delicious and quite dif- 
ferent from ordinary ‘“‘canned corn.” 


Extra Quality 
Baked Beans 


The choicest hand-picked beans, 
baked in the good, old New Eng- 
land fashion, with or without tomato 
sauce. Our beans are the equal of 
the best home-made — some people 
my them to their own baking. 

ry them and judge for yourself. 


Scarboro Beach 
Clam Chowder 


A real Maine Coast Chowder, 
with —— in just the right pro- 
portion. You have only to heat and 
add a little milk if preferred and 
you may serve on your own table 
as delicious a clam chowder as you 
ever ate at a seashore “ fish dinner.” 


Scarboro Beach 
Clam Juice 
From the white sand clams of 


the Maine Coast. Makes a dainty 
luncheon course and delicious clam 
broth or bouillon. Our clam juice 
pleases the most critical housewife. 
Your dealer knows that Burnham & Morrill 
Co.'s Food Products are the finest that he 
can buy —ask him. An interesting booklet 
“ Five Foods Ready to Serve”’ will be sent 
on request. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
Portland, Maine 
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What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Little-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


Weather Forecasts All the Way to Europe 
| Weather Bureau’s new ocean service is 





making progress toward the end of keeping 

vessels fully posted, throughoug their entire 
voyage to the Old World, as to storms and their 
exact location. It has already been in communi- 
cation, by wireless telegraph, with vessels in 
mid-ocean, and as soon as it has learned to do 
this regularly —as it undoubtedly will before many 
months— Europe will commence to do its half of 
the work from its western coast. Then the Atlantic—the first of the 
great oceans to be thus experimented with—will have been completely 
spanned. 

All vessels of the Navy and of the great trans-Atlantic steamship 
companies have been equipped with wireless telegraph instruments. 
Daily each vessel sends to the nearest wireless station along our coast 
four words in cipher, which when translated into English show the 
day and hour, latitude and longitude, condition of barometer and 
thermometer, force and direction of the wind and character of the sky. 
Down the Atlantic coast, from Portland, Maine, to Pensacola, Florida, 
there is now stretched a chain of a dozen wireless stations operated by 
the Navy. These daily repeat to the Weather Bureau, at Washington, 
what they have received from the vessels. At the Weathe: Bureau the 
information is passed over to a forecaster who combines all of the 
information on a map, which, when completed, shows the position and 
direction of each storm on the part of the sea covered. The forecaster 
then figures out his prediction and telegraphs it to each of the wireless 
stations. They tick it off into space, and it is caught up by our scat- 
tered fleet of lightships anchored off the coast and by the lighthouses 
built upon our chain of outlying islands. Thence the message goes on 
eastward to be picked up by vessels as far out as the wireless waves will 
penetrate—ordinarily about two hundred miles. Verily, the whole 
world is in sore need of such an ingenious system for the protection 
of life and property. It is estimated that, in 1905, 1038 vessels— 389 
steamships and 649 sailing vessels—were swallowed by the sea. 





Stimulants for Seeds the Latest 


TRENUOUS, indeed, are these days in which we live. Even 
plant life must be spurred to quicker action than can be urged by 
chemical fertilization of the soil. Man is commencing to begrudge his 
vegetable cousins even the “plant sleep” which Nature intended them 
to enjoy, for in our agricultural experiment stations scientists have 
been busy evolving a scheme for keeping plants awake by electric and 
gas lights, thus making them burn the candle at both ends just to 
meet the demands of commerce. Similarly have experiments been 
made to find a means of putting plants to work in the fields all through 
the winter, by warming the earth beneath them with steam-pipes. 
I told you last autumn how Uncle Sam is also experimenting with 
methods of hastening plant growth by the aid of electricity. 

Quite the latest scheme for urging plant life along the devious road 
to market is that of M~. F. A. Waugh, of our Vermont experiment 
station, Who is administering stimulants to seeds in order to hasten 
their growth. He soaks old and fresh seeds of different kinds in solu- 
tions of diastase and similar substances before planting. He finds in 
general that seeds so treated germinate more rapidly and that the 
resulting plants have more vigor. His best results are with tomato 
seeds. He has even gone so far as to stimulate the unsuspecting seeds 
with beer, which he finds to promote the growth especially of old seeds. 
The germination of tomato seeds five to six years old is increased six 
hundred per cent. by soaking over night in weak solutions of diastase. 
In all cases the plants from these doctored seeds are more vigorous and 
apparently better able to resist disease than others not so treated. The 
French have been making similar experiments by soaking ‘seeds in a 
solution containing from one to five parts per thousand of copper sul- 
phate in which is stirred, while boiling, two to three per cent. of starch. 
Four to five times this mixture’s weight of seed is next placed in it for 
twenty-four hours, after which the seed is dusted with lime and placed 
to dry. This method is found to increase the yield of corn, wheat, 
barley, oats and buckwheat. 


A Million Rural Dwellers Get “Old Probs” by Telephone 


HE Weather Bureau is rapidly extending a coéperative system by 
which country people can daily receive, without charge, weather 
forecasts from their telephone “centrals.”’ More than a million 
telephone subscribers now have access to this service, and before the 
end of this year many thousands more will be enjoyingit. Telephone 
companies with suburban lines are being urged by the Weather Bureau 
to adopt the service, and as fast as they do so the Bureau obtains the 
telephone directories and sends to each rural dweller named therein a 
little yellow leaflet, notifying him that he may obtain the daily forecasts 
and special warnings by calling up “Central” at any time after ten 
A.M. “Central” will have the information before her, and it will cover 
the thirty-six-hour period ending at eight p. m. the following day. 
This service is valuable to the farmer, as regards the probabilities 
of rain and snow, and particularly so in regions where special warn- 
ings are given. For example, a special investigation is now being 
carried on with the object of establishing a scientific system of accurate 
frost-predictions in the cranberry regions. Peculiar conditions of soil 
and air are found to shortly precede these frosts. Such premonitions 
have been studied closely, and as soon as the weather-observers reduce 
them to a rule they will prepare special warnings, to be dispatched to 
the suburban telephone “centrals” in the cranberry belts, Other agri- 
cultural industries will be eventually treated in the same manner and 
it will be invaluable to the agriculturist to have “Old Probs” always 
on tap. 


Weather Bureau to Establish Twenty Earthquake Stations 


BOUT fifteen or twenty earthquake stations will probably be 
established this year in connection with the weather observatories 
throughout the country. This move was prompted by the great San 
Francisco earthquake. At each station will be installed an instru- 
ment, known as a “seismograph,” invented by Professor Omori, a 
Japanese. It consists of a weight, so balanced that it stands still for the 
moment when the earth is quaking directly below it. Connected with 
the weight is a long pointer, pivoted to a piece of metal attached to and 
moved by the quaking earth. The pointer extends beyond this metallic 
piece and icsts against paper fastened to a slowly revolving wheel. 
When the earthquake occurs the pointer marks upon the paper zigzag 
lines corresponding to the earth-waves, but magnifying them. The 
apparatus is so attached to a clock that the beginning and end of the 


disturbance, also the duration of each wave, are automatically timed. 
After the fifteen or twenty instruments have been distributed about 
the country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic, it will be a simple matter 
to time any earthquake in its progress across the continent. Such 
instruments are not playthings with which scientists are merely to 
amuse themselves. Accurate timing of earthquakes will give students 
of the subject figures,on the basis of which they can estimate the 
density of the earth, the formation of its crust, localities where earth- 
quakes originate, etc. The Weather Bureau has had one of these 
instruments in place in a vault beneath its building in Washington for 
several years. Every few weeks it records an earthquake originating 
in some part of the world but not felt by us. I happened to be 
at the Weather Bureau while this instrument was writing its zigzag 
record of the San Francisco earthquake, and it was interesting to see 
its sensitive hand telling off the earth-waves beating in, after bringing 
death to hundreds of human beings thousands of miles away. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has lately installed such instruments at its 
magnetic observatories at Cheltenham, Maryland; Vieques Island, 
Porto Rico; Sitka, Alaska, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Your Free Seeds for This Year 


B* THE end of spring Uncle Sam will have spent $242,920 in dis- 
tributing among the people, through their Congressmen, seven 
million packages of free seeds. Each Senator and Representative will 
receive twelve hundred packages of vegetable seed, five hundred 
of flower seed, twenty boxes of bulbs, ten packages of strawberry 
plants (fifteen plants to the package) and eight packages of grape- 
vines (five to the package). Each person supplied by his Congress- 
man will receive at least five small packets, containing varieties of 
either vegetable or flower seeds, and having a market value of about 
twenty-five cents. It costs the Government about two dollars and 
seventy cents to handle every dollar’s worth of seeds thus given to the 
people, and by many the annual distribution is regarded as a great 
farce. A quarter’s worth of peas, beans, corn and turnip-seed does 
not stimulate agriculture on any farm in the country, they contend, 
no matter how small the farm may be. But the little packets always 
prove of value in booming Congressmen hankering for reélection. 

The distribution has continued yearly since 1839, when the “ Agri- 
cultural Division,’ as it was then called, was a part of the Patent 
Office. One thousand dollars was the first appropriation, and the 
work of putting the seeds in packages and pasting on the Congress- 
men’s franks was all done by hand until about four years ago, when a 
three-story building was leased by the Government for the purpose. 
From seedmen in various parts the seed is bought by the ton and 
dumped into bins at the top of this building. From the bins it filters 
down into about twenty bag-filling machines which, at marvelous speed, 
open thousands of envelopes, fill them, one at a time, with equal 
measures of seed, seal them and drop them into openings in the floor, 
whence they pass into a row of bins on the story below. In front of 
this row of bins slowly runs the top strap of an endless belt, a foot and 
a half wide. On a level with this there is an opening at the bottom of 
each bin, and a girl sits opposite. A girl at the head of the moving belt 
feeds it with large envelopes, and as each passes a bin-opening the girl 
stationed there lays on top of it a small envelope which her bin has 
received from the filling machine above. As each big envelope reaches 
the end of the belt a girl there takes the five smaller ones off it and tucks 
them inside. The big envelopes, now filled, next pass to a sealing 
machine which fastens them with wire rivets, and the last step is the 
pasting on of each Congressman’s franks—the pieces of paper contain- 
ing the Government card which allows it to go through the mails free. 
Each frank must be supplied to the Department already addressed, 
and if you really want any free seeds this year send your name and 
address to your Congressman before he addresses all of his franks. 


New Rules for Escaping Typhoid 


HE Department of Agriculture is making a thorough study of how 
disease germs are transmitted by vegetables, fruits, other foods 
and drinking water. Chief Albert F. Woods, of the division of plant 
pathology, who is coéperating in this new work, has issued to the 
employees of his office the following instructions to enable them to 
escape typhoid fever. They are based upon the latest researches of 
the Department and contain many novel points: 

“Either boil suspected water and cool it for domestic use, or, at 
least, heat it to 149 degrees Fahrenheit for twenty minutes. In the 
field carry water in a keg, bottle or canteen which is either lined with 
—- or contains copper foil or wire at the rate of ten square inches of 
surface (five square inches of foil) to each quart. After the water has 
stood exposed to the copper for five hours it will be reasonably safe to 
drink. This system may also be applied to water-coolers, etc. Copper 
sulphate may be used in place of metallic copper at the rate of five to 
fifteen drops of a one-per-cent. solution to the quart. After five hours 
the water will be safe to use. 

“Do not drink milk or eat’ cream, ice cream or butter unless you 
know that it comes from an inspected dairy and is handled in a thor- 
oughly cleanly manner from the cow to the table. If you are not sure 
heat the milk and cream to 149 degrees Fahrenheit (65 degrees Cen- 
tigrade) for twenty minutes. This will kill typhoid bacteria. Butter 
can be heated in the same way. Ice may contain typhoid bacteria. 
The cooler or receptacle in which it is kept should be rinsed every day 
with water containing a couple of tablespoonfuls of a one-per-cent. 
copper-sulphate solution to the quart. Do not put the ice directly in 
the water. 

“Green vegetables are often grown with ‘night-soil’ or sewage or 
fertilizer made from garbage and thus become contaminated. If 
green vegetables are eaten raw they should first be thoroughly cleaned 
and then soaked for at least three hours in water containing two 
teaspoonfuls of a one-per-cent. copper-sulphate solution to the quart. 
Berries, especially when they are picked or handled by people with 
dirty hands or allowed to stand exposed to the dust of the streets or the 
markets, are likely to become contaminated. They should be thor- 
oughly washed and then well rinsed in copper-sulphate water, two 
teaspoonfuls to a quart of water. Throw out all injured or partially 
decayed fruit, and buy only from dealers who handle it carefully, pro- 
tecting it from flies and dust. Numerous bacteriological examinations 
of berries obtained in the market have demonstrated the necessity of 
these precautions. Keep flies out of the house and especially protect 
all food from them. They are great carriers of typhoid germs. Dishes 
and utensils used in connection with food or drink must be washed in 
hot water and rinsed in scalding water. ‘Towels used to dry dishes, 
and dish-rags or metallic washers must be thoroughly cleansed and 
scalded after using and hung in the sun if possible. . Cut down weeds 
and keep everything clean around the premises.” 
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Free 


A Big Ironing 


Done in an 


Thirty & Hour 


Days 









Trial 


To Prove 
It In 





all we claim before you pay a penny. 

See with your own eyes that all the 

pieces are as glossy and smooth as though 

you had worked half a day over them with hot 
irons, until thoroughly tired and worn out. 

See for yourself how practical and easy 
it is to iron all the unstarched pieces COLD 
by running them through polished wooden 
rollers, with no more effort than to run pillow 
cases through a wringer. 

See for yourself that it’s simple and easy 
to iron four pillow cases, towels or napkins 
at once in less than a minute. And a big 
tablecloth or sheet in less than /wo minutes. 

A ten year old child or the most delicate 
woman can do that or deffer with the 


Domestic Mangle 


And besides the time and work it saves, 
convince yourself at our risk that it actually 
saves dollars’ worth of FUEL every month, 

Every woman who wishes to preserve her 
health and practice economy in the house- 
hold should try this easier, better, more eco- 
nomical way of ironing. 

It won’t cost a penny to make the trial right 
in your own home, for we willsend a Domestic 
Mangle to any woman who writes us on 


Thirty Days Free Trial 


There will be nothing to pay, no promise 
to make, no obligations to assume, until the 
Domestic Mangle has been used for a whole 
month —and we will even pay the freight. If 
you decide to keep the Mangle after the 
Mouth’s Test, you can pay on 


EASY PAYMENTS 


if more convenient. Thereis no “catch” about 
this offer —we simply énow that the Domestic 
Mangle does all we claim, and are willing that 
ou should prove it for yourself at our risk 
oe you pay a single penny. 
Our FREE BOOK—™ roning Without Fire,” 
ives ‘| the details and describes our two sizes. 
Vrite for it today. 


DOMESTIC MFG. CO. 
1218 18th Street Racine, Wis. 


[IMPERIAL 


Ta it yourself and KNOW that it does 




















Smyrna Rugs 





UYING an “Imperial” Smyrna Rug is equivalent 

to spending both sides of a dollar—you get 
double value for what you pay out. 

It’s because “Imperials’”’ have two wearing surfaces 


exactly alike — same colors, same patterns, same thick 
pile on both sides. These rugs last twice as lony as 
one sided rugs — but they don't cost twice as much 

Let simple arithmetic guide you when you buy rugs 
this Spring. 

— remember that there’s $10 worth of wear in a $5 
7 


mperial’’: $20 worth of wear in a $10 “Isaperial.. 
“Imperial” Smyrna Rugs cost from $1.25 to $75, 
according to size. They are sold by 10,000 dealers in 
the United States. 
Made in every size and every color combination. 
Send for booklet “Art and Utility,’ showing 
“Imperials” in exact colors. 
CAUTION: The initials I, §. R, are woven in every 
“Imperial.” 


W. & J. SLOANE, Estab. 1843 
Sole Distributing Agents 
880 Broadway New York | 














CAUSE and EFFECT 
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VIOLETS= SICILY 


A compounded rice powder, antiseptic and clelicate 
scented. Unsurpassed for toilet use. Its fine text. r’ 
and delicate odor have made this the popular powile 
with women of refinement. For sale by most «dealers. 
If not by yours, send us 50c in stamps and we will send 
a 4 oz. package prepaid, or send 2c stamp and receiv« 
generous sample free. 

Cc. B. WOODWORTH SONS CO., Perfumers 
287 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Help for the Helpless Trees 


Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


OW helpless are the beneficent trees! Apparently the very incar- 
H nation of staying power, and strong in all natural conditions 
their abundance has worked their destruction in rich and prod- 

igal America. Under new living conditions, with the sixty per cent. 
of wooded area that was yet barely touched a century ago now reduced 
to less than twenty per cent. by extravagant and careless lumbering, 





be done by watchful care instead of stupid disregard. For an im- 


portant root a portion of the under surface of the curbing can be 
broken away. In one city the straight line of the curb threatened the 
life of a fine old linden. After a public outcry the city engineer moved 
the whole line of curbing out twelve inches, and the tree was saved. 
Another time an old sycamore would have been cut through, but by 











N THE Centre of the Sidewalk Entrance to 
the Capitol Grounds at Washington These 


Oriental Plane Trees 
Space Around the Stem Affords Warmth and 
Water Despite the Impervious Cement Walk. 


NEW England Avenue of Old Elm 
Trees. The Electric Poles Have , : 
Not Been Allowed to Interfere with the insects and diseases 
the Limbs. A Band of Cotton Around which were trifling in the 
the Trees Prevents Creeping Insects forest have become a men- 
from Reaching the Foliage. ace to the comparatively 
few remaining trees. 

And man’s hand has been against the trees. Wood is the one abso- 
lute necessity after food; yet we grow wheat upon fertilized fields, and 
feed cattle upon renewed lands, while we build our houses and fac- 
tories through the reckless destruction of the forests that might well 
have served us with timber for indefinite generations, if treated with 
the logical care that failing crops have enforced upon our fields. 

But there is hope of help for the helpless trees not only in the 
advance of necessary forestry, but also in the intimate relations with 
the trees about the home, in city and in country. 

Not far away from the great Washington elm in Cambridge a fine 
old willow has been treated with consideration, as shown below. The 
brick wall has been adapted to it, contrary to the methods of other 
places, where any tree would be sacrificed rather than to permit it to 
break the sacred straight lines of a fence or wall! 


ot 


N THE Boston parks and public grounds trees are cared for with 

intelligence. Spraying is practiced for the prevention or the removal 
of those destructive low forms of animal life known as scale insects, 
chief among which in evil prominence is the ‘San José”’ scale. 

Spraying is simply a convenient substitute for dipping. ‘To prevent 
or to kill scale insects and some fungous diseases, the whole surface of 
the tree needs to be thinly covered with a proper solution or emulsion. 
With modern appliances, ranging from a whisk-broom vigorously 
wielded, to a gasoline-engine-driven outfit feeding the liquid through 
hose, every part of the tree can be effectively covered. 

The fluids applied by spraying include various compounds fatal 
to the tree enemies. The ‘“ Bordeaux mixture” of copper sulphate and 
lime; the “lime, sulphur and salt” combination; certain efficient 
commercial compounds, and an emulsion of kerosene or coal-oil are 
variously applicable. In every State there is either a State or a National 
experiment station, the director of which is usually prepared to supply 
freely complete information for spraying work suitable for his locality. 
Many seedsmen also supply the materials and appliances, together 
with proper directions for use. 

In asking for aid the applicant should always be as exact and 
specific as possible. A twig from the afflicted tree, if the trouble is 
indefinite, or an individual if it is an insect, will bring definite help, 

promptly, in most 
cases. The spray- 








adapted to the time 








ing fluid must be 


Flourish. The Ample 





HE “Washington” Elm” at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Under 


this time the engineer was Which 
willing to work a “V” in 
front of the tree, and it was 
left unharmed. Ways will 
always appear, if some 
one who really cares shows his concern by effort. I advise always 
going to the highest proper official ; ask him to save the tree. 

But even if the tree’s roots survive the placing of the curb the com- 
pletion of the impervious pavement and the addition of a granolithic 
sidewalk often mean its slow death from thirst. The tree’s leaves 
evaporate into the air much water brought up from the roots, and 
when the roots are denied moisture the leaves must ‘dry up.” 

Such an arrangement as that shown on this page for the beautiful 
plane trees that rise from the very middle of the much-traveled Capitol 
walk in Washington will save them. There is a wide space left about 
the base of the trees, not a scanty opening with stony walls nearly 
touching their bark. A radius of three or four feet at least should be 
allowed for moisture and air. 

On narrower city sidewalks, where there cannot be quite as much space 
left, the open space is sometimes filled with a wide-squared iron grid. 
This admits air and moisture, and yet continues the sidewalk surface. 

By far the most preferable arrangement is to have the trees set in a 
narrow grassplat three to six feet wide between the curb and the side- 
walk. Ample space and proper moisture for the roots are thus pro- 
vided, and a much more beautiful street is produced. 
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the Father of Our Country 
Assumed Charge of its Litthe Army, 
July 3, 1775, is Carefully Guarded, 
Even Though it Divides a Busy Street. 


HE tree adornment of a town should be authoritatively controlled, 

just as its pavements are. No one suggests that it would be right, 
in a modern city, to have one man pave with macadam, while an 
abutting neighbor used asphalt, another brick, and so on. Yet 
when one plants weedy poplars but ten feet apart, his neighbor joining 
with horse-chestnuts, while across the street there are maples, elms and 
sycamores, a scarcely less incongruous result is obtained. 

The National Capital, Washington, shows in its superb avenues of 
pin-oaks and tulips, of elms, gingkos, horse-chestnuts and planes, the 
admirable effect of intelligent municipal control in planting and in 
care. Few other cities have done so well, but in many places general 
control is proving effective in improving tree conditions. 

New Jersey has a model law, passed March 28, 1893, under which 
any municipality in the State may, at its option, appoint “a commis- 
sion of three frecholders, who shall serve without compensation, and 
who shall have the exclusive and absolute power to plant, set out, pro- 
tect and care for 
shade trees in any 
of the public high- 
ways of their re- 











HIS Once-Fine Pin-Oak was Brutally 
| Slashed to Accommodate a Telephone 
Line, the Owners of Which were Too Grasp- 
Ing to Pay for the Ground They Used. 


I in a Hospital. The 


and the trot a , : 
ind the trouble, and a combination that is safe and effective for a 


dormant or leafless tree in the winter will be either useless or danger- 
ous in the summer, while a poison that is effective for a sucking insect 
will only prove a harmlessly refreshing bath for a chewing insect. 

One of the tree hardships, often fatal, comes with street paving. 
The roots of the trees are exposed, and frequently the main sustaining 
Foots ure cut, in order to place deep curbs. In such cases much can 


PRAYING is to Trees What Antiseptic Treatment is 
Enemies that Civilization Has 
Thrown in upon Our Trees are Checked or Removed 
by Timely Applications of Various Easily-Made Fungicides. 





HIS Old Willow Tree Has Been Carefully 
Provided for. The Scar Left Where a 
Great Limb Has Broken Off Has Been 
Trimmed Smooth, and is Healing Over. 
spective municipalities.” These commissioners are empowered to 
assess the cost of such planting on abutting properties, but the munici- 
palities musi pay for the protection, care and maintenance of the trees 
out of general funds. I heartily recommend this or a similar plan. 
The tree bulletin of the American Civic Association, containing the 
New Jersey law in full, and much information about trees in cities, 
can be had of its Philadelphia office for ten cents in stamps. 
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Fireside 
Hospitality 


When the chill 
North winds 


drive us to our 








fireside, it is 
then that we 
seek our friends 
and _ strengthen 
the ties of good 
fellowship. 





Bright con- 
verse, merry 
laughter, dainty 


collations with 
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| WAFERS 











as the alluring 
tidbit to linger 
on the palate, 
deepen the im- 
press upon the 
memory of 


charming hos- 


pitality. 


In ten and 
twenty-five cent 


tins. 
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COM PANY 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


“Baby Brother” is Vaccinated, and “Little Sister” has the Croup 


the nurse at once set about fumigating or disinfecting the 

room where he had been kept throughout his illness; he had had 
his bath and been carried into the next room. She first took strips of 
cotton batting, and, using a kitchert knife, she packed this cotton very 
tightly into all the cracks around the windows, into the cracks about 
the frames of the doors and into the keyholes. She then toak some 
heavy wrapping-paper and pasted a large piece over the fireplace and 
one over the register; all this was done so that the fumes of the sulphur 
could not possibly escape from the room. She then opened wide all 
the bureau drawers and spread out what little clothing had been left in 
the sick-room. She stood the pillows and mattress up on end, she 
wrung out several sheets in water and hung these and the blankets over 
a line stretched across the room, and she placed vessels of water 
about in different parts of the room; for it is the moisture in the air that 
does the real good when a room is being fumigated with sulphur. 

She used rolled sulphur broken up into quite small pieces, allowing 
three pounds of it for each thousand cubic feet of air space. She 
placed this in an iron soup-kettle and stood it in a dishpan partly full 
of water, which was raised from the floor by four bricks. She poured 
a little alcohol on top of the sulphur so that it would be sure to burn 
well, then she set fire to it and quickly left the room by the hall door, 
stopping it up after she had locked it from the outside. 

She started the fumigation early in the morning and did not enter 
the room again until the next morning. Then she went in, opened all 
the windows wide, had the maid scrub the floor with hot water and 
soap, while she washed off all the furniture and woodwork with a 
solution of carbolic acid (one ounce of the acid to two gallons of water). 
All articles of cotton clothing she put to soak in a covered pail of this 
solution, then sent them to the laundry to be boiled, as had been done 
during the little boy’s illness. 

The room was then put in order, but the bed was not made up until 
the next day, and the windows were left open all that day and night 
so that it might air thoroughly. If the case had been one of scarlet 
fever or diphtheria the mattress and pillows would have been sent away 
to be re-covered or else to be steamed by the Department of Health, 
and the room would have been freshly papered, but in a case of measles 
this is not so necessary. Toys which were not of much value were 
burned, and the others and the bodks used in the sick-room were 
simply placed near the burning sulphur, the books lying open. The 
blankets and flannels were carefully washed after the fumigation. 
Some physicians prefer formalin fumigation to sulphur; in most of 
the large cities the apparatus for disinfecting with formalin may 
be rented from a large drug-store, and full directions for using come 
with it. Whenever sulphur is used all brass and silver, or other metal, 
must be taken from the room, for the sulphur will ruin the metal. 


py Little Brother had recovered from his attack of measles 


ABY BROTHER at three months of age is a plump, merry little 
fellow, weighing eleven pounds and a half. When his back is sup- 
yorted he will hold his little head up very straight and quite steadily; 
he smiles whenever he sees his mother coming toward him, and often 
coos and makes little happy sounds to her or to his own little hands 
and toes. When he does cry, however, he now has real tears, for his 
tear glands have become active. Every night before he goes to bed 
his mother takes off all his clothing except his shirt, band and diaper, 
and placing Him on her bed in a warm room she lets him kick and 
play with his toes for fifteen or twenty minutes at a time. He thus 
has a chance to develop the muscles of his legs. 

He is now fed every three hours during the daytime up to ten o’clock 
at night and still has his one night-nursing. His bottle-meal has been 
strengthened to the following formula: An ounce and a half of milk 
taken from the upper half of a quart of bottled milk, three ounces of 
boiled water in which a quarter of a teaspoonful of milk-sugar and a 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda have been dissolved, thus making four 
ounces and a half of food. 

The last time the doctor was at the house to see Little Brother he 
told the mother to let him know when the baby was three months old, 
as that was the proper time to vaccinate him. It is much better to 
vaccinate a baby before the teeth begin to come. Babies are very often 
more or less upset while teething and sometimes have a little fever and 
some disturbances of digestion; so it is wiser to get the vaccination 
well over before these other troubles commence. 

The mother asked her doctor if he considered it really necessary to 
vaccinate a baby and if it insured safety from anything besides small- 
pox. He replied that he considered it his duty to vaccinate every child 
under his care, and that this opinion is now held by all of the greatest 
and best-known physicians who care for children, and also by the 
majority of general practitioners. The schools insist upon having it 
done, and as a young infant feels the effects so much less than an older 
child it is a great deal wiser to allow it to be done in early infancy than 
to wait until later in childhood when it may cause considerable 
disturbance to the child. When traveling about in the cars one never 
knows who may have occupied that same seat a few minutes before, 
and as babies are very susceptible to smallpox if exposed in the least 
degree it seems only fair to the child to do everything possible to 
protect him from this dread disease. Vaccination does not protect 
from anything except smallpox. Of course, when a baby is a very deli- 
cate one or has any disease of the skin it is not wise to add to his 
troubles by vaccinating him. It is then better to wait until the child is 
in a normal condition before attempting to vaccinate. 


FTER the fumigation had been attended to and the family had set- 
tled down once more to its usual routine the parents decided to do 
as their physician advised and have Baby Brother vaccinated. The 
doctor procured some fresh vaccine from the Board of Health directly; 
he did not go into the nearest drug-store and buy some there. He de- 
cided to vaccinate Baby on his left arm rather than on his leg, because, 
while it is not quite so easy to care for on the arm as when on the 
leg, the baby can have his regular tub-bath just the 
same; for the arm can be held out of the water by 
some one while the rest of the body is in the tub, and 
if the leg were vaccinated it would be very difficult to 
do this and Baby would have to forego his tub-bath 
for some time while the part was sore. 

The doctor first washed the little arm with clean, 
warm water and soap, dried it with a clean towel, and 
then washed it again with a little piece of absorbent 
cotton dipped in alcohol. Then with a sterilized 
cambric needle, which came in the little package 
from the Board of Health, he made three or four 
scratches on the outer and fleshiest part of the upper 
arm and crossed these scratches with three or four 
more; the scratches were less than a quarter of an 
inch long and made just deep enough to cause a little 
blood to come. He then blew a little of the pure 
vaccine virus on the spot and gently rubbed it into 





the blood with the little sterilized wooden stick that came with the 
package for that purpose. He waited for the arm to dry thoroughly, 
then put a few turns of sterilized bandage around it and told the 
mother not to disturb it until the baby had his bath the next day; the 
arm could then be bathed as usual each day until it began to “take.” 
This could be expected to happen in from four to six days. 


N THE morning of the fourth day the mother noticed a redness at 
the site of the vaccination. This spread until it was about two 
inches in diameter, then came a little bleb or vesicle in the centre of this 
red area, showing that the arm was “taking” nicely. The mother now 
called her doctor up on the telephone and described the condition of 
the arm to him, and he told her to spread a little carbolized vaseline on 
a square of soft linen and place this over the sore, binding it on very 
gently, and to try not to break the little vesicle, as in the course of a 
week more it would rupture itself. He told her that by the ninth or 
tenth day this vesicle would have fully developed, would rupture and 
then gradually begin to dry up, the scab forming and the redness or 
inflammation around the outside of the vesicle would disappear. The 
doctor also said if the arm became very red and there was a great deal 
of swelling around it to wring some soft cheesecloth out in witch hazel, 
place this around the arm and a dry bandage over it, wetting it several 
times a day; this would take down the redness and swelling and make 
the baby much more comfortable. 

All happened just as the doctor said, and when the arm was at its 
worst, about the tenth day, the baby had just a little fever and was 
rather fretful, but by keeping the soft, wet gauze on the arm this trouble 
was soon overcome. When the little vesicle ruptured and the fluid in 
it began to discharge freely the little piece of linen stuck badly to the 
arm, so the mother took some warm boric-acid solution and gently 
wet the linen. It then came off nicely without harming the scab that 
had begun to form. A few days after this the arm looked so nicely 
that the mother left off the carbolized vaseline and simply dusted a 
little of the boric-acid powder on the scab, then tied a clean piece of 
bandage about it; the powder seemed to help dry it up and also prevent 
it from sticking to the bandage. A week later the scab fell off of its 
own accord and underneath left a bluish scar which in time became 
white. As soon as the scab fell off the bandage was left off the arm, 
as it was practically well. 


HE month of March was very cold and windy and there was still 

considerable melting snow on the ground. Little Sister wet her feet 
one day when playing in the yard and caught a bad cold. As soon as 
the mother discovered this she at once took off the wet shoes and 
stockings and briskly rubbed the little feet, then soaked them in a 
mustard footbath (one tablespoonful of mustard to a gallon of warm 
water). She gave the little girl two teaspoonfuls of castor oil when she 
put her to bed, in order to pass through her the mucus which was already 
beginning to collect in her throat, and she dropped a little warm olive 
oil up her nostrils, as the child complained of feeling “stopped up.” 

Although this same treatment had always before proved very effec- 
tual in breaking up a cold when it first started, this time it did not seem 
to work so well; the child had probably played about in the cold wind 
for some time with wet feet before her mother had discovered the fact. 
About one o’clock the mother was awakened by a hoarse cough which 
sounded like a dog’s bark. She found Little Sister sitting up in her 
crib struggling for breath—a genuine attack of croup, as this mother 
well knew, for Big Brother, when younger, had had several similar 
attacks. The mother quickly set to work, boiled some water on her 
little gas-stove, wrung out flannels in this and placed them about Little 
Sister’s throat as hot as she could bear them. These she kept chang- 
ing. She always kept a little syrup of ipecac in the house and she gave 
the little girl half a teaspoonful of this, repeating the dose in twenty 
minutes until the child vomited long, ropy strings of mucus. 

This relieved her a good deal, but the breathing was still rather diffi- 
cult, so the mother placed the gas-stove on a small table near the crib 
and boiled a teakettleful of water, pointed the spout of the kettle toward 
the child in the crib so that the steam blew in her face; then she threw a 
large sheet over the crib, making a little tent, which could be filled full 
of steam, the child breathing only this moist, hot air. It was sur- 
prising how quickly this seemed to relieve the heavy breathing; in half 
an hour the little girl was in a peaceful sleep. The mother kept up the 
steam for an hour, then, as the child seemed so comfortable, she stopped 
it and returned to rest herself. 

The next day she kept Little Sister in bed, gave her a light diet, and 
at bedtime she placed a mustard-plaster on her chest (made of one 
tablespoonful of mustard to six tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with a 
little cold water, and then warmed before placing on the child). This 
she kept on for ten minutes, until the skin was just red; she also gave 
her twenty drops of ipecac, as she had been coughing somewhat, and 
let her inhale the steam for fifteen minutes. All these precautions suc- 
cessfully warded off another attack of croup that night, and the child 
slept well until morning. She seemed so much better the next day 
that she was al'owed to get up and play about the room, but did not 
go outdoors until two or three days later. 


Paper giag this little girl did not have another attack of croup 
it took her much longer than usual to get over her cold; she had 
quite a thick discharge of mucus from her nose and often complained 
of its feeling “‘so stopped up.”’ She also snored some in her sleep at 
night, and upon watching her carefully her mother noticed that she 
seemed to breathe through her mouth much more than through her 
nose. In view of all these facts the mother took the child to her doc- 
tor’s office to see if anvthing was wrong with her. After examining 
the little girl’s nose and throat the doctor said he found quite a large 
growth of adenoids present, and that the tonsils were also larger than 
they should be. He said that he noticed quite a catarrhal odor to the 
child’s breath, and he feared chronic catarrh with possible deafness 
might develop unless the adenoid growth was re- 
moved and the tonsils clipped. He advised having 
this little operation performed by a nose and throat 
specialist, as he did not make a practice of surgery. 
After talking the matter over with the father it was 
decided to have the operation done at once. A 
specialist, was consulted, and in a few days he came 
to the house, gave the child a little “gas,” and very 
quickly removed a large growth of adenoid tissue 
and a part of the tonsils. For a few days after this 
Little Sister’s throat was quite sore; she was given 
only fluids, gruels and a little ice cream (which last 
felt very grateful to her throat), and kept in the house 
as quiet as possible until it had healed. She breathed 
through her nose after this. 


NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions 
of Journal mothers about their children. When an answer is 
desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 











Nestlé’s Food 


Saved This Little Boy’s Life 


His name is Raymond Adams. Mrs. Adams writes 
us — ““When he was five months old nothing agreed 
with him and he was at death's door from starvation — 
i iated.”” Inher absolute despair Nestle’s 
Food was urged and used — and he to thrive 
upon it at once. In eight weeks he weighed 17 lbs. 
—at sixteen months he weighed 30 lbs., as healthy, 
sturdy, happy a baby as any mother could wish. 

This is only one of over thirty thou- 
sand letters from grateful mothers, who 
tell us how their babies have been 
made strong and vigorous children by 
the use of Nestle’s Food. 
Nestlé’s Food isa perfect milk food — instantly pre- 
pared —easily retained and digested. It makes bone 
and muscle—it makes and keeps the baby well. 
Nestlé’s Food has been used successfully by hundreds 
of thousands of babies during 35 years. 

Every mother is glad to know what 
NESTLE’S FOOD has done for other 
babies. Every mother should have | 
a copy of our ‘“‘ Mother’s Book’’— 
which will tell her why NESTLE’S 
FOOD brings health and nourish- 
ment when every other food fails. 
Every mother for her baby’s sake 
should have this book and our Free 
Package of NESTLE’S FOOD (25 
cent size—enough for 12 feedings) 
for immediate use when necessary. 
Both are sent Free. 


May we send them to you at once ? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York 











\ Mothers This Book 









‘*Baby’s First Days,”’ 
is the title of a beau- 
tifully illustrated 


_—zw# 32-page book com- 
4 a piled by an eminent 
° / 





authority on infants, 
with blank pages for record- 
ing the baby’s birth, weight, 
christening, etc. 


It tells you how to take care of the baby 
—how to clothe and bathe him, and how 
to feed him, 


To any mother who must nurse her baby by 
bottle, this book is invaluable. It tells you why 
cow’s milk, in its natural state, is not a fit in- 
fant’s food—and how we have taken away the 
indigestible portion of the milk to make it practi- 
cally the same as human milk. 


To acquaint mothers all over this land with 
the high merits of 


SANIPURE MILK 


the scientific counterpart of breast milk, we are 
sending free to every one who writes for it, a 
copy of ‘‘Baby’s First Days.’’ The edition is 
limited. Better sit down now and write to us, 
while the supply lasts. 


PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. 


















No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 

Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not collapse, is easily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Rubber. Sold only 
in diamond shaped boxes. 
For sale by all druggists. 

“Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed 

us means ‘‘ Pure Rubber’ for postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 











THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS. 
The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 


Based on the proved scientific fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother’s milk or its equiv- 
alent, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the chiki develops. A large sam- 
ple and booklet giving valuable information on ‘Infant 
FP and Management "’ that will save you endless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be had free for the asking. 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd.,N Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada. London, England. 














Baby Outfits and Patterns 


Send for new illustrated catalog <lescril’- 
ing in «letail articles for your baby. 

Save yourselt time, money and worry by 
letting me assist you. “ 

My set of 35 long or 25 short patterns with 
full directions for making, materials to be 
used, etc., only 25 cents. 


Mrs, Ella James, 72 Weiting St., Syracuse, N. Y 











T men with small capital to 
Pp give Public Exhibitions with 
a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 


ticon or Moving Picture Outfit. Custogse —» 
. oe u 
| McAllister, Mfg. Optician, *” new york 
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Which State Capitals are These? 


Nine More Puzzles: By Grant E. Hamilton 


N THE drawing below there are nine State capitals represented, the first one being Lansing, the capital of Michigan. See if you can guess 
all the others. With your answers make the best twenty-five-word suggestion you can to improve our puzzle pages. For your skill in 


solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answers, we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list and 
the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven (47) : 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 



















































































































































































Answers to the January Puzzles 


Some Things We Do Every Day 


1 See 4 Walk 7 Think 
2 Dress 5 Swallow 8 Wake 
3 Wink 6 Wash 9 Move 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize—Captain Guy H. B. Smith, District of Columbia. 
Second Prize —Mrs. F. S. Foster, Minnesota. 
Third Prize —T. S. Casner, Indiana. 


Other Prizes — Mrs. Eugene Saenger, South Dakota; Mrs. Rena 
Smith, New York; Dorothy Williamson, Missouri; Mrs. Arthur J. Cramp, 
Illinois ; Bessie M. Hunter, Colorado; Mrs. H. S. Masson, Kentucky; Sadie 
Hutchinson, Georgia; Alta B. Girardin, Michigan; Mrs. F. E. Lermond, 
Massachusetts; Wharton B. Shackelford, Maryland; E. W. Harris, New 
Hampshire; Rose E. West, Iowa; Mrs. C. M. Dugan, Jr., Kentucky; 
Ww. Paul Stormont, Kansas; Ernest E. Ford, Arizona; Blanche Goldberg, 
wachigan ; Mrs. Frank E. Buck, Oklahoma; Mrs. L. E. Yoder, West 
cee E. H. Barker, California; Mrs. S. J. Maxwell, Washington; Mrs. 
Nich viagee) New Hampshire; Alice M. Mack, Vermont; Mrs. J. N. 
oon olsen, Minnesota; Esther S. Guild, Maine; Mrs. Frank Wiles, Indiana ; 
~_ bmg: Williams, Arizona; Mrs. E. L. Short, Arizona; Mrs. William 
Alabnn Pennsylvania; Mrs. H.C. Calhoun, Idaho; Mrs. F. N. Blount, 
— Martin, Georgia; Mrs. J. C. Febles, Montana; Mrs. C. M. 
ies. 3. w vada; Helen L. Gardner, Pennsylvania; F. E. Bradley, Nebraska; 
Sine, Me Windeos, Canada; Miss C. A. A. Corbet, New Jersey; Martin 
Steaks & 2klahoma; Mabel Stanwood, New York; Grace W. Smith, Rhode 
N. yoy bes Murray, Pennsylvania; Mrs. H. W. Timothy, Illinois; Aline 
Edith L Yhios Mrs. B. R. Dwigans, Iowa; Mrs. L. O. Packard, Connecticut; 

ynch, Pennsylvania; Henry Israel, Massachusetts. 
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Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than 
March 5, and not later than the morning of March 9. 

The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be published in the 
May JouRNAL. We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever 
about the puzzles. 

The privilege of competing for prizes is open to all. For convenience in handling the 

replies the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. Mail your answer to 
The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 





me Which State Capitals are These? 
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Name 
Address 


Write Your Puzzle Suggestion Below 
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Watch is Worthy 
of the 
American Woman 


Here is one 
of our many 
handsome 


styles of No. 8473 “ The Elf"’ 
10-Karat Gold Filled 
é Price $12.75 
Watches for Sterling Silver $9.75 


ladies — ‘‘The Elf,’’ smallest and 
smartest time-piece made in Amer- 
ica. Our Blue Book of Watches 
for ladies (mailed free) shows a 
great variety of other designs. 


If you haven’t seen New England Watches 
you don't know real watch value. There are 
cheaper watches, mind you— but they are unre- 
liable and won’t wear well. There are more 
expensive watches —but they’re not one whit 
better than New Englands as fime-fe/lers ¢ and 
are high-priced on account of their Jewe/ry value. 
What most American women want is—first, a 
real time-keeper; second, an ornamental watch; 
third, a watch at a moderate price — neither too 
high for the sake of appearance nor too low at 
the sacrifice of quality. 


at from 


$5 to $36 


‘* The Watch for the Great American People” 

Every penny a New England Watch costs is 
there in time-keeping qualities and real service. 
New England Watches have unusual value at 
their low prices, because for 28 years we have 
been figuring down watch-cost. Because a large 
output itself means a low cost for each indi- 
vidual watch. Because we are specialists — our 
every energy, every facility, going exclusively 
into the economical building of real watch- 
service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you New England 
Watches, but if he hasn’t them send us his name 
and address with your own and we'll send you 
that interesting and instructive Blue Book of 
Watches for ladies. We will make it easy for 
you to examine, test, and, if pleased, to buy a 
New England Watch. 


When you write us don’t forget to 
mention your jeweler’s name. 


New England Watch Company 
36 Maiden Lane, New York 




















HARDMAN 
PIANO ~~ 


“IMPROVES WITH USE.” 





vy can prove the tone and action of 
a piano by your senses, but not its 
durability. This stands on the reputa- 
tion of the piano —that is, other people’s 
experience. For 64 years the Hardman 
Piano has been ‘‘proving itself’’ in 
sixty-two thousand homes and schools. 


If you know any Hardiman owners, ask them. If not, ask 
us for their testimony. It is always a pleasure to sh 


the Hardman. Moderate Prices. Easy Terms if desired. 


Where we have no dealer we will send Price- 
List and explain our Easy Payment System. 


Write for our new Art Booklet (postpaid). 


Hardman, Peck & Co., Makers 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth St., New York 














Red triangle tag on every roll. 
Makes home artistic and attract- 
ive at half the cost of other 
good carpets. Wears longer 
than any others. Beautitul 
patterns. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Ask your dealer. 
Or write us and we'll see that you 
get Cordemon. Samples and Book A free. 
MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 
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Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The Story of the Three Trouts 





Saas - 





N THE other side 
of yonder hill there 
runsa mighty, clear 


river, and in that river, on 
a time, there lived three 
silver trouts, the: prettiest 
little fishes that any one 
ever saw. Now God took 
a liking and love to these 
pretty silver trouts, and He 
let them want for nothing that such little fishes could have occasion 
for. But two of them grew sad and discontented; and the one wished 
for this thing, and the other wished for that thing, and neither of 
them could take pleasure in anything that they had, because they 
were always longing for something that they had not. 

All this was very naughty in those two little trouts, for God had 
been exceedingly kind to them; He had given them everything that 
was fittest for them, and He never grudged them anything that was 
for their good; but instead of thanking Him for all His care and His 
kindness, they blamed Him in their own minds for refusing them any- 
thing that their silly fancies were set upon. 

At last God was so provoked that He resolved to punish their 
naughtiness by granting their desires, and to make the folly of these 
two little stubborn trouts an example to all the foolish fishes in the 
whole world. For this purpose He called out to the three little silver 
trouts and told them that they should have whatever they wished for. 

Now the eldest of these trouts was a very proud little fish, and 
wanted, forsooth, to be set up above all other little fishes. ‘‘ May it 
please Your Greatness,” says he, “I must be free to tell You that I do 
not at all like the way in which You have placed me. Here You have 
put me into a poor, narrow and troublesome river, where I am strait- 
ened on the right side and straitened on the left side, and can get 
neither down into the ground nor up into the air, nor go where, nor 
do any one thing I have a mind to. I am not so blind, for all, but that 
I can see well enough how mighty kind and bountiful You can be to 
others. There are Your favorite little birds, who fly this way and that 
way, and mount up to the very heavens, and do whatever they please, 
and have everything at command, because You have given them 
wings. Give me such wings also as You have given to them, and then 
I shall have something for which I ought to thank You.” 

No sooner ask than have. He felt the wings he wished for growing 
from each side, and, in a minute, he spread them abroad and rose 
out of the water. At first he felt a wonderful pleasure in finding him- 
self able to fly. He mounted high into the air, above the very clouds, 
and he looked down with scorn on all the fishes in the world. 

He flew over rivers and meadows and woods and mountains, till, 
growing faint with hunger and thirst, his wings began to fail him and 
he thought it best to come down to get some refreshment. 

The little fool did not consider that he was now in a strange country, 
and many a mile from the sweet river where he was born and bred and 
had received all his nourishment. So, when he came down, he hap- 
pened to alight among dry sands and rocks, where there was not a bit 
to eat, nor a drop of water to drink; so there he lay faint and tired 
and unable to rise, gasping and fluttering, and beating himself against 
the stones, till at length he died in great pain and misery 

’ nt 

Now the second silver trout, though he was not so high-minded as 
the first little proud trout, did not want for conceit enough; and 
he was, moreover, a narrow-hearted and very selfish little trout, and, 
provided he himself was snug and safe, he did not care what became 
of all the fishes in the world. So he says to God: 

“May it please Your Honor, I don’t wish, not I, for wings to fly out 
of the water and to ramble into strange places, where I don’t know 
what may become of me. I lived contented and happy enough till the 
other day, when, as I got under a cool bank from the heat of the sun, 
I saw a great rope coming down into the water, and it fastened itself, 
I don’t know how, about the gills of a little fish that was basking beside 
me, and he was lifted out of the water, struggling and working in 
great pain, till he was carried, I know not where, quite out of my 
sight; so I thought in my mind that this evil some time or other may 
happen to myself, and my heart trembled within me, and I have been 
very sad and discontented ever since. Now, all I desire of You is that 
You would tell me the meaning of this, and of all the other dangers to 
which You have subjected us poor little mortal fishes; for then I shall 
have sense enough to take care of my own safety, and I am very well 
able to provide for my own living, I warrant You.” 

No sooner said than done. God immediately opened his under- 
standing, and he knew the nature and meaning of snares, nets, hooks 
and lines, and of all the dangers to which such little trouts could be 
liable. At first he greatly rejoiced in this, his knowledge, and he said to 
himself: “‘ Now, surely, I shall be the happiest of all fishes; for as I 
understand and am forewarned of every mischief that can come near 
me, I’m sure I love myself too well not to keep out of harm’s way.” 

From this time forward he took care not to go into any deep holes, 
for fear that a pike or some other huge fish might be there, who would 
make nothing of swallowing him up at one gulp. He also kept away 
from the shallow places, especially in hot weather, lest the sun should 
dry them up and‘not leave him water enough to swim in. When he 
saw the shadow of a cloud coming and moving upon the river, “ Aha!” 
said he to himself, “here are the fishermen with their nets”; and 
immediately he got on one side and skulked under the banks, where he 
kept trembling in his skin till the cloud was past. Again, when he saw 
a fly skimming on the water, or a worm coming down the stream, he 
did not dare to bite, however hungry he might be. ‘No, no,” said he 
to them, “my honest friends, I am not such a fool as that comes to, 
neither; go your ways and tempt those who know no better.” 

Thus this overcareful trout kept himself in continual frights and 
alarms, and could neither eat, nor drink, nor sleep in peace, lest some 
mischief should be at hand, or that he might be taken napping. He 
daily grew poorer and poorer, and sadder and sadder, for he pined 
away with hunger, and sighed himself to skin and bone, till, wasted 
almost to nothing with care and melancholy, he at last died for fear of 
dying, the most miserable of deaths. 
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Now when God came to the youngest silver trout, and asked him 
what he wished for, “Alas!” said this darling little trout, “You know, 
may it please Your Worship, that I am but a very foolish and good- 
for-nothing little fish; and I don’t know, not I, what is good for me, 
or what is bad for me; and I wonder how I came to be worth bringing 
into the world, or what You could see in me to take any thought about 
me. But, if I must wish for something, it is that You would do with 
me whatsoever You think best; and that I should be pleased to live or 
die, even just as You.would have me.” 























Now, as soon as this precious trout made this prayer in his good and 
humble little heart, God took such a liking and a love to him as the 
like was never known. And God found it in His own heart that He 
could not but take great care of this sweet little trout, who had trusted 
himself so wholly to His love and good pleasure; and God went where- 
soever he went, and was always with him and about him, and was to 
him as a father and friend and companion; and He oe contentment 
into his mind and joy into his heart; and so this little trout slept 
always in peace and wakened in gladness, and, whether he was full or 
hungry, whatever happened to him, he was still pleased and thankful; 
and he was the happiest of all fishes that ever swam in any water. 

— HENRY BROOKE. 


The Little Master — Ill 


“IS IT finished now, John Smith?” asked the Little Master. ‘Sure 
’tis as bright as ever steel was!” 

“Finished it is, Little Lord,” said the smith; “and as pretty a bit of 
a weapon as ever fitted hand, if I say as made it. So now " 

“*So now, finish the story!” cried the boy. 

The smith rubbed his sooty hand acroés his forehead. 

“The story!” he said. ‘’Tis more of supper than story I’m think- 
ing now, Little Master. But you’re right: a promise is a promise, 
full or fasting. Sit ye down again, and we'll have it. Where was I, 
now? The work has driven the play clean out of my slow butter-wits.” 

“Valentine was grown up a knight!” said the Little Master. 

“He had fought the wild boy!” said Gibbie. 

‘‘And made him tame, and was good to him!” said the Master. 

“And his name was Orson!” both boys ended together. 

“So ’twas!” said John the smith. ‘‘ Meaning a bear, or some such, 
from his breeding and manners, though now he had left those behind. 

“Well, sirs, so lived they happily at the King’s court till one day 
some popinjay made game of Valentine for that he was a foundling 
and knew not his parents’ name. Right mad was the young knight at 
that, and vowed he would not rest till he found those parents, were 
they living on earth. So to horse, and off he went, and Orson running 
beside him as fast as the steed could trot, his club over his shoulder. 

“See now, lads, ’twould take the night to tell all these two saw and 
did; but at the last they came to a strange place. A great castle 

“As big as this?” asked Alan. 

“Four of this would not make it! And set in the middle of a lake, 
and leading to it a fair bridge, shining with silver and gold. Now who 
so glad as those two lads? 

“But what happened? No sooner did they set foot on that fair 
bridge than out rang a peal of bells, full a hundred of ’em, that were 
hid under bridge where none might see them. With that the gate of 
the castle flew open and out came a giant, huge and grim.” 
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“How big was he?” cried the boys. 

“Oh, tall as a steeple and big as a hogshead! And he grinning with 
rage and brandishing a great mace set with steel spikes. He rushed 
at Valentine and he at him, and a‘great fight they had. Sparks flew 
like from my big sledge there when the iron is white-hot; and the giant 
roaring and yelling, and Valentine crying knightly words, no doubt, 
such as might fit. 

“Ah, but lads, now the knight’s good horse stumbled on a loose 
stone and fell with him, and at that the giant saw his chance and lifted 
his wicked mace to dash the lad’s brains out. But even as he stooped 
down came a thundering blow on his own ugly head that sent him 
rolling on the ground, and over him stood faithful Orson with his club, 
and soon crushed the wicked life out of hisbody. Then those two lads 
gave thanks to Heaven as was meet: and loving thanks gave Valentine 
to his good brother, too, who stood by him so well. And then took 
the keys from the dead monster’s girdle and so to search the castle. 

“Well, sirs, the night would spend in the telling what they found 
there, of slain folk, and gold, and treasure without end; but at last, 
in a dark cell, who was there but a gentle lady, all forlorn with weep- 
ing and sorrow. Then who so kind as Valentine to dry her tears 
and lead her out into the sunlight, and when he had her comforted a 
bit, asked how came she there, and lo ye! the sad story of it! 

“Seemed she was a Queen, and had known all joy and fortune, till 
one day a wicked ruffian slandered her to the King her husband, saying 
evil things of her; and he, foolish man (for Kings be but like other 
folk, lads!), believed the liar, and sent his own true sweet lady from 
his door. Weeping and wandering she went, hither and thither, till 
one day, in a deep, green woodland, two man-babes were born to her. 
The fairest babes in the world they were, she said, though one was 
rough with hair all over his body. 

“‘ But see what sorrow followed this poor dame! For, as she tended 
her babes there under the green trees, a bear rushed from the thicket 
and bore off the younger child in his jaws. The poor mother ran 
after as best she might, but swooned away from grief and weakness 
and lay long like one dead. ; 

“*And better dead might I have been,’ said that poor dame, ‘for 
when I came to myself, my other babe, that I left wrapped in a scarlet 
kerchief on the ground, was gone, he also; nor from that woeful day 
have I ever seen either of my pretty babes again. Longing for death I 
cared the less when this giant took me captive, and here in his castle 
I have lain ever since.’ 

“*But, lady,’ said Valentine, ‘would you know the scarlet kerchief 
that wrapped your babe ?’ 

“With that he knelt on one knee and pulled forth the cloth in which 
himself had been found: lo, ye! it was the selfsame one, and Valentine 
had found his mother. Happy hour was that: and still happier when 
Valentine told the Lady Bellisance (for he knew her story at court, 
and she King Pepin’s own dear sister!) that the villain who slandered 
her was dead, and in dying owned his crime of lying to her hurt. 
Then that sweet lady blessed God and embraced her new-found son. 

“*But who is this hairy youth!’ she asked; ‘he much resembles 
thee. The bear devoured my younger babe, or sure that babe were he.’ 

“Then Valentine told how this lad was bred with bears, and found 
in their den. 

“1s there any mark,’ he asked, ‘by which you would know your 
son again ?’ 

“* Aye!’ she said; ‘a crimson rose was stamped on his side.’ 

““*See, lady!’ cried Valentine, ‘here shines the mark today. My 
brother! oh, happy, happy day!’ 

“And happy day it was for the three of them, and happy years to 
follow, with joy and fortune and all good things. And in after times 
Valentine was King of France, and Orson King in his father’s room, in 
Greece I mind it was. And here endeth the tale, and time, too, for a 
voice within me cries ‘ Kitchen!’ louder than ever minstrel sang ballad. 
Away with ye, lads, and let me shut up my forge and home!” 











NOTE—Mrs. Richards will be glad to receive, at all times, any suggestions from 
mothers as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories 
printed on this page meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. 

















By insisting on having Coox’s 
—the modern molded inlaid 
linoleum, you avo7d getting the 
old-fashioned pieced-together 
kind with its imperfections as 
here shown by 
actual photo- 
graph. 


In Coox’s 


this Was 
cannot happen. 


Cook’s has no 
joints to open; 
no depressions ; 
no places dirt 
can lodge, or scrub-water soak into 
and rot the linoleum. 

Cook’s Printed Linoleum is just as 
superior in its way as the inlaid: of 
peculiar consistency —takes the printed 
pattern deeply and firmly, insuring un- 
usual permanency of colors. 

Cook’s patterns range from soft 
Oriental-like effects to hardwood-par- 
quetry designs. 

You make a safe investment in buy- 
ing the kind stamped on the back — 


Cook’s Linoleum 


By writing for “ Linoleum Book G” you can 
get photo-reproductions of the newest patterns 
and full information on Linoleum, including the 
name of a store selling Cook’s, 








’ The original, washable 
Cook $ Decora waterproof wall covering 
Wears everlastingly. A rul with a damp cloth makes 
it look like new again. Many beautiful patterns. 
Write for “‘ Waterproof Wali Coverings." 


Cook’s Table Oil-cloth s:x:s: 


wearing 
qualities and the most desirable, up-to-date patterns 
and colorings. Write for ‘‘ Oil-cloth Uses.” 











Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Company 
S.... Trenton, New Jersey a 
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Hawkes 
Cut 
. Glass 


attention. 


designed for table use. 


Oil or Vinegar Cruet 


No piece without this trade-mark en- 

graved on it is genuine. If your dealer t 
does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, write h 4 
us for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


is an expression of the 
glass-workers art that is 
fresh, attractive and sin- 
cere. In the fashioning 
of each piece no detail 
is overlooked ; propor- 
tion, form, color and 
decoration receive equal 
This artistic 
harmony gives it distinc- 
»tion among fine wares 


HAWKES 





 3-in-One”’ 








Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
Trial bottle sent free. G. W. Core Co., 
143 Washington Life Building, New York. 


is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust— 
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The Beginning of the World Stories 


As Told for Children by George Hodges, D. D. 


V—The Mess of 
Pottage 
[’ AAC and Rebekah 


had two sons. The 

elder was a red- 
headed lad, called Esau. 
The younger was named 
Ja ob. The two boys 
were quite different. 
Esau was very fond of 
hunting. He loved to 
get away into the deep 
woods and to climb the 
steep hills. For days at 
atime he would roam 
about, with his bow and 
arrows, and when he 
came home he always 
had something in his 
hand, some bird or beast 
which he had shot. 
Sometimes he brought 
back a deer, and he 
knew how to cook the venison just as his father liked it. And this pleased 
Isaac. Jacob was a home boy who preferred to stay about the house. 
He worked in the garden and took care of the sheep and cows and 
helped his mother. And that pleased Rebekah. So Isaac’s favorite 
son was Esau, and Rebekah’s favorite son was Jacob. But Esau, being 
the elder, had the birthright—that is, he was the one to be the head of 
the family after the death of his father. 

But one day Esau came home from hunting very tired and hungry. 
And he found Jacob cooking something over the fire. The fire was 
blazing and the kettle was boiling merrily and the most appetizing 
odors were coming out of it, and in the kettle was a mess of pottage 
which was made of lentils, and was something like peas and something 
like beans and something like chicken broth, and very nice to eat. 
So Esau said, ‘‘Give me some of your pottage.” But Jacob said, 
“T will sell it to you. Give me your birthright and I will give you my 
pottage.”” Then Esau said to himself, “‘What is the good of my 
birthright when I am hungry? I cannot eat it. I cannot even see it. 
I will not have it for years and years. But here is the pottage now.” 
And he said: “It is a bargain. Give me the pottage.’”” Then Jacob 
emptied the kettle into the dish, and hungry Esau, thinking no more of 
the birthright, sat down and ate the hot pottage with a big spoon. 


DRAWN BY W. H. EVERETT 


or 


HEN years passed and their father Isaac became an old man. His 

eyes were dim and he could not see, and he felt that his life was com- 
ing toanend. Soone morning he called Esau and said: ‘ Esau, I wish 
you would take your bow and go out and kill a deer. I think that a 
taste of your venison might make me strong. And I need to be strong 
today, because I intend to give you my blessing.’’ So Esau went away 
to find a deer. But Rebekah heard what Isaac said to Esau, and when 
Esau, with his red head, had disappeared among the trees she called 
Jacob. “Jacob,” she said, “your father is not feeling so well today. 
He thinks that he is about to die, and means to give Esau the blessing 
of the birthright. Now you go out into the pasture and bring me two 
little goats, and I will cook the meat of the goats so that your father 
will think it is the sweetest venison he ever ate, and he will believe 
that you are Esau, and will give you Esau’s blessing.” But Jacob 
said : “ Father will know that I am not Esau, for my hands are smooth, 
but Esau’s are covered with hair. He will find me out and be very 
angry.”” And Rebekah avowed, “I will manage that, my son.” 

So Jacob went out into the pasture and killed two kids of the goats, 
and his mother cooked the meat so that it tasted like the sweetest 
venison. And she dressed Jacob in Esau’s best clothes, and on his 
neck and arms and hands she put some of the skin of the goats, and 
sent him in to feed his father. So Jacob went into his father’s room, 
and Isaac said: “Who is it?” for he could not see. And Jacob said, 
‘Lam your son Esau.” And Isaac said, “‘ How have you come back so 
soon, my son?” And Jacob answered, “God showed me a deer in 
the first field and I shot it with the first arrow.” But Isaac said, 

Come near, my son, and let me feel you, that I may know whether 
you are truly my son Esau or not.” And Jacob went near and his 
father felt him, and his clothes were Esau’s clothes and smelled of the 
woods, and his hands and his neck were hairy like Esau’s. And 
saac said: “The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” And he asked again, ‘‘ Are you my son Esau?” And Jacob 
lied again, and said, “I am.” And Isaac said: “Bring me then the 
meat that I may eat it.” And when he had eaten he said: “Come 
near, now, and kiss me, my son.” And Jacob kissed him. And Isaac 
Bave Jacob his best blessing: the blessing of the birthright. 
ps Now Jacob had hardly gone out of the room when Esau came. 

Here I am, Father,” he said, “ back from the hunting, and here is the 
meat which I have cooked just as you always like it. Come, eat it, 
and bless me.” And Isaac said: “‘Who—who is it?” And he 
‘ied coe Bt son, your eldest son, Esau.” And Isaac trem- 
Who lagen and said: “Who came then in your pla e? 
Then gp Re par and I ate it and gave him your blessing ? 
brent: = = — a great and exceeding bitter cry: “Bless me, 
Jacob, He lied my ather. And Isaac said: “It was your brother 
and I cannot ¢ . to me and stole your blessing. But I have blessed him 
my death,” ia I have made him the head of the family after 
ing, my father oat — said to his father: ‘“ Have you but one bless- 
crled shoud As _ me, even me also,O my father! And Esau 
dino te he n saac blessed Esau also, but he could not give him 

ssing as he had given Jacob. 


or 


NOW Rebekah had been thinking for a good while that it would be 
beyond <— Jac ob to visit his cousins in the old country, back east, 
named Het} rivers. For there was a family in the neighborhood 
Zo to ‘ge dha they had a number of daughters, and Jacob used to 
she had sai m. It troubled Rebekah greatly, and more than once 
How dreadf 3 Isaac: “Those Heth girls worry me almost to death. 
Isaac had 2 AP 5 4 be if Jacob should marry one of them!” _And 

im good — : “Let him go and visit his cousins. A change will do 
and had mad his i when Jacob’s behavior had displeased his father 
him, Rebek; h f is brother so angry with him that he threatened to kill 
things and atm elt that the time had come. She packed up Jacob’s 

ne sent him off for a long visit at his Uncle Laban’s. 





Vi—Jacob’s 
Visit 


O JACOB mounted 

a camel and away 

he went. And 
when the sun began to 
set he found himself ina 
wild country where no- 
body lived and where 
the only roof in sight was 
the round roof of the 
sky. So he lay down on 
ihe hard ground and put 
asmooth stone under his 
head for a pillow and 
went to sleep, for he was 
tired. And in the night 
he dreamed a dream. 
He thought that the sky 
was all bright above 
him and that there was a 
ladder of light reaching 
from earth to Heaven. 
and that there were angels climbing up and down, and that at the top 
of the ladder was God Himself, Who said: “ Jacob, this land on which 
you sleep shall some time belong to you and to your children, and your 
family shall grow into a great nation and be a blessing to the world.” 
In the morning, after Jacob had said his prayers, he took the stone 
which he had used for a pillow and set it up to mark the place. And 
he asked God to guard him from all the dangers of the way and to 
bring him back in peace; and he promised that he would try to please 
God. For, in spite of his meanness, there was much good in Jacob. 
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HEN he journeyed and he journeyed, first over one river and then 

over the other. And one day at noon he came to a well in a field, 
and three flocks of sheep were lying by it, but the mouth of the well 
was covered with a great stone. And Jacob spoke to the shepherds and 
said, ‘Brothers, where do you live?” And they said, “We live in 
Haran.” And that was the very place for which Jacob was looking. 
And Jacob said, “‘ Do you know anybody about here named Laban ?” 
“Yes,” they said, “‘he is one of our neighbors.” “Is he well?” “He 
is very well; and there, at this moment, comes his daughter Rachel 
with the sheep.”” And Jacob looked, and across the field, leading a 
flock of sheep, came his cousin Rachel. And Jacob rolled away the 
stone from the well’s mouth and watered Rachel’s sheep. And he 
said: “I am your cousin Jacob, the son of your Uncle Isaac and your 
Aunt Rebekah, and I have come to make you a long visit.” And there 
were tears in his eyes because he was so glad to be at the end of his 
journey. And Rachel ran home to tell her father, and Laban came 
out to meet Jacob and he kissed him and brought him to his house. 

The next day Jacob began to help in the work of the farm. He 
milked the cows and watered the cattle and made himself generally 
useful; but the work which he liked best was to tend the sheep. 
Every day, in rain and in shine, he went into the fields and helped 
Rachel keep the sheep. And this he did partly because he liked sheep, 
but still more because he liked Rachel. So a month passed, and one 
day his Uncle Laban said: “ Jacob, you need not work without any 
pay just because you are my nephew. Stay with me and let me give 
you wages like the other men. What shall I give you?” And Jacob 
said, “‘ Uncle Laban, I would very much like to have your daughter 
Rachel!” And Laban said, ‘ Jacob, I would rather have her marry 
you than any other man I know.” And Rachel felt just the same way. 
So it was settled that Jacob should work for Laban seven years and 
then should marry Rachel. So Jacob served seven years for Rachel, 
and they seemed to him but a few days for the love he had to her. 

Now this, you understand, was very long ago, and they had a custom 
then of marrying two wives, or three, and sometimes more. So when 
the seven years were over Laban told Jacob that if he wished to marry 
Rachel he must first marry her older sister Leah, “In our country,’’ he 
said, ‘‘we must not give the younger before the older.”’ So Jacob had 
to marry Leah as well as Rachel, and serve Laban seven years longer. 

And when the fourteen years were over Laban gave Jacob sheep 
and goats to pay him for his work. But when Laban said, “This year 
you shall have for your wages all the black sheep and all the speckled 
goats,”’ behold, that year almost all of the sheep were black and almost 
all of the goats were speckled. And when Laban said, ‘This year I 
will take the speckled goats and the black sheep,” behold that year 
almost all of the goats were black and almost all of the sheep were 
white. So Jacob became veryrich. He had sheep, and goats, and cows, 
and camels, and men-servants and maid-servants. And Laban and 
his sons did not like it, and they were displeased with Jacob. So 
Jacob began to think about going home. He had gone to his Uncle 
Laban’s to spend a month and had stayed twenty years! At last, 
one day, he and Rachel and Leah gathered all their belongings 
together, and all their cattle, and went away while Laban was off 
sheep-shearing. Away they went over the river. 
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by THEY journeyed and they journeyed till Jacob saw in the dis- 
tance the hills of his own land. Then he began to think of Esau 
and how Esau had threatened to kill him. And he sent messengers to 
tell Esau that he was coming back. And the messengers returned and 
said, “‘Esau is marching to meet you with four hundred men.” And 
Jacob was greatly afraid. And that night he dreamed a dream. He 
thought that he was wrestling with a man and that neither could 
master the other. And as he wrestled he looked at the man and, be- 
hold, he was an angel, and the angel said, “‘Let me go, for the day 
is breaking.’”? And Jacob said, “I will not let you go until you bless 
me.” And the angel blessed him and gave him a new name, and said, 
“Hereafter you shall be called not only ‘Jacob’ but ‘Israel,’ too.” 

And Jacob awoke, and there, in the distance, was Esau coming. 
And Jacob stood up and bowed down before his brother seven times, 
because he did not know whether Esau was a friend or an enemy. 
But Esau ran to meet him and threw his arms about his neck and 
kissed him. And Esau said, ‘‘ Who are these with you?” And Jacob 
said: “‘Esau, this is my wife, Rachel; and this is my wife, Leah.” 
And Jacob said: ‘‘I have brought you a present, all this drove of 
cattle.’ But Esau answered, “Thank you, Jacob; keep the cattle, I 
have enough of my own.” Thus Esau forgave Jacob for the evil he 
had done. 
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@_ The nutritive value of 
pure cocoa is coming to be | 
more and more widely 
\y recognized by leading & 
physicians and teachers of 
yy dietetics. Baron von Au 
Liebig has described it as ™ 
‘*a perfect food, as whole- i 
some as it is delicious, a j 
beneficent restorer of ex- \ 
& hausted power . . . 
\) fitted to repair wasted ‘hy 
strength, preserve health { 
and prolong life.” ‘‘ But,” 
| _ he says, “‘its quality must | § 
Nz be good and it must be Wi] 
Ny carefully prepared.” “ip 
Fw [hose requirements are j 
' fully met in the Breakfast 
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Baker & Co., Ltd. It is 
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i imitations on the market, F 
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borne on every wrapper) 
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facture — Dorchester, Mass. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


on the edge of a little country town with 

the fields and woods stretching away from 
the back door, and the neighbors’ houses, 
nestled amid beautiful trees, clustering around 
me, near enough to give me a sense of com- 
panionship, yet with distance enough between 
us to insure that large quiet which is one of 
the inestimable blessings of living in the 
country. 

Occasionally I go to the capital city of our State on a shopping tour 
or to visit friends. Going to the city requires of me the utmost exercise 
of courage. I try to fortify myself for the trip, arming myself against 
the depression that invariably settles upon me at sight of the high 
buildings, the dingy approaches to the big railway station where one 
sees men black with car-grease and smoke, women in squalid houses, 
and listless children in the shadow of the brewery, or in bits of ragged 
yard adjacent to the saloon—the saloon which always has an air of 
smartness no matter how wretched its surroundings! I am no misan- 
thrope, allowing the “world-pain” to grow upon me to no purpose. I 
steel my heart and shut my eyes and try to save my nerve force for the 
shopping tussle which I know is before me; but I can’t help suffering 
a little, and to some extent prostrating myself with those poor black 
fellows under the wheels of traffic, and living with those pale women in 
the dingy houses where the cheap lace curtains speak so pathetically 
of woman’s undying love for what she believes to be the beautiful. 

The freight depots with their cargoes piled to the roof, the 
baggage-rooms swallowing up and disgorging huge loads of trunks 
filled for the most part with clothing as superfluous, as unnecessary 
as any of the ridiculous things with which women persistently clutter 
their lives, the surging crowd with its pathetic history of human 
emotions, the terrible engines, the clamor and clangor of this thing 
which we stupidly call civilization—all weigh upon my heart like 
scenes in a nightmare, and I find myself wondering why I came away 
from home and subjected myself once more to the heavy sense of life’s 
injustices as they appear in the sharp contrasts of the city. 


ot 
But I Shake Off the Lethargy of Discouraging Thought and 


physical depression that settles upon me through these unaccustomed 
scenes and the bad air of the big depot, and pass along to the outer 
portal where the city in its brighter aspect of splendor lies before me. 
The sunlight gilds the dome of the Capitol and rests upoii the tops of the 
fine, high buildings, and the beautiful monument that stands in the 
centre of the business part of the city. I take heart once more, remem- 
bering my courage of living, and the necessity for coping with things 
as they are rather than worrying over them, and I pull myself to- 
gether as I board a car and try to assume an air of effrontery which will 
baffle the ‘‘saleslady” I know I must encounter, and who is sure 
to detect in me the air of the country woman and try to treat me 
accordingly. 

The last time I visited the city on a shopping excursion was in the 
autumn, when I went up to buy a winter coat, and as I look back upon 
that day I pity myself—such a small person with such an inadequate 
supply of cash going valiantly forward to a hand-to-hand conflict with 
trade. 

I shunned the exclusive cloak-houses and places devoted to women’s 
furnishings—I knew these shops to be quite beyond my pocketbook — 
and sought the cloak department of the largest store as offering the 
best possibilities for the suitable garment I knew must be waiting 
somewhere in the city for me to pluck it forth by sheer force of will. 

They, will never let you have it unless you fight for it. They are 
quick to’ detect in you the point of discouragement at which they can 
foist upon you some freaky garment with large plaids and irrelevant 
straps edged with bright pipings sewed on in unlikely places. 


ox 


The Manner of the Saleswoman was nonchalant at first, and 
she was inclined to be sarcastic when I protested against the cheap, 
loud garments she flung out before me with the assurance that they 
were “grand” or “‘swell” or “nobby,” but I finally convinced her that 
none of these qualities in a coat appealed to me, and she woke up and 
began to rummage in earnest, and before it was over my sympathies 
were about evenly divided between her and myself. We ran back and 
forth from the showing places to the fitting-room, and she brought huge 
armfuls of garments and piled them around me, and I took off my hat 
and tried them on and she tried them on, and we both became worn 
and disheveled in the actual travail of the purchase. I looked about 
at the huge collection of fabric cut up into various shapes and applied 
in every imaginable fantastic design as a covering for the human body, 
and it was borne in upon me that something was radically wrong, 
either with me or with the department store. I had a sinking con- 
sciousness that money buys respectability, gentility, everything that 
people of taste desire, and then I remembered the scanty supply of my 
pocketbook and felt myself fairly banished from the ranks of the 
genteel. I felt the “crucifixion of the soul” that comes to a woman 
who must wear a cheap garment, devoid of beauty. 

In my discouragement I began idly to examine the more expensive 
things and to notice the shoppers who were looking at them. Among 
these were a woman and her daughter whom I happened to recognize 
as the wife and daughter of a very rich man. They were handsomely 
dressed in that style which exhibits the fine line between the “swell” 
and the tawdry, and were evidently whiling away an hour or so before 
going out to luncheon. In their faces I traced the dead-alive expression 
of people who are sated with what we call the good things of this life. 
The mother was unhealthily stout and her face unnaturally made up, 
and the girl was affected, discontented and b/asé, and kept attitudi- 
nizing with a pink scarf which she wore. Anything in that store which 
these women fancied they could buy, and still as I observed them and 
the rich, overtrimmed garments they were examining I had a sudden 
consciousness that the scene in itself was inestimably cheap. 

When I entered the big store it was with a crushing sense of how 
little I had to spend, and how shabby in comparison with the rich 
and beautiful things displayed there were all my possessions; but as I 
left the cloak department, still in a state of indecision, and proceeded 
to examine the building and its various departments, I came gradually 
to a difierent point of view and a different idea of cheapness. 


ox 


Nothing is Quite So Cheap as a low moral atmosphere, and 
the department store is so full of it that the soul dies of suffocation 
while one staysthere. This spiritual deterioration begins with the show- 
windows where effigies of women stand in actual typification of the 
adornment of the human body. In the false tinting of their hair and 
their faces, the impossible forms, huge busts and ridiculous waists, 
children gazing upon them from outside get distorted ideas of beauty 
in womanhood, young girls absorb dangerous theories regarding 
fascination and charm, and young wives, in their longing to wear 
garments like those in which these figures are draped, make extrava- 
gant purchases and lay the foundation for the ruin of their husbands. 

In the department store we see the female of the genus homo at a 
very low point in her development. We see her selling her labor for 


| HAVE told my readers before that I live 





less than man can afford to sell his. We see her in all the heartlessness 
of finery and the indifference to sharp contrasts, worshiping mere 
things and exhibiting her greediness for possession. 

When I look at the women behind the counter standing for long 
hours handling fabrics and breathing the vapid atmosphere of life as 
we find it here; the waitresses in the café at the a of the building 
where everything is served in elegance and the dishes are garnished 
and the chops have paper frills on them, and if you should shut your 
eyes you couldn’t tell the fish from the dessert by the taste—I say, 
when I look at these young women with their laced waists, frizzled 
hair and hot, tired faces, I know there must be something very 
wrong with the world or they would never prefer this Hades of 
Trade to a plain little home of their own or even to service in some 
quiet family. 

The department store, like Dante’s Inferno, has its grades of misery, 
and vou strike bed-rock when you reach the basement. No matter 
what bedlam reigns in the upper regions on a very busy day, there is 
always some sense of elegance and pretense of order to relieve the 
situation. But in the basement cheap lunch is served, cheap things 
are kept, cheap people go, and human flesh, as dealt in by the 
employer, shows its cheapness in slipshod girls at café tables and 
underpaid clerks calling slangy salutations to each other. 


on 


But Philosophizing Over Wrong Conditions was not buying 
me a cloak, and Iknew that I must not go home without one. So after 
various pilgrimages, quick plunges into cheap places which manifestly 
would not do, and encounters with exclusive shops where actual 
values stood like a solid wall between me and a purchase, I found 
myself, after luncheon, back again in the cloak department, where 
trade was becoming momently more congested—the great room was 
intolerably hot, the shoppers worried, the floor-walkers harassed, and 
the saleswomen haggard with their struggles with the heavy, unman- 
ageable stock. As I gazed upon the distracting scene I asked myself: 
Is there no better way? And the conviction was borne in upon me that 
though the effort to supply us with ready-made garments might be a 
commendable one the whole thing is falsely grounded and there must 
be some more reasonable solution to the problem, ‘‘ Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ?” 

Then I had my vision. In place of a figure draped in a silk and lace 
negligee marked $165 I actually saw Mrs. Mary Christian, who lived 
and died on a little farm a mile and a half through the woods from our 
house. She was the finest lady I ever knew—though, to be sure, I 
never knew very many fine ones—and I am sure she would have com- 
manded respect in a court of kings. It never would have occurred to 
any one, no matter how ignorant, to ridicule her. The “smartest” 
shopgirl, the rudest street gamin, seeing her on the pavement or in 
the store must have known that somebody had arrived. She never 
changed the style of her garments. A nicely-fitted black gown, a 
pretty, sheer kerchief around her neck, something white and dainty 
around her wrists, neat gloves, a black bonnet with a fine black lace 
veil, a silk shawl if the weather was moderate, or a heavy black satin 
“circular” with a quilted lining if it was cold, completed her costume. 
I remembered her log house for which she never bought a new article of 
furniture or even a carpet, her heavy silver spoons, her linen sheets and 
her old, old china dishes. Then like a glory came the recollection 
of the light that shone in those bare rooms when we went to visit 
there and she and Mother and Aunt talked together; their gentle 
voices, the ennobling subjects they discussed, their real intelligence 
and their grasp upon the vital things of life. 


ox 


My Brain Cleared and I Saw that the Thing I had been 
seeking was the keynote to the department store and its evils. I had 
been looking for novelty: something new, something different. I 
knew then why this vast array of garments was cut in strange shapes 
and fashioned from queer materials. It is because the American 
woman, nurtured in our unstable era of supposed progress and achieve- 
ment, is not looking for something suitable and permanent, but for 
something new. To meet this foolish demand the department store — 
that huge pile of glittering trash, none the less trash for being ex- 
pensive—has its being. 

I flew back to my saleswoman, who recognized me with a patient 
smile—she was a faithful soul and willing to help me—and purchased 
the plain black coat she had shown in the morning and I had dis- 
carded because my old one was black and | thought I wanted a change. 
It was a bit more expensive than I had thought I could afford, but by 
doing without some “pretty things” I had hoped to purchase I man- 
aged to get it. Now I am glad I did not get the “ pretty things” —what 
did I want with them in the first place? Do I not know that all we 
have beyond the real necessities of life is a weariness to the flesh, and 
that no matter how many treasures of this sort we add to our lives we 
soon see something else that makes them seem insignificant and 
us wish for more? I am convinced that the trend of sentiment among 
women for the past twenty years has been largely in the wrong direc- 
tion, and that we must get back again to much which in our ambition 
to be progressive we have discarded. Let us get back to home cooking 
and dressmaking, to quiet purchases, less change and more repose of 
soul. Have we not lost something sweet and precious that glorified 
the old days when Grandmother bought her silk dress of a pedler and 
made it with her own hands, joining the seams in the “body” with 
dainty, firm “ back-stitch,” and trimming it with neat puffs or quillings 
in which the needlework was the real ornament ? 


ox 


The Department Store with its army of bondwomen repre- 
sents the decline of the home. Somewhere in the quiet and repose 
of home there should be a place for these women and girls who wait at 
café tables and stand behind counters. They should be the wives of 
men who should occupy the position of clerks and salesmen, or failing in 
this, and being obliged to earn their living, they should be expert needle- 
women or housemaids or cooks. In place of the consolidation and 
coéperation aimed at by the department store we should have the 
individuality of home as a place of varied industries and interests. 
Woe be to the woman who first promulgated the doctrine of women in 
business, who first scattered the seed of discontent! Home is slowly 
dying under her false teachings, for when we buy our clothing ready- 
made, eat our meals “out,” and live in the excitement that lasts from 
one social function to another, what is left but a shell, a house from 
which the soul of home has fled ? 

Women have, themselves, discredited home. They have degraded 
domestic service until a girl will do anything rather than kitchen-work. 
In their insatiable desire for idleness and ladyhood they have robbed 
domestic life of the heartiness and congeniality that exist when the 
mistress of the house personally participates in the work. 

Can we not, at least in individual instances, get back the true flavor 
of home which does not depend upon anything novel or have to do with 
“pretty things” or decorative effects, and keep for our daily lives the 
high moral atmosphere that belongs to simple living and old ideals? 
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The most 
Sensitive 





feet are 


Comfortable 
in the 


Red Cross 
Shoe 





y, ‘*Ht bends 
/ with the foot’’ 


y 


Some women thought we 
exaggerated. They didn’t be- 


lieve a shoe could be so com- 
fortable. Now they write: 

‘*So comfortable that I don’t 
even know I have shoes on.’’ 

‘*Only heavy sole shoes I can wear.”’ 

“I never even have tired feet since 
wearing Red Cross Shoes.’’ 

It is stiff soles that make your feet hurt, 

Every step you take, the ball of your foot 
bends —the sole of your shoe remains rigid. 
This continual rubbing makes your feet 
burn, draw, ache! 

The sole of the Red Cross Shoe, though 
of regular, walking thickness, is flexib/e. 


Needs 


720 


9 
72 






— No, 142—Red Cross 
— Gun Metal Oxford, $3.50 


tana na>® 


It bends with the foot. The leather is 
tanned with genuine oak dark, by a process 
which takes six months. It isn’t parched 
and burned by Acetic acid, to hasten the 
tanning process. All its “fe and e/asticity 
are preserved. 

The Red Cross Shoe entirely prevents 
all rubbing and binding —removes all ten- 
sion and strain, It is absolutely comfort- 
able—from the first time you put it on. 

And the Red Cross protects the foot and 
supports the arch, better than stiff sole shoes. 


It ts made in all the 
latest fashionable lasts, 
in glazed-kid, calf skin and patent leathers. 


Absolute 
comfort 









with 
style 


No. 140—Red Cross 
Glazed Kid Oxford, 


$7.50 


More head-aches, back-aches and ‘‘nerves’’ come 
from aching feet than you have any idea, Write for 
our booklet ‘Women To-day.” It shows the im- 
portance of foot-comfort to health. 


Leading dealers keep the Red Cross. 
If yours doesn’t we will gladly send 
you the name of one who does. Or 
} we will supply you direct, fit guaran- 
teed. If this trade-mark, with the 
name Krohn, Fechheimer @ C. '8 
not stamped on the sole of the shoe shown you, don’t 
buy. Imitations have neither the comfort nor the 
wearing qualities of the Red Cross. Oxfords, $3-5%% 
High Shoes, $3.50 and $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. = 
§01-521 Dandridge St., Cincinnati. 
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Mrs. Wilson’s Needlework Lessons 


Number II: Binding or Overcast Stitch 


HENEVER I stand in front 
of a superb piece of em- 
broidery I am surprised, the 
more I study it, at how much is ac- 
complished in needlework by some 
one small detail either cleverly or 
patiently used. Some great chej- 
d'euvre of the art, which at first 
seems to be most complicated in its 
effect, may be gradually resolved into 
very simple component parts. Some 
one little stitch upon which the 
changes have been rung will appear 
as the foundation of the entire 
decorative scheme. In this lies 
the value of siudying the result 
of somebody’s else work, because 
having mastered some detail we 
can then proceed to build up a new creation of our own. The 
little hand-stitch called “binding” is in a way related to the 
buttonhole stitch, another fundamental and important stitch. In 
some cases they are used to accomplish the same thing, but the 
binding stitch is much more difficult to do, and as the value 
of things consists to some extent in such difficulty which results in 
choiceness, it is therefore much more choice than. buttonhole stitch. 
sinding stitch is also one of the lace stitches—that is, one of the 
elemental stitches used to build up the fine lace fabrics. It is very 
extensively used in Venetian point lace and in Italian reticella, which 
may be counted a coarser expression of this same lace. Reticella is 
becoming very familiar to us in this country because we are just now 
seeing so much of the revival of Italian embroidery both in Italy and 
through schools of Italian workers here. Reticella is so advanced 
a form of needlework that a good deal of introductory study is abso- 
lutely necessary before we can hope to accomplish it, and our study 
of binding stitch will be the first step toward a comprehension of 
this most beautiful work. But binding stitch may be applied to 
things far simpler than Venetian point lace, 
and this is what I mean to do in my present 





3081—Blouse Design Formed by Two Lines of Continuous 
Eyelets, Groups of Eyelets and Embroidered Dots. Designs 
for Collar and Cuffs Come with This Pattern 


binding—the long eyelets form little 
leaflets. Then the raylike flowers 
are still more conventionalized, 
and the eyelets being so very large 
are barred across with Venetian 
ladder work on which a little picot 
is made. The circle of small, 
round eyelets about this central 
disk enhances the designs very 
much. The crescents are in button- 
hole stitch, and the introduction of 
a little of something different em- 
phasizes rather than detracts from 
the main method. 

These crescents are also cross- 
barred and have the picot in the 
centre of each cross-bar. This 
picot is made by leaving a loop in 
the centre when one has reached this point in the buttonholing, and 
this little loop is buttonholed on itself. It can be held out with a 
pin until one does the work. This blouse is made of a heavy linen, 
and the tucks on such a linen, in combination with embroidery, are 
very pretty if hemstitched. Hemstitched tucks correspond better 
with the embroidery and they are very simple to do. 


N THE work-bag illustrated a charming arrangement of eyelets is 
shown—long, narrow eyelets, which around a large eyelet have the 
effect of peacock feathers. This work-bag is made of dark blue linen, 
lined with pale blue linen, with the embroidery in white. This com- 
bination of color is most effective, as the pale blue linen shows through 
the large eyelets. ‘The entire work is in binding stitch; even the 
cross-bars in the large eyelets are bound over threads instead of 
buttonholed over threads as in Venetian ladder work. 

The centre medallion is reticella, but you can just as well insert a 
medallion of fine Irish lace, or any coarse lace, instead of using this, 
until you learn more about reticella. If you are clever at adapting 

designs, or if you draw a little, you will be 





lesson. 


F you will look at the little detail of the 

stitch itself (illustrated at the foot of the 
page), showing the needle in position, you will 
say at once, “ How perfectly easy!” It is noth- 
ing more than this: along a straight, stamped 
line sew in little “running stitches.”” You will 
see this in the detail. Now hold the fabric very 
firmly with the thumb-nail of the left hand 
pressed hard against this line of running 
stitches. Place the needle on the other side of 
the “run-in” line, bring it up on the side of 
the “run-in” line toward you and draw the 
thread through its full length. Be sure to 
work toward yourself. Place these stitches 
very close together. This is, in fact, whipping 
over and over and over again this line of running 
stitches, and the way to insure its being tight 
and firm is to keep the thumb-nail pressed 
against the base of the stitches. After a while 
you will get so that you can whip these 
stitches over and over very rapidly, very 
straight and very tight, making a firm, even, 
cordlike edge about a sixteenth of an inch wide 
which will be so solid that you can cut away 
the linen from one edge of it just as well as 
if it were buttonholed instead of “ wrapped.” 
When this stitch is used with any exten- 
sion the edge is cut away after it is finished, 
but when it is used in eyelet work (now you 
will be interested, because everybody knows 
about eyelet work, and everybody is doing it at 
present) the eyelet is cut out after you have 
gone around the edge in running stitches, and 














very much tempted to elaborate this peacock- 
feather design for a blouse or for a centre- 
piece, or, perhaps, for some special piece of 
work you have in mind to do 


HE blouse design shown at the top of the 

page is lovely in effect. The eyelets run 
together in such a way as to make a continu- 
ous line tracing out this graceful little pat 
tern. It takes practice to be able to do 
these consecutive eyelets, but the chain of them 
can be made very strong when one has 
learned to bind evenly. In turning the corners 
of the centre point be careful not to round 
them, but to keep them square, as the beauty 
of the design depends upon keeping the draw- 
ing. This is an exceedingly important point 
in all embroidery —that is, to keep the form, 
to follow the stamping conscientiously a hair’s- 
breadth outside of the stamped line. The 
little flowerets in between the points are 
formed by eyelets, and the only solid work in 
the design consists of tiny dots in the bar of 
linen between the two rows of continuous eye- 
lets. These are very easy to work, and it is 
allowable in the case of such small dots to 
carry the thread over from one dot to the 
other on the wrong side; for while the thread 
shows through, this is not detrimental to the 
effect, because it makes a kind of “shadow” 
connecting these little dots. It is obvious 
that the flowerets are grounded in the linen, 
but in the case of the band the eyelets are run 
together so that one side of the binding 
answers for two eyelets, and there is therefore 
no linen ground left in this part of the work. 








then the binding is done. Probably this term 
“binding stitch” is new to you, but you will 
see how very familiar a little stitch it is when 
you realize that it is the way we make eyelets 
—eyelets of all descriptions, and the descrip- 
ions are quite endless. You will agree with 
me in what I said about often being surprised to find out what a very 
simple little stitch is sometimes employed to do a great deal of work 
which seems at first very elaborate. 


Buttonhole Stitch 


HE doily illustrated shows this. It is really quite elaborate, but 
A it Is composed almost entirely of round eyelets which, grouped in 
designs of this kind, are called broderie anglaise: English embroid- 
ery. The beauty of this little doily is the accuracy and firmness with 
which these eyelet holes are bound. You do not cut away the hole 
quite close up to the running thread. A little of the edge is left beyond 
it and is whipped in along with the running thread. Doilies like this 
mean a great deal of work, but it is not difficult. 

The blouse design in the centre of the page shows a variety of 
eyelets cleverly arranged, which gives the design a remarkable charm. 
These eyelets are all done in exactly 
the same way as the round ones. 
The oval eyelets grouped around a 
centre form a very pretty blossom 
motif, and along the “‘ bound” stem 
—you will see this stem is also 
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Work-Bas of Dark Blue Linen, 
Embroidered in White and Lined 
with Pale Piije Linen 
NOTE — Next snc i is 
devoted -_— month (April) The Journal will have five pages 


Mode “ah ‘lework. Mrs. Wilson’s third lesson will take up 
mm Malian Fancy Stitches on Table Linens.” 


3042 — Designs for Blouse and Collar and 
Cuffs, Showing a Clever Combination of 
Eyelet Work, Venetian Ladder Work and 


Binding Stitch in its 
Simplest Form and as 
Used in Eyelet Work 


rom your nearest a7 hea : 
aan (15 cents each, post-free) to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ORK of this sort should be done on a 
sheer linen lawn, and while it is a simple 
little study, it is exceedingly dainty, and dain- 
tiness and simplicity are more to be desired in 
lingerie than in almost any other kind of needle- 
work. The design may be brought together somewhat by the use of tiny 
tucks run in, to form a yoke: “pin tucks” as we call them, run out to 
nothing when they reach the embroidery. These tucks, which of course 
should be run by hand, are very easy to do, and yet add decidedly to 
the beauty of the blouse. They may be taken up again below the 
band of embroidery and run in for the distance of an inch or so in 
order to bring a little fullness in the front of the blouse. Just how 
much tucking should be done in combination with the design depends 
upon whether the blouse is to be for a slight or for a stout figure. 
When the embroidery and tucking are completed the blouse may 
be cut by a plain shirtwaist pattern (No. 2344), which costs 15 cents. 
The real value of a lesson is in proportion as it suggests something 
fresh and new, as it makes you 
think—and you cannot think 
very much about anything 
without developing new ideas; 
in this way you originate, and 
thus it comes about that you 
will not be copying but design- 
ing for yourself. 

















Do!Ly in Broderie Anglaise. Pat- 
terns come in six-inch size (No. 
3039) at six for 15 cents; in twelve- 
inch size (No. 3048) at 10 cents each. 
There are also patterns for a centre- 
piece to match (No. 3040) which cost 
15 cents each. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the blouse designs on this page can be supplied. Order 


dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing 
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Artloom Curtains 
At Moderate Cost 











ERE isacurtain heav- 
ily WOVCN—rich in texture 
and color, suitable for parlor, library 
or sitting room. The design is an 
Empire and garland combination in 
dado and side border—the center is 
Empire with festoon on the Armure 
ground, It is made in self tones 
of red, wine, green, brown, hunters’ 
green, nile and rose, Size fifty 
inches wide by three yards long 
and finished with heavy knotted 
fringe and tassels on 
throw over, and the price is Pair 
Ask your dealer for Artloom curtains, couch 
covers and table covers and send for the 


Artloom book “ IIL"’ with hints for every home 
maker—the correct things for each room. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Corticelli Silk is not just @ silk but she silk. 
Any silk is silk, but it’s not Corticelli. No other 
silk has Corticelli strength. It is smooth, even, 


elastic and free from knots or slugs. 
Any garment made with Corticelli Silk looks 


better and wears better. 
Each stitch holds. 


It Costs No More 


to use Corticelli Silk than it does to use an in- 
ferior, unsatisfactory silk. /mpress that fact 
on your dressmaker in the interests of economy 
and good work. 

Corticelli Silk 1s made in all sizes and colors 
for sewing, stitching, crocheting and fine art 
needlework. Ask for the ‘‘ Kitten Silk.”’ 


Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. - 


PIANO teresa. 


Ifundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of atonce. ‘They include Stein 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a great discount. These 
yianos range from $125 upward. Also 
Peautiful new Up- rights at $125,$135, 
$150and$165. An instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ommend highly. 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy 
of our new Birgain List and also one of our Piano 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and wilh give 
years of musical satisfaction. 


LYON & HEALY 


World’s Largest Music House 
41 Adams St. CHICAGO 


The seams won’t rip. 
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Planning a Garden on Paper 


By Frances Duncan 


his grasp,’ but when a woman’s does (and 

most amateur gardeners are women) the 
result is likely to be a case of nerve-exhaustion. 
Therefore it is well, above all things, that the 
garden be small enough or the planting of 
one’s grounds simple enough to be main- 
tained in comfort both to one’s self and to 
one’s pocketbook, that gardening may not be- 
come a weariness but remain a pleasure, and the garden be a delight 
to the eyes instead of a visible evidence of things undone. 


° IS well that “a man’s reach should exceed 





The Way to Go About it is This: Make a plan of the place on 
paper, locating house and outbuildings, paths and drives, existing 
trees and shrubs—the whole done to scale. Do this on a good-sized 
sheet of paper, allowing, say, a quarter of an inch to a foot. Then, if 
there are unsightly spots that must be shut off from the view by plant- 
ing, mark them down. It will be a convenience also to write the situa- 
tion, such as “shade” or “partial shade.” Put down also the points 
of the compass, that you may not forget and try to grow roses on the 
north side of your house. 


Next Consider What You Want. If you prefer having a display 
from the street, why, plan for it. If, on the other hand, you care most 
for seclusion, for a place where one may have tea and a chat in quietude, 
arrange to have it. This is difficult to achieve in a suburb, but it may 
be done. One good lady of my acquaintance has her porch so screened 
from the street by shrubs that she can breakfast there in comfort of a 
June morning and have a glimpse of her garden the while, in as un- 
vexed privacy as if within doors. 

If there are children then plan a playground where there will be no 
restrictions, or if the place be too small for that restrict the plantings 
to shrubs and trees and vines that are not likely to be trampled on. 

Before indulging in any garden fancies, however, one must make 

yrovision for the common, obvious needs of the house, such as that 
ots the coal is put in; here the ash-can must stand; nor should one 
hide one’s head ostrichlike from the vociferant fact that the weekly 
washing is no rare exotic but the hardiest of perennials, which, whether 
the flowers bloom or not, can be counted upon to appear on the lawn 
of a Monday with a very definite degree of certainty—and it is not 
decorative. A drying-yard should be screened by shrubs, by a tall 
hedge or a vine-covered lattice. It will add more to the appearance of 
a suburban place than many flower-beds. 


Some Common Mistakes in Planting are These: 

1. Trees too close tothe house. This causes dark and damp rooms 
in the upper stories by excluding air and sunlight, and defeats the 
purpose for which they were set out, since the shade is cast on top of 
the house, not on the lawn; it also spoils the effect of the tree, for the 
stem is so close that it gives the effect of a musket held against the 
shoulder; the foliage is too near to serve asaframe. Fifty feet from 
the house is quite near enough. In the suburbs, where the distance 


NOTE— Miss Duncan will be glad to answer, by mail, as fully as she can, any 
inquiries about gardening if correspondents will be careful to inclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. 


from house to street is but slight, plant the shade trees beside the 
sidewalk, not inside the grounds. 

2. Scattering shrubs over the lawn. The smaller the space the 
more necessary it is not to “clutter” it. Keep an open grass space and 
put your shrubs at the borders, taller-growing shrubs at the back, and 
your grounds will look larger and be more restful. 

3. Filling up the space under trees with shrubs. Although necessary, 
sometimes, when one must have a close screen, such planting spoils the 
effect of a tree which does not need such garnishing, and the shrubs 
rarely do well because of insufficient soil nourishment. 

4. Breaking up the lawn-space with flower-beds. In the North, 
from October until June—eight months in the year—such beds are 
brown, unsightly objects. ‘“‘ Bedding out” is the most expensive and 
most exacting form of gardening. The same flowers planted near the 
house, against a background of vines, or in border beds with shrubs 
behind them, are infinitely more at home. 


After You Have Arranged so that the house and grounds look as 
if they belonged to each other, next comes, if you are to have one, 
the garden proper. If it be at a little distance there is less need of 
having it a “good match” for the house. If you select a slightly shel- 
tered situation, with protection of some sort from the heaviest winds, 
you can begin your sbatiee earlier and many of the plants will find it 
more comfortable. 

If the place is not brand-new and expressionless there are likely to 
be some features—tree or shrub—which stand squarely in the way of 
one’s best-laid plans. Now a good landscape gardener thinks a long 
time before obliterating any “feature,” for the obstacle which blocks 
his path may prove (as in the case of Balaam) an angel unawares: 
something which will give character and individuality to the whole 
place. Therefore, first see if the garden can’t be planned to fit the 
objection, and the obstacle become an essential part of the plan. 
Much good gardening has resulted from having to put up defenses 
against ugliness. 

At a delightful place in Vermont an old apple tree, which very 
nearly had sentence passed upon it, now gives an atmosphere to the 
whole garden. And yet, on the other hand, one should remember 
that the position of a shrub or tree is not as irrevocable as an act of 
Providence. If you are sure its present place isn’t the right one, if last 
year its color jarred with that of its neighbor, why, dig it up carefully 
and put it where it will comfort the peer, sors dt of worry them. 


Then, with the Plan Before You, take your list of flowers and shrubs 
and “plant” them. Write down “deutzia,”’ “iris” and “ poppies,” 
and the like, where you think you will have them go and see how they 
fit as to situation, as to time of blooming, and whether the colors are 
going to clash with one another; if you foresee trouble change them 
about or select something that will do better. Sometimes it is easier 
to make three plans, one for spring, one for summer, one for autumn, 
and arrange your planting on these. For a flower-garden one often 
makes a plan showing the color scheme foreach month. If you are to 
be away all summer, use the space for spring and autumn flowering 
plants, and in the summer let the garden go bare as Mother Hubbard’s 
larder. If it is a year-round place be sure to plan something that will 
give a bit of cheeriness in the winter. 


How to Get Color All the Year Round in Your Garden 
Here are Shrubs Which Will Maintain Something Like a “Continuous Performance” in the Garden 








eee NAME CoLor HEIGHT | SoIL GENERAL REMARKS 
Marcu | Naked-flowering Jessamine | | | 
(Jasminum nudiflorum) . Yellow | 34 feet Any soil | A half-trailing shrub. May be trained against walls. 
Hall’s Magnolia 
(Magnolia stellata). . . . | White | 8 feet Any soil Raylike flowers of exceeding delicacy make the shrub a 
| mass of dazzling whiteness. 
APRIL Forsythia viridissima.. . . | Yellow 6-10 feet Any soil F. Fortunii, and F. suspensa with drooping stems, follow. 
Spiraea Thunbergit.. . . | White 4-6 feet Any soil 
Japanese Quince | | 
| i ay Japonica) Scarlet | 3-6 feet Any soil Bronze foliage in autumn. Varieties in white, rose, salmon. 
May Daphne cneorum ...... Rose | 1% feet Light soil Evergreen, blooms again in September. Very fragrant. 
SS Saar e White 6-8 feet | 
| Lilacs (Syringa) ...... | Lavender, 6-10 feet| Rich soil Marie Legraye, white; Charles X, purple; hyacinthe- 
various | flora, pale blue. The common lilac, S. vudgaris, is always 
| Azaleas, Mollis and Ghent | charming. 
MEAS & 6 6-6 Fou 90 Orange, various | 2-8 feet) Good soil, no lime- | Very brilliant. Modllis blooms a trifle earlier. Many varie- 
stone, partial shade | ties. Good in moist soil. 
JUNE Rhododendrons (Hybrid) . | White, purple, 4-10 feet| Good soil, no lime- | Be very careful to avoid clashing colors. Album grandi- 
crimson, various | stone, partial shade florum, white; Lincoln, deep rose; Mrs. Milner, crimson; 
P ; : | | ws gabe ——, purple—hardy varieties. 
Magnolia parviflora White | 8) feet) Good soil hite petals with crimson centre, soft rich foliage. 
Deutsia gracilis....... White 4 feet! Any good soil | D. scabra blooms some weeks later. 
JuLy Rosarugosa......... | Rose-crimson | 4-6 feet} Any soil | Good for hedges. Scarlet fruit in winter. 
Spirea Anthony Waterer. .| Dull crimson 2 feet| Any soil Remove dead blossoms. 
| Saint John’s Wort | 
| (Hypericum Kalmianum) Yellow 3-4 feet! Any soil me posughent August. H. Moserianum larger- 
| | flowered. 
Avucust | Pe a Bush 
| (Clethra alnifolia) .... White | 3-5 feet} Any soil or condition | 
| Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus)| White, pink 5-8 feet) Any soil or condition | Avoid magenta tints. Jeanne d’Arc, Leopoldii, totus albus 
d ; | are good varieties. 
| Hydrangea hortensis .. .. Variable | 5-8 feet! Moist soil, | H. hortensis not hardy north of New York, H. Otaksa and 
é blue-pink | partial shade Thomas Hogg are good sorts. 
Lonicera Morrowii ..... Crimson fruit |8-10 feet Any soil Holds its berries well into autumn. 





SEPTEMBER Blue Spirea | 


»_(Caryopterismastacanthus ) | Blue 
Hydrangea paniculata 
grandtfiora ........ 
Groundsel | 
(Baccharis halimifolia ) White | 3-9 feet 
OctoBER | Cornus candidissima . ...| Ivory berries 6 feet! 
Cornus Amomum...... White to 6-10 feet 
| dark-blue fruit | 
Euonymus Sieboldianus ..{| Coral seed- 6-8 feet! 
vessels | 
High-bush Cranberry | 
(Viburnum opulus). . . . | Crimson 6-8 feet 


| 


WINTER COLoR | 


Any soil, poor soil 


1-5 feet) Sun, well-drained soil | In North dies down in winter. Its color is charming. 


| 
White, rose 4-8 feet) Moist soil, half shade | Will grow easily. Noticeable from August until November. 


Fluffy white pappus, suggesting seeding milkweed until late 
November or December. 


Any soil | Berries charming from August until birds finish them. 
Any soil Handsome shrub. Bloomsin July. Purple stems in winter. 
Any good soil Very decorative and very little planted. 
Any good soil Most viburnums are brilliant in autumn, especially V. 


cassinoides and V. dentatum. 


NOVEMBER Japanese Privet 
= (Ligustrum ibota) | Black fruit (6-10 Seating soil, even poor soil Go pte pe, though if clipped for a hedge it will not 
| frui 
eepennas floribunda .. . | P hag ‘ | 3-4 feet Good soil af <n like tiny sprays of lily-of-the-valley. Blossoms in 
. a | flower-buds | ; ay. 
| vate lag ead A | Scarlet fruit | 3-5 feet Any soil iandinns low hedge. Brilliant foliage. 
| (Symphoricarpos racemo- 
od ee | White fruit | 3-5 feet) Any soil or condition Berries last almost the entire winter. 
January | Indian Currant 
AND | _ (Symphoricarpos vulgaris)| Claret-colored | 2-4 feet| Any soil or condition | Berries last almost the entire winter. 
FEBRUARY | Red-stemmed Dogwood 
(Cornus alba). ...... Crimson stems | 4-6 feet Any soil, moist Color more vivid in late February. C. stolonifera aurea has 
. stems of golden yellow. 
Corchorus 
: (Kerria Japonica) .... Pale-green | 3-6 feet! Any soil, sun Flowers of buttercup-yellow in early May. 
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“ INTERNATIONAL” 


GIANT PANSIES 


36 VARIETIES FOR 15 CENTS 
This great collection includes the choicest va- 
rieties and best strains of Giant Pansies grown by 
the greatest Pansy specialists of all countries — 
that’s why we call it the “ International " Collec- 
tion. The packet we send you postpaid for 15c. con- 
tains 200seed assorted so that you get an equal mixture 
of the 3% varieties — all noted for their beauty — em 
bracing every shade and color khown among pansies. 
Admirers of Pansies will find this collection, by odds, the finest 
thing of the kind ever put on the market. With each packet 
ordered we send a pretty booklet giving history of and com- 
plete cultural directions for Pansies. Order a packet today. 


A Beautiful “Lace Fern” 
& FREE mse3 





our large catalog. It con- 
tains 176 pages chuck-full of illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the best 
flowers, fruits and vegetables in 
the world. It has a handsome 
embossed lithographic co 1- 
ored cover that is a master- 
piece of art. We will send it 
free, and with it, securely 
fg’ wrapped, a beautiful “* Lace 
* “ Fern,"—a magnificent 
decorative plant. Write ff 
today, a post card will bring 
you the catalog and the 
2 ¥C., Fern free. 
‘ Address 
~~ “fs THE TEMPLIN 
COMPANY 


Box B, Calla, Ohio 
























GUARANTEED 


All the uncer- 
tainties of rose- 
growing done 
away with—every rose 
in the offer named below 
shall bloom for you before 
October 15 or we pay your money back. 
What does this mean? It means extra-quality 
roses — so strong, vigorous and sure to bloom that 
we can safely give them a cash guarantee. It 
means beautiful and fragrant roses in your garden 
— absolutely without risk. 
Here is the extraordinary offer. 


$1 A DOZEN 


Superb favorite roses, such as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby 
Rambler, Clotilde Soupert, and Madam Marlitt, the new 
red rose — at $1 a dozen, 9 cents a piece, and 9 cents back for 
any rose that doesn't bloom this season ! 

All roses sent prepaid (at the time you name) labeled, and 
with easy directions for growing. 

Order at once or write today for our new Floral Guide of 
Guaranteed Roses anc 400 other choice plants. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
“* Growers of the best roses in America”’ 
Box A, West Grove, Pa. 

















Gloxinia 


Sax FLOWERS 25. 


We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 

less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may have an 

opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and become one 

of our yearly customers. 

20 Pkts. 4 pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seeds 2 pkts. Carnations; Variegatei, White, Purple 

2 pkts. Sweet Peas 

1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 





1 pkt. Star Flower, Novelty 
1 pkt. Balsam, F nest Double 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
1 pkt. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt. Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 
1 pkt. Coxcomb, Feathered ik in & onetet 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 Scarie 
20 Bulbs Freesia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladiolus, 2 Hardy 
Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs such as Amaryllis, 
Montbretias, Lilies, etc. 
The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return for 25c. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO.., Box L, Floral Park, N. Y. 








EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 


Our 1907 Catalogue we believe is the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published — 188 pages,700 engravings, 12 Col- 
ored and duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 





Every Empty Envelope 
unts as Cash 


To every one who states where this advertise- 
ment was seen and who encloses Ten Cents (11 
stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send, 
free of charge, our famous 50-Cent “Henderson 
Collection of seeds, of one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Panstes,mixed; 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big 
Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato; and Haif 
Leng Blood Beet; ina coupon envelope, which 
emptied and returned, will beacceptedasa25-cent 
cash payment on any order of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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THE WASHABLE 
WALL COVERING 
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Garden Work You Can Do in March 


By Frances Duncan 





ECIDUOUS trees and shrubs and hardy perennials are the Sweet peas may be sown as early as the ground can be worked Give 
1) earliest plantings; these may be set out as soon as the ground them rich soil, plant in a trench six inches deep, covering to the depth 
can be worked. The sooner roses are planted, the better. In of two inches. When the seedlings are tall enough fill in the rest of 
the South such planting is done in January and February. In the the soil. Poppies may be sown March 15. They prefer light, sandy 
North, in the latitude of New York, the planting season for such is soil. Sow very lightly. 
reckoned from March fifteenth until May fifteenth—from the time Aside from these, sowings in March had better be made in the hot- 
the ground is “open” until growth actually begins. These dates are bed or cold-frame. 
approximate, of course, and vary according to the lateness or A little skill in the management of hot-beds or cold-frames is a valu- 
earliness of the season. Six days are allowed for each hundred miles able auxiliary. Cold-frames, especially, are very easily managed. To SANITAS, the famous wash- 
of latitude. tender annuals an infancy spent in the kind nursery of the cold-frame : . 
Uncover and prune your roses now. Prune also hydrangeas and is safe from the els late frost, also the blooming period is able wall eae = ee the 
other late-flowering shrubs. Do not prune early ones. lengthened ; while many perennials, unless given this “head start,” —| walls of American houses from 
A new lawn is best made now. would keep the gardener waiting for blossoms until the second year. Maine to California. Thousands 
Fruit-trees should be sprayed for scale. If you don’t know how Seeds may be sown in boxes and placed in the frames, or, if the soil of clever women have used it for 
to do it send to the Department of Agriculture, Washington, District be a finely-pulverized loam, sown directly in the ground. Here is a creating dainty, artistic and sani- 
of Columbia, for Bulletin No. 243. list or two that may be of help: a oe ys ~ 
tary interiors, many of them having 
Annuals You Can Start in Frames in March sent to us for the invaluable hints 


and help of our Department of 
Home Decoration— conducted 
en for that very purpose. 


Named in the Order They Should be Planted 


PREFERRED SOIL 














NAME HEIGHT , 7" BLOOMING PERIOD Brest CoLors 
: V HEN NSPLANTE 
rs _ ssjsacenaecite api eenteennieaiaateaesieal WES TRANOML ANTES = PANES ee Have you used SANITAS— 
Stock (Mathiola annua). ......... 1-114 feet Rich loam and much moisture | August until severe frost Salmon-pink, maroon and white. U. it this Spring! 
China Aster (Calistephus hortensis) . . . 11% feet Loam July until frost Comet, Ostrich Feather, Ameri- se it this Spring 


can Branching and Daybreak 


are among the best varieties 
in pinks and lavenders. 
Snapdragon (Antirrhinum)........ 14-21% feet | Any good garden soil August to October Carmine or pale pink blended 


with yellow. 


























Drummond’s Phlox (Phlox Drummondii) 14-11% feet Any garden soil June to November Salmon-pink, carmine-red and THE WASHABLE 
carmine with a white eye. 
{a an Pink (Dianthus Heddewigi) .. . 6-8 inches Any garden soil if well-drained uly until frost Salmon-pink. WALL COVERING 
alien Pink (Dianthus Chinensis)... . 6-8 inches Any garden soil if well-drained uly until frost Various reds. is printed on a strong mus lin 
eee mre ae 6-8 inches Any soil, even if very dry une to October Salmon-pink and white. f lati eh olat cate otal 
RE cc ee eeeeeaneeseas 3. feet Any good soil July to October Various reds, purples and yellows, oundation with eight coats o oil 
ee Bride (Scabiosa)........ 3 = yr — oe ao » Movember a A eal “ and two of paint, with dull or 
Mc chk eee ee eRe eH Rees 7- eet ny garden sol September until frost ink and white. reo ee : . at 
Coreopsis (Calliopsis).....+ +++. / 3 «feet Any garden soil uly to November Dark maroon-red. glazed surface and in endless 
ES 46 ee be eee Re es 1%-2 = feet Any garden soil June to November Clear pink and violet-blue. patterns and colorings. 
Easily hung as wall paper— 
Perennials Which Will Bloom from Seed the First Year easily ee as eure As — 
: cartridge paper and far more dura- 
If Started Early Under Glass During March rtridge paper a ak gaduly var'va 
ble—waterproof and will not fade. 
NAME HEIGHT PREFERRED SOIL SITUATION | BLOOMING PERIOD BEst COLOR REMARKS Send to our Dep’t of Home 
Carpathian Hairbell —_ _ | Decoration for samples of beautiful 
(Compania Carpatica) .. 8-9 inches Rich, well-drained loam | Sun | June to November Violet-blue | Pretty for carpeting or SANITAS, together with special 
Sani Waite and plenty of moisture | | edging. pencil sketches of artistic and 
nglish Hairbe . i sig URE Sia “a 
(Campanula rotundifolia). . 1 foot Rich, well-drained loam Sun June to September | Violet-blue | Attractive in clumps. suggestive interiors, Send now. 
and plenty of moisture i A 
Coreopsis grandiflora ..... 2 feet Any soil Sun or half-shade | June to September Yellow Extremely serviceable. Standard ‘Table Oil Cloth Co. 
Oriental Larkspur ss sin 
(Delphinium formosum) . . 5-6 feet Sandy loam | Sun June, July Blue Lovely inlarge numbers, 318 Broadway, New York City. 
Chinese Larkspur | 
(Delphinium grandiflorum) 212-3 feet Sandy loam Sun | July, August Blue Group with Gnothera. 
Garden Pink , 
(Dianthus plumarius) .. . 1 foot Sandy loam | Sun | July Pink, white | Pretty for edging. 
Gaillardia aristata, PA, 
variety grandiflora . 1%-3 feet Soil light and well-drained Sun | July, August Yellow | Good for picking. 
Linaria Dalmatica. ...... 314-4 feet Light soil Sun or shade June and August Yellow Charming in masses. 
Forget-me-not 
(Myosotis palustris) .... | 8-10 inches Any soil Sunorhalf-shade| May, June and Blue Variety semper florens 
September | preferred. 
Iceland Poppy 
(Papaver nudicaule) .... 1 foot Light loam Sun May, June and Orange- | Plant masses for best 
September yellow effect. 
Pansy (Viola tricolor)... .. 6 inches Rich soil Half-shade May to November Various Plant a succession. 








The greatest novelty of 1907 
Perennial Plants You Can Plant Out Early Bl IRRBANK °S 
As Soon as Ground Can be Worked J 
- "NAME HEIGHT [oo PREFERRED Som. _ SITUATION - 3LOOMING PERIOD COLOR REMARKS \ V izard Po pplies 
. — SPECIAL 
Achillea Ptarmica, kK DH 
variety ‘‘ The Pearl” ee Sun White OFFER 7 




























.. | 14-24% feet Any ordinary soil June to October Good for cut- 
Monkshood ; ; ting. To get thousands of people to send for 
(Aconitum autumnale). ... « 4-5 feet Any ordinary soil Sun or shade Mid-July to Blue A. Napellus our 1907 Seed Catalogue we have decided 
mid-September also a good to give with each copy Five Packets of 
Anemone Japonica, : ; ; _ variety, — Seeds, provided you send ro cents, coin or 
variety ‘The Whirlwind” . . 3-314 feet Rich loam Sun or semi-shade October W hite Dislikes wind. stamps, to pay for postage and packing. 
Hollyhock (Althea rosea)... . 5-6 feet Rich loam Sun July, August V arious ae These seeds include the great 1907 novelty: Burbank’'s 
Columbine (A quilegia vulgaris). 2-3 feet Rich loam Sun Mid-May to July Various Foliage good. Wiserd Poppies, Giant Flowere if osinos (a great favorite), 
, “ . co : “ . . ° . ° ecariet page ‘remarkabie for its hery Color), eautitu 
Aster Nove Anglia a eee eS ¥ 4-7 feet Any soil Sun Se ptembe r Purple Combine with golden Calliopsis and that great favorite of Germany's 
Boltonia or | Emperor, Corn Flower If you want your friends to 
Pink Phlox | have the catalogue and seeds, send their names with 
. x . . — . | our own, enclosing 10 ts fo ach na . Addres 
Astilbe Japonica ......... 2-3 feet Any ordinary soil Semi-shade Mid-June to White Good foliage. ee ee Se ae " 
’ : mid-July Wm. Elliott & Sons, Seedsmen 
. . S stablished 18 
Campanula Carpatica ...... 24-114 feet Rich, well-drained soil Sun Late June to Blue Good for edg- eerie whoa Sey ERO SS.. EN ee 
ore late August ing. | 
e _ 
Chrysanthemum D m Pl nt B 
, . r . . 
Pompon varieties ....... 2-3 feet Rich, well-drained soil Sun October, early Various Good for cut- | 1 © a argalns 
C November ting. gee ante 10 ert ony yee hd 
; — , tne ¢ S > Septe > ‘ell lery he : ese plants an three months: 
roe lanceolata ....... 1-2 feet Any ordinary loam Sun June to September Yellow Very hardy ROSE, PHILADELPHIA RAMBLER — 1): 
arks ur : ’ = J ’ best hardy crimson climber yet introduced 
(Delphinium hybridum)... . 4-6 feet Sandy loam, well-manured Sun or semi-shade June, July Blue Combine with Flowers large and perfectly [double, borne in 
? , (Enothera or fine clusters completely covering the bush 
| — Color, deep, brilliant crimson — does not fade 
| Lilium or bleach. Blooms two weeks earlier than the 


Scotch Pink old Crimson Rambler — and much superior 


Candidum. 




































. . - . . | E CARNATION, MRS. THOS. W. LAWSON— 
(Dianthus plumarius ) wn ae I foot Rich loam Sun June Pink F ragrant. deep pink, approaching crimson. Blooms large 
Helenium autumnale, sasnwne. on stiff stems. Mr. Lawson paid 
. o . ‘ . . . ., ‘ my ” 30,000 for the original stock of th jariety. 
variety — striatum .. 4-6 feet Moist and rich loam Sun August, September Terra-cotta | Effective. . PERN, OSTRICH PLUME — a novelty of rare 

Yellow Day il : ; merit an | sterling worth. The fronds are lux- 

(Hemerocallis flava)... ... 3. feet Rich, moist loam Sun or semi-shade June, early July Yellow Contin a0 been dy Rw Fad Tw 
| a a . 
German Iris (Iris Germanica). . 2-3 feet Any loam Sun Late May, June Various ee Plants For 25 cents 
Japanese Iris (Iris levigata) . . 2-31% feet Moist loam, well-manured Sun June, July Various Good for bog- . ‘ iP three trial « opies 
| a7 | . . of ORAL LIFE,a 
Perennia! Lupine | gardens. b, A prepaid. | FLORAL 
a. Ll, y -IFE tells a abou 
(Lupinus polyphyllus fe Any | Sun June, July Purple ae how to grow flowers in 
ee ao - et n oam ” ° U . . . e ho vv he 10V 
Bee Balm (Momerde disymia) a o-a56 feet | hw soil Sun or shade Mid-June to Red Combine with ws, —. yg 
: mid-September Platycodon. oe Oe prune and water ; how 

Fengctme-not (Myosotis palus | sie me ud el ARR 
tris, variety Semperflorens). . . | 8 inches Rich, moist soil Semi-shade or shade May to September Blue Combine with Gm insects, the soil and 

Evening Primrose (CEnothera Tulips. i pecitionss on gue 

. ‘ ~ . > - » . yo . est results, etc. us 
glauca, variety Fraseri) .... 2-3 feet Any loam Sun June to September Yellow Good in many great magazine is a complete and practical guide to 
. ' situations. home floriculture ; beautifully illustrated. 25ca year. 

Peony Se. eee 3-314 feet Moist loam andcow manure Sun or semi-shade June Various THE YOUNG & BENNETT CO., Publishers f 
riental Pop ny | si : Box 282, Springfield, O.—‘* Where the Flowers Grow’ 
(Papaver Orientale) A aes 2-34 feet | Rich loam Sun June Scarlet — with 

Cay eee | lantin GET OUR PRICES 

Phlox paniculata... ... 214-3 feet Rich soil Sun uly to October Various Plantingroups. | 

Platycodon grandiflorum . . . : ; re . feet Any soil Sun or shade uly to October Blue Spreads fast. before buying birds, eggs or supplies. Choice 

qeumrose (Primula Sieboldi). ..| 4-1 foot Light loam and leaf-mould Sun or shade May V oon oe edging. | selection Li 3 aise you. 
ome (Sahat a agebe ‘ : 7 . naeses. 4 . 

Be (Salvia pratensis)... . . 2-3 feet __ Any soil __ Su | June | ee | Samaras. ¥.W. NIESMAN CO., Box 44, Freeport, Ill. 











Words by Witter Bynner 


Drowsily ( M. M. ¢ = 48.) 
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Words from Harper’s Magazine. 
By arrangement with The John Church Company. 
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Copyright, 


1905, by Harper and Brothers. 
Copyright, 1906, by The John Church Company. 
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| Love, and the World is Mine 


Words by Florence Earle Coates Music by Charles Gilbert Spross 
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1 Am Coming with the Dessert 


t’s Jell-O 


Pure, Wholesome, Appetizing, 
Delicate, Delightful, Dainty. 


Do not accept any similar preparation 
when you ask for Jell-O. Don’t run the 
risk of having your system filled with 
coal-tar dyes, borax and corroding chem- 
icals. Don’t take any chances where 
your health is concerned. 


Jell-O is Absolutely Pure 
Every Package Approved by 


Pure Food Commissioners 
and so stamped. 

Stands, the test of the National Pure 
Food Law and is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Easily prepared. Simply 
add boiling water and set to cool. 

Received Highest Award at 
ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 1904. 
PORTLAND - - - 1906, 
BIRMINGHAM - 1906, 

7 flavors: Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Chocolate, Cherryand Peach. 
At Grocers everywhere, 

10 cents per package 

Leaflet in each package, telling how to 
get fancy Aluminum Jelly Molds at cost 
¢ postage and packing. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 

Le Roy, N. Y. 





| bandboxes. 
| the brims of dainty little Easter dolls’ hats of straw 
| —decorated with natural wood-violets and little 
| violet ribbons, and a lengthy, itemized milliner’s 
| bill should accompany each tiny hat, and may be 




















The Tapioca 
with the 
picture of the 
Minuteman 
on the package 


We have registered this 
picture as a trademark, and 
it cannot lawfully appear on 2S 
any but the genuine Minute Tapioca. 


No soaking, no bother. 
Never soggy, gummy, or lumpy. 


To prepare measure from the original 
package direct into the dish you wish 
to cook it in. Cooks quickly. A de- 
licious, nourishing dish that everybody 
likes. 

Like the famous Minuteman, Minute 
Tapioca is ‘‘always ready” for any 
emergency, but do not think it an arti- 
cle for emergency use only—it is for 
every-day use like cereals. Get it of 
your grocer. 

For 4 cents and your grocer's address, we 


send the Minute Cook Book Free, and 
enough tapioca to make one pint. 


THE WHITMAN GROCERY CoO. 














Dept. J, Orange, Mass. 











TEA is the English 


national drink, and every American who has vis- 
ited England knows how good it tastes over there. 
U-NE- Qua Royal Tea is selected by London 

erts and Tea Tasters from the finest gardens, 
Itis used by Royalty 


— : 
and is scientifically blended. 
and we want every American Queen to try it. 


We send it to you for $1.00 per pound trans- 
portation charges prepaid, or if you prefer 
to try a small a we will send you a 
quarter pound PREPAID for twenty-five cents. 


This may seem expensive — but remember that 
U-NE-Qua is an especial quality, and the taste 
will show you why it ought to cost more than 


ordinary tea. It is more economical also. 
_Give your palate a treat. 
rich, full flavored, fragrant and pure. 


THE ROYAL SUPPLY CO., OF LONDON 


Branch Office, 103 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


U-NE-Qua Tea is 














The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 


Pretty Table Ideas 


PRETTY Feminine 
A Luncheon for Easter- 
tide can be charmingly 
carried out by having in the 
centre of the table a dainty 
Easter bonnet composed en- 
tirely of natural violets and 
To make the bonnet, cover the 





white narcissuses. 
brim of an old wire hat-frame with delicate violet 
crépe paper, smilax and wood-violets, face the 
brim with violet leaves, and finish the crown with 
a bow of soft violet ribbon and clusters of nar- 


cissu8es. Adjust the hat firmly on the tip of a 
tall ribbon-bound hat-stand, copied from those 
used in millinery shops, and to hold the stand 
securely in position thrust one end into a jar of 
wet sand. Conceal the jar by masses of wood- 
violets, violet leaves and narcissuses, and around 
the stem of the hat-stand twine a dainty garland 
of smilax and wood-violets. Around the crown 
of the hat stick as many violet hatpins as there are 
guests expected. Twist a bit of rolled paper on the 


| head of each hatpin, and on the paper slips write 
| some humorous quotations concerning the femi- 
| nine habit of bonnet-buying and its disastrous 


domestic results. Have streamers of violet baby- 
ribbon tied to each hatpin, and leading to every 
place, so that the pins, which are intended as souve- 
nirs, can be drawn out during the luncheon, the bits 
of paper unfolded and their contents read aloud. 

Candle-shades may be fashioned of violet crépe 
paper covered with veils of soft white dotted mesh, 
and pierced by dainty violet hatpins. Nuts and 
candies at every cover may be tucked away in 
folds of tissue-paper and hidden in tiny pasteboard 
Guests’ names should be written on 


carried home as a gentle reminder to a long- 
suffering husband. 


The Prettiest Suggestion that I have for the 
Easter bride this year is a symbolic crown of hap- 
piness for the centre of the table. The framework 
of the crown should consist of wire covered with 
white satin ribbon and maidenhair fern. Fill in 
the framework with white hyacinths and starry 
white Japanese narcissuses, and have the points of 
the crown tipped with tiny white lighted tapers. 
From the chandelier, sweeping low over the table 
centre, poise a soft, white dove, suspended by 
broad, white satin ribbons. Crown the dove 
with tiny hyacinth flowers and have streamers of 
narrow white ribbons fall gracefully from its beak 
to the places arranged for the guests. Have 
dainty, white, heart-shaped bonbonniéres attached 
to the ribbon ends. Inclose a tiny white pencil 
and a bit of ribbon-tied paper in each heart-box, 
and bid each guest write some sweet message of 
love and happiness to the little bride, which she 
may carry with her on her journey into the new 
life. 


Another Charming Decorative Scheme for a bride 
consists of four long, loose streamers of white 


| satin ribbon stretched diagonally across the room 


from each of the four corners of wall and ceil- 
ing. The ribbons lattice each other by crossing 
in the centre of the room, over the dining-table, 
and from the ribbon lattice-work unequal lengths 
of white satin ribbon should fall toward the table 
centre, each delicate streamer ending with a bit 
of smilax, a dainty bow and a single inverted 
Easter lily. The overturned flowers form exqui- 
site natural wedding-bells. For the centrepiece use 
a large round table-mirror hedged about with nat- 
ural and artificial Easter lilies. The artificial 
flowers should be set in beds of smilax, and should 
have tiny lighted yellow tapers fastened firmly in 
the hearts of the flowers. The effect of the table 
will be indescribably pure and bridelike, and a 
delicate touch may be added by having at every 
cover a single natural Easter lily. Remove the 
stamens of each flower and fill the flower cups 
with a dash of whipped cream and orange ice. 


An Easter-Bunny Baseball Game seems quite an 
attractive little idea for an Easter party for 
children. In the centre of the table lay out a base- 
ball diamond of green felt. Mark the bases, posi- 
tions, etc., with fine white sand and station a team 
of alert little white Bunnies in position on the field. 
For the ‘‘pitcher” have a Bunny perched up on 
his haunches and holding a tiny yellow Easter egg 
baseball. Arm the “batter” with a miniature 
gilded bat tied with yellow ribbons. Tie up the 
forepaws of the ‘‘catcher” with two little pieces of 
tan chamois, and have a little gilded tea-strainer 
inverted over his face as a protection mask. Out- 
line the ‘‘diamond” with smilax and yellow prim- 
roses. Have the little guests’ names written on 
miniature baseball bats, and before every cover, 
in a nest of yellow primroses, arrange a neat little 
pile of round Easter-egg baseballs. 

Little yellow ‘‘ E’s” —for Easter—can be painted 
on paper bands and stretched across the chests of 
the players of this gallant Easter team. 


Another Pretty Idea for a Child’s Party calls for 
place-doilies and centrepieces of silvery green 
crépe paper—just the shade of the delicate green 
jonquil stems. Garland the doilies with gracefully- 
arranged jonquil flowers, and in the centre of the 
table pile up a loose mass of jonquils and smilax. 
Conceal a vessel of damp sand under the centre 
flowers, and down in the sand push the end of a 
tall willow wand bound with silver, gray-green 
ribbons to imitate a jonquil stem. Attach sev- 
eral gay little jonquil flowers to the tiptop of the 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


“stem,” and convert this graceful flower effect 
into a gay little Easter Maypole by surrounding 
it with a circle of bright-eyed, yellow chicks, each 
holding in its bill the end of a yellow ribbon 


streamer, which connects it with the centre pole. | 
Arrange the chicks so that one will stand before | 


each place and may be claimed as a souvenir when 
the affair is over. 


What I am Asked 


A Saint Patrick’s Day Dinner-Party 

Please give me an idea for a dinner-party for 
Saint Patrick’s Day. Invitations include both men 
and girls. Mrs. A. 

Spread a white cloth over the dinner-table, and 
over the cloth sprinkle a shower of little green 
paper shamrock leaves. Have candle-shades 
decorated with shamrock leaves over green can- 
dles, and at every cover give, as a souvenir, a little 
shillalah decorated with green ribbons. The 
shillalahs are shaped very much like small base- 


ball bats or policemen’s clubs, and may be made | 


at home. 


In the centre of the table build up a picturesque | 


wall of rough, lichen-covered bits of rock. Have 
the wall form a hollow square, and mass smilax 
and white carnations gracefully up over the 
stones, and peeping over the wall have tall, nod- 
ding, white carnations. Bid guests choose their 
own places, and tell them that a bit of the famous 
Blarney-stone is somewhere in the wall of the 
centrepiece, and remind them of the tradition 
which promises eloquence and a flattering tongue 
to the individual who kisses the stone. Also 


promise a prize to the lucky discoverer; and | 


as the object of the competition is to identify the 
Blarney-stone by the effect that it will have upon 
its finder, bid each guest in turn remove a stone 
from the wall, kiss it, and at the hostess’s bidding 
tell some clever ‘‘Blarney” story, the choice of 


subject being either left to that guest’s discretion | 


or indicated by the hostess. 

For another jolly way of testing the merits of the 
stone the hostess —between courses—may re- 
quest all the girls to leave the room, and may then 
require each man to write a faithful description of 
his dinner partner—including the color of her eyes 
and hair, the material, quality and style of her 
dress, and so on. When the girls return to the 
table each man must read aloud the description 
which he himself has written. 
comes through this ordeal with some evidence of 
approval from his listeners, and without incurring 
the wrath of the fair object of his description, is 
undoubtedly the man whose lips have been 
touched by the Blarney-stone. 


To Announce an Engagement Cleverly 


I want to give a luncheon and announce my 
engagement to my intimate friends. Can you give 
me some ideas for the luncheon, and also, if I am 
not asking too much, can you help me with some 
novel way of breaking the news? ANXIOUS. 


Give a ‘‘ News Luncheon.” Have a daily news- 


The man who | 





paper for the centrepiece. Spread it out quite flat | 


and have a garland of scarlet flowers running 
gracefully aroundit. In theimmediate centre of the 
table have a jar of damp sand concealed by a mass 
of scarlet flowers. Down into the sand push the 
end of a little telegraph-pole. 
fashioned from a smooth stick of wood with 
slender sticks for crossbeams. Paste scarlet paper 
hearts around the pole, drape it with smilax and 
decorate the crosspieces with tiny lighted candles. 
Scarlet ribbons should fall from the crossbeams to 
every cover and should be tied to tiny telephone 
bonbonniéres which are to answer as souvenirs. 
Cut candle-shades from newspapers and decorate 
them with scarlet paper hearts, write the guests’ 
names on cable blanks, and during the luncheon 
have a little messenger-boy bring in a bogus tele- 
gram to each guest. Several minutes should elapse 
after the coming of each telegram so that it may be 
read aloud. The telegrams should be cleverly 
written and may give a bit of news about each 
guest. The final message to be brought in should 
contain the news of your engagement. 


A Charming and Novel Bazar Table 


Do you think you can possibly help me with a 
suggestion for a fancy table at a bazar? I know 
that this is outside of your department, but I am 


The pole may be | 





throwing myself on your mercy, as I have had so | 


little experience with anything of the sort, and I do 
want to have a novel table. Mrs. G 


I am afraid that my experience with bazars is as 


limited as your own, but I shall be very glad to give | 


you what assistance I can. Suppose you convert 
the booth into an enormous work-basket, hollow, 
of course, in the centre. Pass a long strip of mat- 
ting around the circular frame. Very dainty and 
delicately-shaded matting should be chosen, as it 
is to resemble wickerwork. Tack the matting, 
top and bottom, first to the floor and then to the 
top of the booth’s framework, and draw into a 
‘‘waist” (as one does with an hourglass table) by 
a broad strip of delicate pink cheesecloth. Finish 
with soft bows and interlacings of cheesecloth, and 
use dainty pink cheesecloth to line the inside of the 
basket, which the counter will imitate. All sorts 
of work-basket accessories, tied with little pink 
ribbons, can be sold along with the other fancy 
articles, and a handle of twisted cheesecloth ribbon 
and straw could be arched over the top of the 
booth. 





NOTE—Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration on this page; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to herin care of The Journal, 
Where answers by mail are desired questions should be sent 
at least two weeks in advance of the entertainment. 








Only the succu- 
lent, milky meat of 
the rarest green 
sugar corn goes 
into this marvel- 
ous food. By a 
patented machine 9 
process every 3 sym 
grain is cut open @ fon 2 N 
and the delicious es 
kernels neatly re- 
moved, leaving all the tough, indi- 
gestible hulls on the cob, as shown. 


Imagine the toothsome puddings 
and fritters this will make, and 
what a perfect table vegetable! 


Physicians, who forbid ordinary 
corn because of its indigestibility, 
recommend Winorr Kernelled Sugar 
Corn —the corn without hulls. 


Ask Your Grocer. If he 
hasn’t it, it’s really worth 
your while to send us his 
name on a postal card, so 
that you can get it. 

Winorr Cream Salad 
Dressing is a smooth, ap- 
petizing combination of the 
purest ingredients — invit- 
ing to the eye, and stimu- 
lating to the palate. Try it. 

Prepared only by 


PRESSING & ORR CO. 
Norwalk, Ohio 


No pure food laws were needed to make 
our products pure. 











When you buy World 
Brand Silverware 
you actually 
get 50% more f 
» silver than in 
plated-ware 
recognized as 
Standard. 
Standard carries 4 
ozs. of silver to a 
certain number of 

ablespoons— 
World Brand60zs., 


or % again as much. 


While World Brand 
( has greaterintrinsic value 
_ and carrying 50% more 
silver — greater wear — 
it costs but a trifle more 
than standard goods. 

































OUR MOSELLE 
UVHdONEN UXO 


Insist upon your dealer 
showing you 


| World Brand Silverware. 








The Etiquette of Entertaining, 
by Margaret Hubbard Ayer, 
will be sent to you free for your 
local dealer's name, 


The American Silver Co. 
31 Main St., Bristol, Conn. 


CARRIES ? 





THAN , > 


50% MORE SILVER "hyjqg? STANDARD PLATE - 








MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the purest olive of 
imported into this country and is guarantee : 
be the first dripping before pressing from the 
For forty years 

di expert 
purity and 


finest selected sound ripe olives. 
C. Maspero has been a recognized f 
and his name has stood for absolute 
unexcelled quality in food products. 


Pure Olive Oil 


Py * . * v- 
is nature’s food and a necessity — not a luxury 


Maspero’s Extra Fine Lucca Olive (il is ron 
in Lucca, from olives grown in Lucca, the fin “4 
flavored olives in the world, and has twat ric 

delicate nutty favor which it is impossi le tosecuss 
in oils made in any other locality. It is rn 
and packed under the most cleanly and! Lg 
conditions, conforms in every way to the ca 
Food Laws and is tested at the U. 5. Dept 

Agriculture and by the Italian Gover ent. a 
CANS—1 gal. $3, 4 gal. $1.60, & gal. #5 “ie 

ES — 2 ioz.} 
BOTTLES — Case of 1 doz. $7, case of ce ote 


tl 7.50, case of 2 doz. &% bottles $5. } + 
Seas, and Sag = AD free New York City. 
SAMPLE FREE. If your provisioner 
does not have it, send his name and address 
and I will send you a sample bottle free. 

C. MASPERO, IMPORTER . 
Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., New Yor 
(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert) 
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The «U.S. Inspected and Passed” stamp on a meat food guarantees purity and genuineness, but not 


appetizing, likable quality. 


and Passed,” of course. 


notch quality that has kept Armour products in the lead for nearly half a century. 


The Epicure Ham 


That means Armour’s “ Star”’ 
Ham, the most delicately 
flavored and delicious ham 
ever produced. The reasons 
for its supreme excellence: 
To receive the “Star”’ brand, 
a ham must come from a 
young but fully developed and 
moderately 
fat corn fed 
‘‘barrow’’ 
hog, and it 
must weigh 
not less than 
eight nor 
more than 
twenty pounds. 
Only about one 
ham out of 
every fifteen 
produced in the Armour plants 
comes up to the requirements, but 
that one is “just right” —meat 
fine and firm, juicy and tender, 
thin skinned and with fat and lean 
perfectly proportioned —in other 
words, an Armour’s “Star”? Ham. 
Then special curing and smoking 
add the characteristic flavor. For 
breakfast—a slice with new-laid 
eggs—it’s a dish for the epicure. 





Bacon at Its Best 


It brings to its sweetness no 
satiety. It strengthens the arm 
while it satisfies the palate. 
Crisp, juicy, sa- 
vory, delicately salt 
as the breeze that 
blows from the Sea, 
faintly pungent as 
the blue smoke of 
incense, wafted 
from a clean wood 
a fire, aromatic, appe- 
tizing, ‘nourishing, a stimulant to 
the hunger which itappeases. Such 
is Armour’s Star Bacon. Choice, 
evenly cured and thinly sliced, 
tender and juicy with fat and lean 
evenly balanced—the kind that 
doesnot cook dry and stringy, every 
Slice tastes like more—Doctors 
recommend Bacon for children 
€cause it is a valuable feod and 
easily digested. Try. Armour’s 
Star Bacon put up in glass jars or 
tins, the “Star” Brand guarantees 
quality—marks the best Bacon 
on the market and Uniformity. 





It tells what is fit to eat, not what is best to eat. 
«The Armour way” starts where the government inspection stops. 
materials into the best of food products. 


Quality-producing, 


It converts the choicest of food 
Thus, Armour products are all stamped «U.S. Inspected 


But it’s the Armour name on the label that stands for quality—the top 


for example. There’s 


lard, there’s leaf lard 


and then there’s top notch quality leaf lard — 
Armour’s. A competitor has said that « Practically 


the only pure leaf lard 
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on the market”’ is this: 


SEAL 


_ SF, 


“SIMON PURE” 


LEAF LARD 


This lard is sold only in air tight tin pails (threes, fives and 


tens). 
government seal. 


This seal, 


Every pail is filled at the refinery and sealed with a 


stamped “ U. &. Inspected and 


Passed,” guarantees the contents to be genuine “simon pure ”’ 


leaf lard. 
the best of all shortening. 


And pure leaf lard, as housewives all know, is 
“The Armour way” of making 


this lard yields the very cream of selected leaf—a perfect,“‘dry,”’ 
crinkly-topped lard that’s as sweet and clean as butter and 
more digestible. You get it in the original package, protected 


and guaranteed by the U. S. Government seal. 





Tea Biscuits.— Sift one quart of flour 
with one teaspoonful of salt, and three 
rounding teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, into this rub one large table- 
spoonful of Armour’s “Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard until it is of the consist- 
ency of corn meal, then add just 
enough sweet milk to make a dough 
easily handled; roll out one-half inch 
thick, place in greased pan and bake 
for about fifteen minutes in very hot 
oven; brush with yolk of egg and milk, 
return to oven to glaze. 


ARMOUR a 4 COMPANY 


Try a pail. 





Ty 


New England Fried Cakes. —Scant cup 
granulated sugar, rounding tablespoonful 
butter, cupful sweet milk, two eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, one-fourth teaspoon 
nutmeg, four cupfuls flour, four rounding 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Sift the baking 
powder with the flour and add the nutmeg, 
cream, butter and sugar, add eggs, and beat 
thoroughly ; then add the milk and flour. 
More flour should be added on the knead- 
ing board, until the dough can be rolled 
out one-fourth of an inch thick and retain 
its shape when cut. Cut and fry in 
Armour’s ‘¢Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard. 


Take lard 


The Cunning 
of Cookery 


When appetite waits on 
hunger, the pleasure of 
eating is confined to the 
flavor—then try not to 
satisfy 
hunger 
but rath- 
er to tit- 
illate the 
palate 
and start 
the gas- 
tric juices 
flowing that hunger may 
beckon appetite. Try 
this with your husband, 





fresh from the _ office 
with the cares of busi- 
ness paramount, you 
tempt him, you abstract 


him, he talks, he eats and he 
lives to enjoy and not to exist. 
The palate-tempting Soup, 
the kind that makes your 
mouth water, is best made 
with Armour’s Extract of 
Beef, the best extract of the 





beef. 
Wrinkles ”’ 


help you in many ways, tells 


best “Culinary 


sent free will 


how to make rich and 
wholesome gravies, how to 
make the left overs of today 
into dainty bits for tomorrow. 


Buy a jar of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef; it will prove 
its worth, whether for elab- 
orate spreads on special oc- 
casions or for your every-day 
plain and simple family fare. 
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Kashmir 
“The 


rug of 
Distinction” 


The most beautiful, 
and _ best-wearing low- 
priced rugs ever made. 
You cannot find such rare artistic 
designs and rich — perfectly-blended 
fast colorings as shown in Kashmir 
rugs, anywhere else except in the most 
costly Oriental rugs. And you cannot 
find such wearing-quality in any other 
rugs costing less than twice the money. 
Kashmirs are seamless, washable and 
double-faced; can be used on both sides. 
Sizes from 27 x 54 inches to 12x 18 feet. 


Half the cost 
of other rugs 


Sold by the best dealers in the United 
States. 

Look for the name “ Kashmir” and the 
tiger trade-mark on the ticket of each 
Kashmir rug. 

Be sure to write for our free catalog 
showing the rugs in their beautiful real 
colors, with sizes and prices ; and we will 
tell you of a dealer, if there is one near 
you, who sells Kashmirs. If not, we will 
see that your wants are supplied. Your 
money back tif not satisfied. 


Fries-Harley Co., 
Makers of rugs exclusively 


701 Bourse Building, Philadelphia. 
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For every woman 
who will wear 


Whitcomb’s 


‘“*FLEXSOLE” 


SHOES 


The most comfortable 
shoe for women ever 
made. Soft, Flexible 
Perfect Fitting and 
Handsome. 


































— 


Very Durable. No 

Tacks. No 

to wrinkle 
and hold 
moisture, 
No 


5 Perfect fit 
guaranteed or 
| ® money refunded 









_§ AnlIowawoman writes: First 
leather shoe I have been able to wear in twenty years."’ 

’ ton woman ites: “1 never had anything so 

fa comfortable. I wear them all the time.” 

From a woman in Ter.: “ | never wore a more 

comfortable shoe and never had so perfect a fit. I shall 

recommend them to my friends.” 

From a woman in Indiana: ‘‘ They are both hand- 

some and comfortable.” 

slundreds of similar testimonials on 

JSile in our office. Lace $3.00 

Prices : Button$3.25 

Oxfords $2.50 


Sent by Mail 
Postpaid 
Send outline of 


foot and give size 
usually worn. 


Eastern Shoe Co. 
204 Broadway , Beverly, 
Mass. 


N. B. —Agents wanted every- 
where, special inducements. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
irtist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 











Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 


names and addresses. 


Irritability is Unnecessary 

ABIGAIL. Irritability is a habit which 
can be overcome. It should be treated 
just like any other habit. If you 
notice that you are annoyed by certain 
noises or by people take a day off 
and change your surroundings. If you 
have reached the point where it makes 
you cross when some member of your 
family asks you with regularity to repeat 
everything that you say, can’t you make 
a visit sémewhere for a week where people are 
not particularly interested in your affairs? When 
you return you will be glad to say things twice, 
realizing that as an offset to this annoyance there 
is a wealth of love and sympathy for you and 
an interest in all your affairs that never palls. 


Fruits Which are Laxative 


L. R. B. If your stomach will tolerate them 
stewed figs or apples eaten before breakfast are a 
good laxative. f alf a dozen stewed prunes often 
have the same effect when taken half an hour be- 
fore breakfast. The time at which this fruit is 
taken is a very important element; for even twice 
as many taken with breakfast or after it show 
little or no effect. 


Never be Inconsiderate of Others 

PuzzLeEp. From what you say I surmise that 
your very wit is the thing that is making you 
unpopular among your friends. ‘‘Humor laughs 
with people, wit laughs at them.” No one likes 
to be Cotbed at. It is a great deal harder to keep 
friends than it is to make them, but you will never 
keep them if your tongue is sharp. 


| Nursing Includes Hard Work 


| gown and reading to an invalid. 








| 


J. N. K. It would be a good plan for you to talk 
with a practical nurse about the details of training. 
Some girls are born nurses and always enjoy their 
work whatever it may be. Others like only the 
pleasant and esthetic part of it. They think that 
nursing means the wearing of a dainty cap and 
When the prac- 
tical training is entered into the sentimental atti- 
tude soon fades away before the hard work that 
always forms a part of training. 


Exercise While Dressing 


Marcia, If you have no time to give to special 
exercises in the morning, turn your dressing to 
good account. Put on your stockings standing up. 
This is just a hint ehickove can elaborate youseell. 


Make Your Work a Recreation 


IRENE. One of our modern philosophers ad- 
vises us to ‘‘play at our work.” By this he does 
not mean to } an er from the dignity of work, but 
rather to do it in such a way as to get the most out 
of it, with plenty of reserve force left over. For an 
example, suppose you take your gymnastics in the 
form of dancing: you have had your exercise but 
it has seemed like play. On the other hand, there 
is a way of eneckion daily tasks in the light of 
disagreeable duties which makes them very hard 
to accomplish. 


For the Skin that is “Plugged Up” 


READER. A lotion that is often used for filled- 
up pores is composed of half a drachm of boracic 
arid, one ounce of spirits of rosemary and three 
ounces of water. This is applied to the skin with 
some friction. 


Strong Perfume a Detriment to Girls 


GERALDINE. Not long ago I read an account 
of an interview with a prominent young actress. 
The first impression that the writer mentioned 
was the absence of perfume. That one fact went 
far to proclaim this talented young woman a lady, 
even before she had time to speak. I have known 
many girls who have failed to obtain business posi- 
tions on account of the strong scents which they 
used. 


Feather-Dusters are Unhygienic 


HOUSEKEEPER. ‘Throw away your feather- 
duster. Under the guise of an aid to housework 
this fluffy thing can succeed in scattering dust 
better than almost any other known household 
implement. Always use a damp cloth for dusting, 
especially in the bedroom. Do not begin to dust 
after sweeping until the light particles have all 
settled. 


Hints to Those with Red Hands 

EveLYN. Tight sleeves are sometimes the cause 
of red hands. It is a good plan to soak the hands 
in sweet almond oil every night at bedtime. After 
pouring the oil into a bowl immerse the hands for 
several minutes, finally wiping them gently with a 
soft towel. Draw on a pair of loose, white gloves 
for the night. Try this for a week. When you 
bathe your hands during the day use warm water, 
substituting oatmeal for soap. Careful and thor- 
ough drying is a decided factor in preserving the 
beauty of the hands. 


Olive Oil Stimulates the Eyebrows 


N. C. G. Rub olive oil or vaseline thoroughly 
into the eyebrows every night. This will tend to 
make them look darker and will stimulate their 
growth. Look carefully at the arrangement of 
the hairs on the brows and you will see that the 
upper ones grow downward while the under ones 
grow upward. Brush them so that they will lie 
as they are intended to, and their arching will be 
apparent. 


A Bone Comb Often Better Than a Rubber One 


EmILy. Since you are so troubled by electricity 
when you comb your hair, try for a time using a 
bone comb instead of a rubber one. The former is 
far more brittle than the latter, and it is well to soak 


| it in cold water for some hours before using it. 


The Skin an Organ 


IsABEL. The skin is truly an organ of the body, 
and a most important one, too. It is the boundary- 
line between us and the outside world, and through 
it we receive many impressions of our surround- 
ings. You need hardly fear that you are giving too 
much time to its daily care. A clean skin is the 
source of great comfort. 





Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed, stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Treatment for Corns and Bunions 

SUFFERER. Corns are caused by fric- 
tion or pressure on the skin, while bunions 
are due to continuous pressure on a joint. 
In order to avoid these afflictions you 
should wear only well-fitting shoes. Soft 
corns are sometimes quickly formed, and 
resemble blisters between the toes. For a 
corn of this nature, cut from an old glove 
a circular piece of white kid, with a hole 
in the centre. Place this between the toes 
so that no pressure comes on the corn. Do not 
use colored kid, as the dye may be poisonous. A 
formula used in the case of both corns and 
bunions consists of one drachm of salicylic acid, 
five grains of cocaine and half an ounce of 
collodion. ‘This may be painted over the corn or 
bunion twice a day. After a few days the super- 
ficial growth may be removed. 
Recipe for Cracked Lips 

Nina. A good recipe for cracked lips is made of 
three drachms of quince-seed, one-half pint of 
water and two ounces of glycerine. Mix the first 
two ingredients and boil them down to the volume 
of a quarter of a pint. The glycerine is then added 
and the mixture scented with two or three drops of 
the oil of roses. 


A Cleansing Soap Cream 

L. A. K. A cleansing and whitening soap 
cream good for the face and hands is made of a 
cake of Castile soap (pure), half an ounce of the 
tincture of benzoin and a quart of boiling water. 
The soap is dissolved in the water and the whole 
allowed to simmer slowly until about the consist- 
ence of cream. It is then removed from the fire 
and, when nearly cold, the benzoin is added drop 
by drop while the mixture is briskly stirred. 


Prevention is Worth More Than Cure 


FRECKLED. You should not expose your face 
to the rough March winds any more than is neces 
sary. Winds and hot sun do not add to the beauty 
of the skin. If you will wear a chiffon veil until the 
weather becomes mild, freckles will be kept in 
abeyance, at least to a great extent. As you are 
already troubled by a few of these little blotches 
bathe the skin for ten minutes morning and even- 
ing with water and tincture of benzoin—a tea- 
spoonful of the latter to a cupful of water. Do not 
get this into the eyes. After the bath let the skin 
almost dry before patting off the remaining moist- 
ure with a soft towel. 


Witch-Hazel is Good for Fever Blisters 

Auice. The application of witch-hazel or spirits 
of camphor will often dry up fever blisters. 
Seesaw is a Good Exercise 

M. A. You can get plenty of exercise out of 
a seesaw If you take it vigorously. If you cannot 
obtain one easily why do you not buy one? The 
entire outfit all ready for use may be purchased in 
various sizes. 


Authorities on Obesity 


ELIZABETH. If you will send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope I shall be glad to send you the 
names of various writers on diet. 
the subject of obesity is discussed, with a descrip- 
tion of the various systems that are used in its 
treatment. 


Schools for Nursing 
CAROLINE. The best way to solve your problem 


| 


In their books | 


is to send to the various training-schools for nurses | 


in different cities, asking them for a list of their 
requirements. In this way you can compare the 
schools you have in mind and decide upon the one 
you prefer to enter. 


Flatfoot Sometimes Mistaken for Rheumatism 


Footsore. A weak or broken arch is often mis- 
taken for rheumatism. Flatfoot is a very common 
complaint in those who stand a great deal. Such 
cases should have the careful attention of an ortho- 
pedic surgeon. 


Large Bones Cannot be Changed 


A. M. E. The shape of the bones cannot wel 
be changed. If you have prominent knuckles and 
wristbones do not mourn about it. Do not make 
them any more conspicuous than necessary, but 
after you have done what you can think of some- 
thing else. 


The Care of the Teeth 


HELEN. You should never bite threads or crack 
nuts with your teeth. Tiny grooves may be worn 
in a tooth which is used in this way. Your front 
teeth are formed for cutting food, not for biting or 
cracking hard substances. ‘Too much pressure 
may even crack the enamel of a front tooth from 
crown to gum. 


Hints for Increasing Weight 


SLENDER. You are fortunate to possess good 
digestive powers. Eat simple but nourishing food 
three times a day. Between meals drink a glass of 
cream. Take an hour’s sleep every afternoon and 
go to bed early atnight. Plenty of outdoor air with- 
out too much exercise will help you in your quest. 


Proper Care is Not Vanity 


TROUBLED. No sensible girl makes a ‘‘guy” of 
herself, not even if she is in the ranks of the ‘‘new 
woman.” An over-strenuous girl is a far more 
serious problem than a weak one. Womanly 
interest in frills and furbelows is always a part of 
an attractive girl. 


Too Much Introspection is a Drawback 


DISCOURAGED. Do not make yourself miserable 
over things you cannot help. here are very few 
girls, however plain they may be, who cannot be 
attractive if they go about it in the right way. But 
the right way is not to underestimate yourself. 
This is almost as bad as conceit. In general, peo- 
ple will take you at your own valuation if that is 
anywhere near par. It is a great mistake to brood 
over defects which cannot be remedied, and a 
greater mistake is that of calling the attention of 
others to them. Rather spend your time in culti- 
vating your good points. 
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Clean. white.sparkling teeth, 
Nature's priceless gems, are 
assured by early and regular 
use of RUBIfoAM, the pearl- 
making dentifrice. 
BIfOAm is liquid, antiseptic. 
dainty, fragrant, delicious. 
While cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth, it sweetly purt- 
fies the breath and refreshes 
the mouth. | 
NMambertess witnesses sch in possessin 


of Kyaifoam pearls, testy that 


25¢ AT DRUGGISTS. 
SAMPLE FREE ADDRESS EWHOYT & (0. LOWELL MASS. , 




















If you love music 
listen to the 


Haines Bros. Piano 


Its rich melodious tone, its ex- 
quisite singing quality have 
received the hearty commen- 
dation of the world’s most 
famous musicians for more 
than fifty years. 


The exteriors of Haines Bros. Pianos repre- 
sent the very latest ideas in piano architecture. 


No matter where you live, we 
can place a piano in your home. 


Write for catalogue and full information. 


HAINES BROS. 
101 J Haines Rochester, N. Y. 














A tone that 
trains 


the ear 


by its perfect 
purity —that 
makes the love tor 
good music second 
nature — such is 
the tone of the 


HMAMIETON 


In over forty thousand homes this piano 
is already loved for its musical beauty and 
valued for its splendid tune-staying qual- 
ity. At Paris in 1900 and at Melbourne in 
1903 the Hamilton received notable honors. 


Let us send you Catalogue No. 2. and tell }0! 
where, in your locality, you can hear the Hamilton. I i 
price is such that you can easily afford to buy one and we W! 
arrange the terms of payment with entire satisfaction to yoU- 


D. H. Baldwin & Co. 142 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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“Wooltex’ 
Ua will be found in the stores of merchants who cater to women of taste. 
W 


Paris and the fashion centers of the world. 


and pattern materials. 


and refinement noted in the well dressed woman of today 
l 
xclusive “ Wooltex” models are developments of the latest style ideas from 
all thoroly shrunk— and they include the popular colors and latest shades in plain 


9 outer garments will provide you with that final touch of grace 


that the shape is permanent. 





ere are nearly two hundred new spring models to select from. 


Each “ Wooltex” garment is so skillfully and firmly moulded to the proper form 
ooltex” garments are made of pure woolen cloths and guaranteed linings— Jackets $7.50 to $40.00. Suits $15.00 to $50.00. Skirts $6.00 to $30.00. 


The “ Wooltex Style Letters” illustrate and describe the latest fashion news from 
our Paris, New York and Cleveland offices — write us for them. 


Coats and 
H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland (Paris and New York) 


Ask at your favorite store for “‘ Wooltex’’ garments— when you try them on you'll find a pleasant surprise in their grace and beauty 
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Bookcases 


The housing of books, like 
their selection, indicates the 
individuality and charm of the 
owner, and is a good index to 
one’s character. ‘‘Macey”’ 
Bookcases adapt themselves 
completely to every design and 
scheme of furnishing, and 
afford the greatest latitude for 
the exercise of individual taste. 
The arrangements, rearrange- 
ments, combinations and 
effects that can be made are 
almost endless. The 


CHIPPENDALE 
EFFECT 


is a new feature. Incomparably 
better, nicer, and richer than 
the others. Fully illustrated in 
Art Catalog No. G-1107. Free 
on request. 


Sold by Dealers. 
By our Retail Stores: 


New Yor« . . . »« 33 Broadway 
CHICAGO . 80-82 Wabash Avenue 
Boston 49 Franklin Street 


PHILADELPHIA. . 1017 Chestnut Street 


and direct from factory, freight 
paid where not represented. 


&. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formerly 













you can’t imagine what Cailler’s is 
like if you’re only familiar with 
ordinary chocolate. It’s richer, more 
deliciots and more wholesome than 
any other chocolate in the world —just 
as cream is richer, more pure, more 
delicious than milk. 


Plerd 
GENUINE 

SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


is made in Switzerland from the choic- 
est cocoa beans, pure sugar and the 
inimitable, creamy Swiss milk. 

You’re missing a rare treat when you 
don’t get Cailler’s — no other chocolate 
is half so good. 


Sample Cake Free 


If you're one of the few people whohave yet 
to taste this finest of all eating chocolates, send 
your name and address on a postal and we'll 
send you a dainty sample cake — enough to make 
you want more — and want it often. 

Cailler’s is sold everywhere, in 5c., 


Toc., I§c., 30c. cakes and up. 
Address for Free Sample 
J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U.S. A. 
60 University Place, New York 
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The daintiest, crispest, little morsels that ever 
tempted an epicure, or delighted the fastidious. 
Ligitt as a summer zephyr, and delicious as am- 
brosia. You can make forty of them in 20 
minutes at a cost of ten cents with this simple 
little iron and the thinnest batter. A distinct 
novel delicacy for breakfast, luncheon and after- 
noon tea. Rosette Irons are sold by leading 
dealers at 50 cents per set. If your dealer has 
not received his supply, send us 70 cents and we 
will mail you a set postpaid. 


Booklet of Recipes Free "<5" 


dealer's name 


and we will send you a handsome booklet illustrated in 
eight colors, telling you how to serve these wafers. At the 
same time we will mail you our interesting catalog of culi- 


nary novelties. 
ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 











Leaving Cards at the Door 
When may cards be left at a 
door instead of paying personal 
calls? D. L. 





When an elderly or a delicate 
woman desires to make a recog- 
nition of calls or attentions paid 
her. The same privilege is ac- 
corded the society leader with 
an interminable visiting-list, pro- 
vided the courtesy is promptly 
shown after having received 
personal calls. A card is some- 
times a ‘‘ promise to pay,’’ to be 
followed a byacall. Young 





| men, presumably with little time for social duties, 





may leave cards upon elderly women, who perhaps 
have been their hostesses. The proprieties are 
satisfied and the ladies left undisturbed by duty 
calls. 


Cards Acknowledging Wedding Invitations 


To whom should cards be sent in acknowledg- 
ment of wedding invitations ? MARIAN. 


To those in whose names the invitations are 
given. This is the universal rule with regard to 
invitations. 


The “Best Man” May be Married 
May the bridegroom have a married friend for 
his best man? B.C. 


Yes, the choice falls upon the bridegroom’s best 
friend, irrespective of his being married or a bach- 
elor. Where he has two close friends it were wise 
to choose the one who has the most executive 
ability, and who may give him the most able and 
practical support. 


The Woman Invited to a Man Friend’s House 


May a woman accept an invitation to a house 
from the son of the family, to call or visit, when he 
assures her that his mother and sisters desire the 


acquaintance ? PEARL. 
No. One of the family must call upon her first 
or write her a note of invitation, which should be 


distinctly cordial. 


One Card with Husband's and Wife’s Names 


Is the ‘‘Mr. and Mrs.” card still used? 
(Mrs.) L. E. L. 


It is no longer used by fashionable folk in mak- 
ing calls, except occasionally during the first year 
of marriage, but is reserved to accompany gifts or 
to convey some brief message in which both hus- 
band and wife desire to be represented. 


The Introduction of Callers 


If, when bidding farewell to one guest, another 
enters, should they be introduced ? MARIE. 


No, not unless there is an appreciable moment, 
when they stand facing each other, as though 
expecting a presentation. 


Paying Carfare for a Young Lady 


If every day a young man oy | from busi- 
ness meets two young women whom he knows is 
it the proper thing for him to pay their carfare ? 
SIXTEEN. 
No, indeed; only if he is their escort should he 
be under any such obligation. 


When a Man Accompanies Two Women 


If a man accompanies two ladies should he seat 
himself between them ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


No, it would be a provincialism.. He takes the 
end seat and allows the ladies to place themselves. 


A Man Stands Until Women are Seated 


When a man accompanies ladies to a restaurant 
and the waiters seat them, should he remain stand- 
ing until they are seated ? BACHELOR. 


Yes, but not too obviously, as though standing 
at attention. He withdraws his chair and quietly 
takes his place when they have taken theirs. 


The Gift Sent by the Bridegroom’s Friend 


Must I send my wedding gift to the bride, even 
though she is a stranger and the bridegroom an 
old friend ? LETITIA. 

The gift should be addressed to the bride, 
though the selection may be something that both 
may enjoy. The compliment to the bridegroom is 
the greater when you, as his friend, do honor to 
his bride. 


When to Acknowledge Wedding Invitations 


Should cards be sent in acknowledging a wed- 
ding invitation if one cannot be present ? 
R. 


Not unless one is invited to the reception or 
breakfast following a church ceremony, or to a 
house wedding. The only obligation upon those 
who receive invitations to the church—in cases 
where others are asked to go afterward to the house 
—is to call upon the bride when she notifies her 
friends of her readiness to receive them, or within a 
month or two after the marriage. Those who have 
been asked to the house should call or leave a card 
upon the bride’s mother, their hostess, within a 
fortnight or a month at latest. 


The Etiquette of First Calls 
Who are entitled to first calls ? 
(Mrs.) D. D. M. 

The residents of a place call first upon new- 
comers. Men and women of note, brides, clergy- 
men, elderly persons, strangers and those in 
delicate health are entitled to be called upon first. 
In Washington the visiting stranger calls first 
upon the residents. Elsewhere, the new arrivals 
send their cards to their friends, who should show 
flattering alacrity in calling upon them. In the 
country and at watering-places the residents call 
first upon those renting cottages, and the cottagers 
first upon their friends stopping at hotels. 


Girls Rise When Older Women Enter 


Should a young woman rise when an older lady 
enters the room? Potty S. 


It is a little courtesy that is very fashionable at 
present. It.is now carried to such excess that the 
pretty deference will, I fear, be the shorter lived. 





-~Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 
interest to girls. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


How to Eat Bananas 

What is the correct manner 

of eating bananas at table? 
K. J. W. 

They should be cut in two 
with a silver fruit-knife, the 
skin removed and the flesh 
eaten with a fork. 


The Clergyman at a Wedding 


Who should engage the 
clergyman for a wedding? 
MIRIAM. 





The bridegroom asks his 
services and later expresses his 
thanks by the gift of a fee. 


If the clergyman 
is an entire stranger to the bridegroom and well 
known to the bride they may call together to ask 
him to officiate at the wedding, or the bridegroom 
may call bringing a note of introduction from the 


young woman, written with the same informal 
friendliness that she would use upon any other 
occasion. 


The Daughter's Name on Her Mother's Card 


When a daughter writes her name in pencil upon 
her mother’s card should she use the prefix 
‘*Miss” ? CHICAGO. 

As the name is not a signature, but represents the 
daughter’s name as given to society, her courtesy 
title shoud be used. 


The Napkin at the Close of the Meal 


When visiting what should be done with the nap- 
kin at the close of the meal? Maupe S. 


When taking but one meal it is customary to 
leave it unfolded at the side of one’s place after the 
hostess has disposed of hers, not before. This 
implies that you know that it is not to be used 
again. 
observe the habit of the family and 
example. 


Where to Seat the Guest of Honor 


Where should the guest of honor sit at table? 

INQUIRER. 
The guest of honor, if a woman, is seated at the 
host’s right hand; if a man he is given the place at 
the right of his hostess. At formal dinners, how- 
ever, when they enter the room in pairs, the most 
honored masculine guest seats himself at the left 
of his hostess after having placed her chair for her. 


What to Say After Dancing with a Man 


What should be said to a young man after a girl 
has danced with him for the first time? 


Mary J. K. 
The young man should thank you. You may 
You are 


then express noe enjoyment cordially. 
supposed to have conferred the favor. 


Do Not Dip Celery into Your Saltcellar 








When visiting for a few days Da + 
ollow their | 


When eating celery at table should one dip the | 


stalk into the individual saltcellar? 
(Mrs.) J. H. A. 
No, take a little salt upon your plate, or a side- 
plate. Individual saltcellars are merely conve- 
niences from which to derive a private supply. 


The Girl Does Not Thank Her Escort 


Should a girl thank a young man when he leaves 
her at her door after taking her home from any 
place? JANICE. 

Not unless he has done it as a favor to the 

oung woman. 

is invitation it is enough to express pleasure with 
such cordiality as to assure him of her apprecia- 
tion. 


Serving Refreshments to Evening Callers 


When a young man calls in the evening should 
one serve any refreshments ? JANE L 


It is no longer the custom to do so unless the 
evening is very warm, when iced lemonade or 
fruit punch with cake are appreciated. 


Passing in Front of People at the Theatre 


When passing to one’s place in a theatre in front 
of other persons already seated, should one face 
them or turn one’s back? INQUIRER. 


It is universally conceded to be correct to turn 
one’s back. One desires to be as unobtrusive, 
impersonal, as the circumstances permit. 


The Man Who Fails to Call After Being Invited 


If a young man should be asked to call and does 
not come or apologize, though he seemed pleased 
at the invitation, should it be repeated ? 

| 

It is unnecessary. The first invitation still 
stands, and one would not care to appear eager for 
an attention that is not offered voluntarily and 
without urging. 


Leaving Cards on Wedding Presents 


Would it be very much behind the times to leave 

on the wedding presents the cards of the givers? 
Crara B. 

It is entirely a matter of taste and of individual 
preference. It is more customary to remove them, 
since it is thought that people are often dissuaded 
from sending a simple gift, not wishing to chal- 
lenge its comparison by strangers with the costlier 
ones. 


Custom of Be&inning a Formal Letter 


Which is more formal in beginning a letter, 
‘*My dear” or ‘‘Dear,” in social or business eti- 
quette? FArGo. 

In England they consider ‘‘Dear” the more 
formal beginning, but in America we seem to hold 
the contrary view. 


Introducing Men and Women 


Please give a form of introduction. It puzzles 
me which name to mention first, the lady’s or 
gentleman’s. IGNORANT GIRL. 

You should present the gentleman to the lady: 
**Miss may I introduce Mr. 7" 
addressing the lady, say merely: ‘Mr. . 
— ’?; the words of presentation are under- 
st ° 














If they have been somewhere at | 
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Myords 


VIRGINIA 


Corn 





No matter how good other condiments 
mer taste, there are no duplicates of Alvord’s 


Old Virginia Corn Relish. It hasa pesimer 
piquancy, unique flavor and zest that can 
only be interpreted by the palate. 

It is prepared under the personal super- 
vision of Mrs. E. i. Alvord, whose skill and 
care in blending have broucht this incompar- 
able Relish into such wide demand, In making 


AlYord's 


OLD VIRGINIA 


Cocm Relish 


“Ye Country Gentleman”’ Sugar Corn is used 
as the dase—a brand known as the most 
delicious obtainable, grown on our special 
farms, planted and picked to perfection of 
lusciousness and then blended with the other 
materials, the purest obtainable. 

It compares only with itself. For Meats, 
hot or cold, Fish, Game, Oysters, Salads, 
Lettuce, etc., itis a table delight. It lends 
life to good hospitality. 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 


“The History of a Famous Recipe”’ tells 
how this incomparable Relish originated, 
when generous Southern hospitality kept 
open house. Contains many novel and 
valuable recipes together with suggestions 
for serving the relish. We will mail the 
booklet on request without charge, and give 
you the name of a dealer in your city who 
sells Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish. 


THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 


LARGEST CANNERS OF HIGH 
GRADE CORN IN THE WORLD 








) : ONARGA 


ILLINOIS 








































































































Book Free 


A valuable cloth bound 
book exactly like illus- 
tration sent /ree on ap- 
plication. his book 
contains 200 receipts 
and suggestions 
which enable the care- 
ful housewife to save 
money yet supply her 
table better with many 
new and dainty dishes 
by the use of 


‘Sargent’s 


Chops everything a 
woman wants chopped, 
does it easily, quickly, 
noiselessly — nothing 
to get out of order, easy 
to keep clean, quickly 
changed from coarse to 
fine, useful every day. 
Sold by hardware 
and ___ housefurnishing 
stores. Write for the 
Cook Book to-day. 


SARGENT & CO., 
150 Leonard St., 
New York. 

















Cream Separators 


Save $10. - to $15. - Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least $5. - Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 


Over All Other Cream Separators 
While They Last 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine. 


Catalogue and any desired particulars 
to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph & 
Canal Streets General Offices : 


Chicago ontreal 
1213 Filbert St. 74 Cortlandt St. 75 & 77 York St 
Philadel, to 


a oron 
9&11Drummst. NEW YORE 14 6 t¢ Princess 
Francisco Street, Winnipeg 


109-113 Youville 
Square 
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“Dressing Was Such A Problem” 


“Before I began to use and appreciate Diamond Dyes, dressing was such a problem to me 
that I used to dread the very subject. 


“Now Diamond Dyes enable me to keep up with the styles. 


“It would take pages to tell you all I have done with the help of Diamond Dyes. I have just dyed 
a very light blue suit a beautiful crimson, and made over the jacket into a stylish Eton. My Spring 
hat of last year was white straw. I have dyed it a dark red and reshaped it while it was drying; 
then I dyed some ribbons to match, and so have had to buy only a new plume. 


“I can do most anything with Diamond Dyes—your Diamond Dye Annual has been a little 
gold mine for me.”— Mrs. A. G. Knight, New York City. 


Do You Know Diamond Dyes? 


Do you know the real fascination of transforming Colors? 

Do you know that you can keep up with the styles with Diamond Dyes? 

Do you know the real economy of utilizing garments that have become a little faded, a little soiled or a little spotted ? 

Do you know that with Diamond Dyes you can make an old waist, a faded skirt, soiled ribbons, in fact all articles of dress 
accessories bright and new again? 

You can change them to any coior you want, then make them over in any style you want. 

You can color curtains, draperies, rugs and carpets, in fact you can color any fabric and do it just as well yourself with 
Diamond Dyes as a professional dyer. 

The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the 4ivd of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article you intend to dye. 
D "t b H b ed Don’t be humbugged by dyes which promise to color Wool and Silk (Animal material) and 

on e um ugg ¢ Cotton and Mixed Goods (Vegetable material) the same color with the same dye. 

You can’t color Cotton and Mixed Goods (Vegetable material) and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally well with the same dye,— it 

is a chemical impossibility. Science has proved this time and again, 


Diamond Dyes Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well as any one dye in the world, in other words, as well as is chemically possible ; but, 
for particular coloring, Diamond Dyes furnish you with one set of dyes of one strength for Cotton and Mixed Goods (Vegetable material) and 
another set of dyes of a different strength for Wool and Silk (Animal material). 

Remember -— Diamond Dyes insure your success because tliey are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an absolutely scientific basis,— where success is a scientific certainty. 
If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, ask for Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wl. 
Of course, it suunds easy to trust to cliance and use one dye for both, but unless economy is successful it isn’t real economy. Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


All Reliable Dealers Keep a Full Assortment of Diamond Dyes 


Send your name and address (mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether he now sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a copy FREE 
of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, full of valuable hints and suggestions, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY, Burlington, Vermont 


‘fall Reliable Dealers — Insist upon the Genuine 


VAN CLEVE 
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Stringing 
the Piano 
ERMANY’S contribution toward A.B. 


Chase perfection comes in the form of 

strings — strings of the evenness of tex- 
ture necessary to produce clear tones and the 
tensile strength demanded by an instrument 
designed to last for generations. 

Every string, from the finest in the treble, 
delicate enough to reproduce bird notes, to the 
largest copper-wound string in the bass, with 
voice of thunder, has been selected, graded, 
gauged, tested with utmost skill. The same care 
is observed in every process of manufacture. 

The A. B. Chase ideal of smooth and even 
tone is thus attained. 

Our book, “Inside Information,” tells how 
the A. B. Chase Piano is made. 

This book is mailed free to anyone inter- 
ested in the purchase of a fine piano. Address 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
Dept. A 
Norwalk, Ohio 


Established 1875 Me 






















Interesting 
simple and 
fascinating. 
Our practical 
free book 
makes ita sim- 
ple matter to 
finish or refinish 
new or old furni- 
ture, woodwork 
and floors in 
Weathered, Mis- 
sion, Forest Green, Flemish, 
Mahogany and other latest 
cost with Johnson’s Prepared 
our Wax with cloth to any 
and rub to a polish with dry 
cloth. A beauti- ful wax finish will be imme- 
diately produced. Our book explains how to 
change the color and finish of furniture to harmonize 
with your woodwork and furnishings. 


Do It Yourself 


effects at mute 
Wax. Apply 
finished wood 





We save you money by telling how old, 
discarded, poorly finished furniture 
can be made serviceable and stylish. 











Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealers in 
paint— 10 and 25-cent packages and large size cans. 
Postpaid upon receipt of price if your dealer will 
not supply you. Write for 48-page color book — 
“The Proper ‘Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.” Sent free— mention edition LH 3, 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 


‘BECOME 
ee 


ey%) NURSE 


—_ — “em 





By our course of training in your own home. 


More than a thousand of our graduates are 
earning $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A grad- 
uate writes 
“ I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
acquired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 a 
day and am busy all the time.”’ 
Endorsements by thousands of nurses and phy- 
sicians. Write for explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book”’ 
and stories of four score Chautauqua Nurses. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 


315 Main St , Jamestown, N.Y. 





Automobile Bargains 


| papers, and make clear many other points which 
| a layman would probably overlook, and which 


Largest dealers and brokers of new and second-hand 
automobiles in the world. All makes, in first-class 
condition. Prices $150 to $5,000. 

Send for latest bargain sheet, No. 127. 


Times Square Automobile Co., 215-217 W. 48th St., New York 





| house for you. 
| will not see. 





_ features you demand. 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
A HOUSE 


By Mrs. R. C. Hastings 


F IT is possible, rent for a 
yon the place you propose 
buying. After you have sum- 
mered and wintered in a house 
you are sure of it. We had one 
rome that was delightfully cool 
. in summer, but in winter it was 
5 impossible to keep warm with- 
out enormous expense for fuel. 

If you cannot wait a year, interview real-estate 
men, watch the daily papers and otherwise a 
your eyes open. Some of the advertisements will 
probably be exaggerated. Once we answered an 
advertisement that seemed to be exactly wh.t we 
wanted, but when we found it the ‘‘ pleasant and 
convenient” house was so arranged that it served 
both for house and stable, an arrangement which 
seemed to us to be rather too ‘‘convenient.” The 
real-estate men will point out all the good points of 
their properties, but the purchaser must discover 
the defects himself. 

In the beginning tell the real-estate men the 
highest price you are willing to pay and the special 
If they are wise they will 
not show you any others, for it is a waste of time to 
look at places you cannot afford to buy. Carry a 
aetsbesk in which you have written everything you 
wish to find in the house you will buy. Write 
these items down in the order of their importance. 
Take this notebook when you go to look at a house 
and mark down the advantages and disadvantages 
as you go through the premises. ‘This will pre- 
vent confusing one house with another. 











Always be careful to select a house in a healthy | 
Many a man has bought before making | 


locality. 
inquiries on that point and thereby lost money. 
Look well to the drainage and make sure that it is 
well drained, that there are no higher lots which 
drain upon it, and that there are no swamps near. 
If there have been contagious diseases in the house 
ascertain from the health officers whether or not 
the house has been thoroughly fumigated. 
Another important point is the neighborhood, 
and it is well to make sure that the neighbors are of 
a class suitable for your children and yourselves 
to associate with. ‘The water supply is another 
necessary feature; if the city water is not in the 
house is there a good well or cistern at hand? 


Take nothing for granted—see everything for | 
particular attention to the cellar, | 


yourself. Pay 
and see that it is dry and the floor cemented. 
Examine carefully the heating appliances. If it 
has a furnace what is its capacity? Get a trust- 
worthy statement from the owner or some one 


| using the same make as to its heating power in 
| proportion to the fuel consumed, and do not dis- 


ose Of any stoves you may own until the furnace 
~ ectually been tested by cold weather. If the 
house is heated by stoves notice the arrangement of 
rooms; do they open together, so that the heat 
from one stove may aid in heating a second room, 
or are they arranged with halls between, or stand- 
ing out with three sides exposed, so that each room 
will require a stove? This last is an expensive 
method of heating. 


Notice also the roof and the walks, and see ,; 


whether or not they need repairing soon. 


It is a great advantage to buy a house which was 
built for the owner’s use. Many houses built only 
to rent or sell are not well constructed, and it is 
therefore wise to have a carpenter look over the 

He will see many points which you 
If possible, get a Gee with natural 
wood finish. If a house has grained wood notice 
carefully if it is checked, for it is impossible to 
make it look well without considerable expense. 
We overlooked that point once. The woman who 
owned the house kept the rooms quite dark and 
we were unable to see their exact condition. You 
need all the light you can get in inspecting a house, 
and you should not hesitate to examine everything 
sondiaiie. Windows are desirable, of course, and 
you should examine the plumbing carefully and 
see that the water works right all over the house. 

Note the distances to school and church also. 

As a general thing it is wise not to buy an old 
house, as it is a continual source of expense. You 
must get it a great deal cheaper to make it worth 
while to buy, and even then it is rarely satisfactory. 
If you are interested in gardening, notice the soil 
of the lot upon which your house stands and do 
not choose lon, for it is almost impossible to make 
a garden on such soil. 

There is a decided difference of opinion about 
corner lots. They are desirable in case you wish to 
build another house on the lot or if there is danger 
of being shut in by houses built too close to yours; 
but many persons think that the extra paving, side- 
walk and street expenses, together with the noise 
and publicity, outweigh the advantages. 


Before buying a house be sure that there are no 
delinquent taxes, permanent assessments or other 
large expenses to be paid. Many places are offered 
for sale at a low price on account of improvements 


soon to be made, such as paving or changing the 
| grade, etc., which will be expensive for the owner. 


When finally closing the bargain be definite. 
Have everything perfectly understood on both 
sides. Have an understanding regarding door and 
window screens, mantel-shelves, window-shades, 
wall-paper left from papering, and similar details. 
I know some people who neglected to mention 
these things because the person from whom they 
were buying was an old friend. But the old friend 
took all the things away, even the door-bell. 
Chandeliers sometimes cause trouble, as there is 
no law in some States regarding them. According 
to custom they go with the house, but it is well to 
have this clearly understood. 

Do not fail to demand an abstract of title, as it is 
your right. As the purchase of a house or real 
estate of any kind is so different from other pur- 
chases, and the laws relating to it differ in almost 
every State, it is well to have a lawyer attend to the 
transaction. He will tell you who owns the fruit, 
if there is any, who is to pay for the deed, who is 
to pay for the mortgage, who owns the insurance 


might lead to long and expensive lawsuits. Ina 


| large city you can go to one of the big real-estate- 


transfer companies which guarantee titles, but in 
smaller towns a lawyer should always be consulted. 
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ARE YOU Going to Build? 
Get Davermans New Books 
Our Big $1 Book of Plans IN SILVER AND 


“MODERN HOMES” for 25¢ FOR PosTaceE. 14¢ 


This book is the thirteenth edition and contains over 200 designs of practical homes, 
including many DOUBLE HOUSES, FLATS and APARTMENTS, in fact all kinds of build- 
ings, built in frame, stone, brick, cement, etc., ranging in price from $800.00 to $20,000.00, 
showing exterior views and floor plans and giving estimated cost of each house. 

You cannot afford to be without this book whether you are going to buildornot. It isthe 
largest Architectural Publication in the world and we send it for 25c and 14c in postage. 


| ! 





























This plan can be reversed to suit any location. 






This house, the most popular design in America, has been built 
Over 2,000 times in all parts of the world for $1,200.00 and upwards com- 
plete, according to the locality and the price of labor and material. 


Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifications 
for this Dwelling without Change for only $10.00 





Our book ‘‘MODERN HOMES” gives a complete description of 
this design. 


Daverman’s Book of Bungalows 


A book of 50 designs of summer cottages, bungalows and low cost 
houses designed to meet every requirement. Just what you have been 
looking for, houses costing from $300.00 to $2,000.00. 

If you are looking for an attractive cottage or bungalow at small 
expense, send for this book. Price only 25 cents and 4 cents in postage. 
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This plan can be reversed lo suil any location. 


A Dandy Little Daverman Dwelling 


one story, and attic in which three large size rooms may be finished with 
ceilings of good height and but slight rafter finish. 

This house has been built over 500 times at a cost of $2,000.00 and 
upwards. 

Full Blue Print Working Plans and Specifications of this house without 
change to those who answer this advertisement, only $13.33. Better 
order plans now. 

This design is only one of many taken from our book “ MODERN 
HOMES.”’ F 

Get this book and see what we have to offer. 


Our Monthly Magazine $1.00 per Year 


Send for ‘‘Art in Architecture,’’ our magazine devoted to home 
building and home furnishing. Ten new designs monthly, and much 
valuable information regarding home decorations, inside and out. Sub- 
scription $1.00 per year. Single copies to cents each. 
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orches and two-story 


Magnificent, classic, Colonial Design with beautiful circular 
been built 


balcony effect. A house that is especially fine an 
at a cost of from $12, to $14, 000.00. 


Full Blue Print Working Plans Without Change and Specifications 
Including Full Detail Drawings Only $60.00. 


We are the World’s Greatest Dwelling Architects. Take advantage of 
our experience as mail order architects. We have planned over 6,000 houses 
in all parts of the world during the last two years. 

We want to put Daverman’s books into every home in the country. 


We have paid $2000 for this single announcement. We could not afford to do 


this if our books were not new and up-to-date. ; 
We guarantee our plans to be satisfactory. Send to-day for our books and i! 
they are not thoroughly as represented we will refund your money. 


J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects crano RaPips, MICH. 


Established 1882. 
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Do You Do Your Own 
Washing? 
If you doit inthe old-fash- 
ioned way ona rub board, 
or with some cheap con- 
trivancecalled a “washer,” 
you are making a slave 
of yourself, wasting your 
time and strength, and 
endangering your health. 


Use an ACME and Note 
the Difference 





The Acme Special 
Your dealer can deliver this 


machine at your home for a 
lower price than you pay for 
any similar washer. You have 
no freight to pay, no expense, 
no trouble. Satisfaction or 
Money Back. 


improved ACME WASHER 


better work than any other washer at 
the same or even a higher price. 


The Acme Washer is built on the only correct principle for a 
washing machine. It will clean the clothes thoroughly, no matter 
how soiled they may be. It will clean them without wearing and 
tearing them like the washboard does. It will do the work in 
less than half the time required for hand washing. It takes less 
strength to turn out a week's washing with an Acme Washer 
than it does for one tubful in the old-fashioned way. In fact, a 
10-year old boy or girl can run the machine almost as well as 
you can, it works so easily. In other words, the Acme Washer 


SAVES sotr Health and Strength 








has more convenient attachments, and does more and 


Does Another Woman Does Your Washing Go 
Wash For You? to a Laundry? 


She may have the best in- | Whose clothes go in the 
tentions, but she can never | same tub with yours? Do 
be as careful with your | youeverthinkofhow much 
clothes as you would be, | disease is spread in this 
and the result is that your | way? The strong caus- 
finest garments are soon- | tics used to clean clothes 
est worn out— rubbed full | fast areharderon them than 
of holes onthe washboard. | the old time rub board. 


Use an ACME and Note Use an ACME and Note 
the Difference the Difference 





There are two styles of Acme Washers, our best machine being the Improved Acme. This has a number 
of special attachments, shown in the illustration at the right. We also make the Acme Special (shown 
at the left), which does the work in the same way, but which does not have these extra attachments. 


Our Plan of Sale and Money-Back Guarantee 


There is but one dealer in every city who has the agency for Acme Washers. We will be glad to send 
you his name and arrange for you to see the machine at his store. Let him explain it to you and show you 
how it works. If you like it, buy it with this distinct understanding, that after you have used it four (4) 
weeks, if the machine is not all we claim for it, if it does not do as we say, the dealer will take it back and 
give you back every penny of your money. He takes no risk in doing this, as we are back of this guarantee. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


This will tell you in detail how the ACME Washer is built, how it works, and how it 
actually saves you money. You owe it to yourself to send for this book. DO IT NOW. 


ACME WASHING MACHINE CO. , 2701 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Write NOW 
for this book 


— it’s 


FREE | 


The Improved Acme 


Note (1) how the movable wringer stand brings the 
wringer over the tub so that no water falls on the floor; 


(2) the extension stand 


ids the clothes basket or 


rinsing tub on a level with the machine-tub; (3) the 
handle 


hin lid and ** rubber”” leaned 


back on 


so that every drop of suds drains back into the tub. 





















finest soft soap. 







Made by 


Chicago 









To Keep Baby Things 


white, sweet and wholesome 


Wie baby’s clothes—from bootees to bonnet — his 


dresses, slips, night gowns, his cloths and bands — with 
Gold Dust —and No Soap. 

Harsh, hurtful soaps, or acid ‘* bleaches’ 
dainty fabrics, and often /inger in the garments to fret and 
chafe the tender baby skin. Gold Dust routs the germs— 
sweetens and purifies the wash. 


GOLD DUST 


is a smooth, soft, golden powder of unequaled cleansing power. Made of 
wholesome, vegetable oil soap and other purifying materials — blended just right. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST. 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, 
cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and_tin- 
Ware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, 
refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water and making the 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


Makers of Fairy Soap 





’ 


bite holes in 


























HAND and FACE WASHING 


This is the title of a very instructive booklet, explaining in detail the science of making 
and preserving a soft, velvety skin, which you will find wrapped around every package of 


It is the only toilet article which has the cleansing properties of soap without containing alkali 
and will, therefore, soften and whiten the skin. Zhe original Dr. Palmer's is sold only in this 
registered can. If you fail to find it at the nearest toilet counter, sen(l us twenty-five cents and 
we will supply you with a full size can and a handsome rubber flesh brush for massaging. 


HOLTON & ADAMS “*°OctTaicure Cools New York City CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 






THE ART OF 





Should 
Death End All? 


This is not a theological question ; it is rather a bread 
and butter question. Should the death of a man end all 
the comfort of a family ; the education of his children; the 
existence of his home? If such be not the case it is because 
the average plain man has given this matter thought, and, at 
the expense of present enjoyment, has provided for future needs. 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


furnishes the best, because the safest 
and most economical, method of perpet- 
uating the home and protecting its inmates. 
common and inevitable needs it was organized sixty-four 
years ago. It is owned by its policy holders. 
fidence and support have made and kept it the largest and 
staunchest of its kind. If you have responsibility and 

health it has the very best protection for you and yours. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
> ¥- 


To meet these 


Their con- 



























cCHicn. 


ORNELL matnintey 


Incubators, Brooders, Portable Houses, Poultry 
Food Products, Food Hoppers, Trap Nests and 
Everything the Poultryman Requires. As Used On 
Government Poultry Farms and By All Successful 
Poultrymen. Instruction Book Free for the Asking. 





DR. PALMER’S ALMOND MEAL COMPOUND 




















Catalogue Free. Box C, ITHACA,N.Y. Write To-Day. 





ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


The finest at lowest 
prices. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Iron or Wire, 
built to 
your order. 


Ente 





rise s 
Foundry & Fence Co., 367 8 Senate, Ind 















Write our factory. 
ianapolis, In 
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OOSIE 
KITCHEN 
CABINET 


A Pantry — 
Cupboard— 
Table Combined 


ae Hoosier Cabinet is a prac 
tical Cabinet. The articles used 
most frequently in preparing a meal 
are grouped around the work table 
where they can be reached with the 
least effort. 

The flour is put in at the top and every 
bit comes out through a sifter at the bot 
tom—none is wasted or becomes musty 
by remaining in the corners. 

Besides there is the dust-proof sugar 
bin which works on the same principle 
the air-tight spice cans—the Hoosier 
system of filing rec pes -the housekeep- 
ers’ perpetual remin¢ the metal bread 
and cake box — the roomy aluminoid ex- 
tension work table. 

A Hoosier Cabinet saves one-half the 
time and labor — it saves unnecessary steps 

reduces waste and gives you more time 
out of the kitchen — all for little money. 

It is made of solid oak — the only wood 
that will not warp and split in the heat of 
the kitchen. 
























Send for our free catalog that tells how you can 
do your kitchen work so much quicker and easier 
and why the lloosier is sold at such @Jow price 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 


14 Adams Street New Castle, Indiana 
ADAMS FURNITURE Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 


Canadian Agents 








Shades that won’t “crack” 


, and that regulate the 
Light just as you want 


A Brenlin Shade 


Opaque shades **crack’’ because they are made of 
muslin filled with cha/k to make it keep out the light 


An opaque that has mussed and 
cracked after a few months wear 


and hang straight. It is the breaking of this chalk as 

the shades are handled that makes them ‘¢ crack.”’ 
Holland shades let too much light through, and 

they wrink/e, because they haven’t **body’’ enough. 


Brenlin 


the New Window Shade Material 


is a fine, closely-woven material without filling of any 
kind. It regulates the light just as you want; it won’t 
crack and it hangs straight and smooth. 

Brenlin is made in all colors. Ivory-white, ecru, 
etc., modulate the light to an even, mellow glow; 





with green and other dark tones, you can darken 
aroom completely. It has a soft, dull finish. Won't 
spot, won't fade. 

Don’t Be Deceivep by window shade materials 
that look like Brenlin when zew, but don’t wear. 
Every yard of Brenlin marked like this sory Fees, Bb, 
inthe margin. If you don't find it send ior RENI | | iN 
us dealer’s name and we shall see that you get Brendin. 

Write for samples of Brenlin in colors and our suggestive 
book “* The Treatment of Windows.” 
Cuas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2043 2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati. 
Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 
Sent to your home by express prepaid. | 
Beautiful and attract- 











Sizes and Prices ive a. A 

in all colors. Easily 
9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00! ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50] Woven in one piece. 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 | Beth sides can he 
9x12ft. 5.50 aa = es 
9x15 ft. 6.50 | refunded if not sat- 

isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
|ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., S Bourse Bldg., Philad iphia. 








HOW SHALL WE 
FURNISH OUR HOUSES? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


will give. Where the heavy first cost of solid 
silver must be avoided the best plated-ware looks 
very well; and some housekeepers prefer to use it 
commonly to save their handsome silver. 

In the way of dishes, nothing is more satisfactory 
than English blue-and-white porcelain, which costs 
from fifteen dollars up for a hundred pieces, many 
of which can be left out. Always choose dishes 
from an “‘open stock” pattern so that broken 
pieces may be replaced. 

Cut-glass belongs distinctly to the luxuries of 
furnishing. Like china, it is so liable to accident 
that it must be kept in a case, to be used only at 
special feasts. The manufacture of pressed and 
— glass has reached such a high state of per- 
fection that there is no lack of handsome ware 
within the reach of the humblest purse. 


Cost of Furnishing a Five-Room House 


CONOMY in house-furnishing is always a 
relative term; what is economy for one family 
would be extravagance for another. Economy de- 
pends upon getting the highest wearing qualities for 
the money spent, whether the amount is small or 
great. It is difficult, therefore, if not impossible, 
to give explicit information as to what it should 
cost to furnish a house economically, but in order 
that those interested may have a basis to work 
upon the following medium-priced lists are given. 
It is assumed that everything is to be bought new, 
for an empty house. The prices given in the first 
column are for articles of excellent quality, without 
superfluous ornament. For the sec — 4 cheaper 
and fewer things have been selected. These tables 
give some idea of the cost of fitting up a small 
home, but in cities where ranges and tubs are 
included in the kitchen fixtures and there are vari- 
ous cupboards, dressers, shelves and the like 
built in, the list of things which must be bought 
will be materially diminished. ‘To the cost here 
given should be added the estimated cost of shades, 
curtains and draperies, also in many cases the 
expense of finishing floors and walls. These items 
depend upon the measurements and the kinds of 
material used, so it is impossible to make a state- 


ment of average cost. It will also be necessary 
to allow two or three dollars for bathroom 
fittings. 
KITCHEN 
No.1 No. 2 
Linoleum $ 20.00 $15.00 
Stove or range 45.00 25.00 
Table 1.50 1.25 
Chair 1.00 1.00 
Utensils . , 25.00 15.00 
Laundry outfit 10.00 6.00 
Refrigerator 38.00 20.00 
Lamp 1.00 50 
Clock oe tw 1.00 
a 75 75 
Totals $143.25 $84. 5° 
LIVING-Room 
No. 1 No. 2 
BR ks es os eo os BRO $ 2.50 
ee ‘ 15.00 3-50 
ee “s ». . he 6.50 3.00 
Morris chair . .. . 16.50 8.00 
Rattan chair... . 9.00 
Avmonair .... =. 7.50 4.50 
eee ee 9.00 6.00 
Desk ‘ ga 15.00 
Magazine stand .. . 6.75 
0 ESS eee 35.00 12.00 
Totals $123.75 $39.50 
DInING-Room 
No. 1 No. 2 
Table . 3 $ 20.00 $ 9.00 
Gemeie. «© . « « » 24.00 12.00 
Sideboard ..... 30.00 
Rug . 12.00 8.00 
Cues . 4-98 -59 
Silence cloth a % 1.25 .50 
Lamp . . coe @ 2.97 1.89 
3 dozen napkins — a 10.00 
2 dozen napkins 5.00 
6 tablecloths ... . 15.00 
4 tablecloths i 8.00 
6 knives, plated . . . 4.50 2.50 
G forms, SONG... . 12.00 plated 3.00 
12 teaspoons, solid . . 11.00 al 3.50 
3 eeerere, | solid. . 6.00 + 1.50 
Yishes . ye 25.00 14.00 
Mpleeeware . 1. ws 2.00 1.00 
Totals $180.70 $70.48 
BEDROOM 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bureau 4 $ 25.00 $15.00 
TO eee 11.25 
Commode i 6.00 
Steel washstand 4.00 
Toilet set. 12.00 6.00 
Chair ‘or ae 3-75 2.50 
Towel-rack ... . .go 
Lamp 2.50 1.39 
Bed 13.00 8.00 
Spring ‘ se 5.00 4.00 
Se ee 15.00 10.00 
12 sheets : aS 9.60 7.68 
2 pillow-cases . . . 3.00 1.50 
“See 5.00 3-25 
2 pairs blankets . . . 12.00 
1 pair blankets . . . 4.00 
1 comfortable. . . 1.00 
2 counterpanes . . 4.00 2.00 
Mattress pad — 1.25 75 
3 dozen towels . . . 9.00 
1% dozen towels. .” . 4.50 
Rug or matting 6.00 
2 small rugs 1.50 
Totals $144.25 $77.07 
HALL 
No. 1 No. 2 
jar $ 1.00 
Coat-tree , 3-75 75 
Umbrella stand 3.00 1.50 
Hall seat. a 18.00 
Sees y Pa SS 6 6.75 2.50 
Se eee eS a 6.00 4.50 
Jy ee $40.75 $10.25 
Grand totals . $632.70 $281.80 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 


SEND POSTAL 
TO-DAY FOR 


THIS BOOK 


It contains an interesting story 
and tells all about that wonderful material 


Santarote 
LEATHER 


It is profusely illustrated in ten colors, by leading artists. 
It gives particulars, prices, and includes 
sample A the material, exact tints from 
which to select. It also includes cuts show- 
ing the handsomest and most extensive line 
of leather covered furniture, giving prices 
and details of each piece. Just write us and 
it will be sent postpaid. 

Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, 
easily cleaned, does not crack, is fireproof, 
waterproof, and wears and looks like leather 
in every respect. 


The great demand for Pantasote has led to the sub- 
stitution of many inferior imitations. To protect you 
against fraud accept no furniture as covered with 
antasote from your dealer or upholsterer unless it bears 
our trade-mark label as shown below. On piece goods, see 
that the word “Pantasote’”’ is embossed on selvedge edge. 
Pantasote was awarded the Grand Prize and two Gold 
Medals at St. Louis. Pantasote Leather 
looks so like leather that the ghost of : 
a calf couldn’t tell it from his own skin, and wears as 
well. It is wonderful, and as beautiful as it is serviceable. 


The illustrations reprezent two of the many handsome effects 
in Pantasote leather furniture to te seen at cur show rooms. 


26 West 34th St., New York City 


Have youa chair that We make it easy for all to test Pantasote 
. ? by mailing postpaid, on receipt of remit- 

needs re-covering? tance by Post Office money order or by 

registered letter, (we will not be responsible for A 

money or stamps which may be lost in the mail), a This label on 
sample Morocco embossed square 18 x 18 inches, 25 Pantasote Furniture. 

cents; 25x 25 inches, 50 cents; 27x27 inches, 70 

cents; and 36 x 36 inches, $1.00. Just the thing for 

a chair seat, cushion or footstool, When buying 

Pantasote by the yard look for PANTASOTE 

embossed on the seivedge edge every % of a yard, 

Jor protection against fraudulent products —imita- 

tions which fail to imitate and are useless and 

objectionable. To protect you against fraud accept 

no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your 

dealer or upholsterer unless it bears our trade-mark 

label as shown below. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., 11 Broadway, N.Y. 


Address all 
aw 











“Old Hickory” $475 
Spindle Back Chair 2 


Guaranteed most servicealle, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch ancl Lawn use 
ever sold at this remarkably low price. 
Will stand all sorts of weather. » 
Solidly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 
Seat 18 ins. long, 16 ins. deep; 
height over all 40 ins. Price $1.75, 
freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles een settees, 
tables, etc., $1.50 1 

Be sure to get the Old Hickory” 
Furniture and see that our trade mark 
is on every piece. If your dealer will 
not supply you, remit direct to us. 
Ask for new 48-page illustrated cata- 
logue and our Special Introductory 
Offer — Free. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
13 Cherry. 8t., 








McCray 7 











MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
“The Original’ Old Hickory’ Furniture Manu/acturers 





Refrigerators 





For Fine Residences 


are acknowledged by architects and sanitary ex- 
perts to be the best refrigerators that can be built 
and they are the cheapest in the end, because they 
use so much less ice than other refrigerators and 
soon pay for themselves in saving on ice bills. 


Write Today 
For Our Catalogue 


of Porcelain Tile—Opal Glass and Wood Lined 
Refrigerators, and let us tell you why the McCray 
System of Refrigeration is better than any other — 
why salt and matches keep perfectly dry in a 
McCray Refrigerator — why it uses less ice than 
others and why you ought to have one in your home. 

McCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes 
and built to order, in all sizes for Residences, 








WHAT IT IS.—Wiley’s Waxene 











Hotels, Clubs, Public Institutions, Hospitals, 

Grocers, Markets and Florists. ‘They are en- merely a wax, 4 wash or a polish. 
dorsed by physicians and are used in nearly thing new. 

every prominent residence, club, hotel, etc. Every 


refrigerator is absolutely guaranteed. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free 


Catalogue No. 81 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, public institutions, etc. ; No. 57 for meat markets ; 
No, 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


pianos, carriages, and golf clubs are 
jects of its friendly touch. “If it's 
Waxene will dress it.”’ 


suds, hot water, bluing, etc. 








568 Mill Street Kendallville, Ind. boards from splintering, makes the wo 
\ Branches in all principal cities ) durable, and gives it a handsome finish. 








shellac or varnish —and is easy to app'y- 


You will find many uses for it in your 
Sold everywhere. Let us send you a free 
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eal\. STOP THAT LEAK 
anda 












It is some- 


WHAT IT IS FOR.—F loors, furniture, 


WHAT IT DOES.—Used on floors, Waxene 
makes the wood impervious to grease, Soap 
it prevents the 


imparts lustre to-furniture — protects the pait 





1. H. Wiley Waxene Co., 61 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 








Slldetene, Candle § | 


are all you need to makea permanent and 

effective repair, either on a kitchen utensil 

(agate ortin)ora pieceofjewelry. Norosin, 

acids orsolderingiron required. Costs little, 

does much. 1 stick stops from 50 to 200 leaks. 
(TRADE maee 


PONY RIGS for 





Nothing else could giv« 
so much pleasure. Our ! 
hicles, all styles, strony 
combine best mater! 


If your 


send us hisnameand 
dealer does 


25 cents for 2 sticks, 















not carry with full directions. fans, expert Gur Pony F 
Solderene Company, 53 State Street, Dept, B, Boston, Mass. best socked in the 
: shipments. Illus. cat 
2 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 178 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, 
Working Gloves for Women shade 
tection for the Hands and Wrists R 4 S From 
4 sed in all kinds of housework, sweeping, clothes Your 


hanging, tending furnace, 
gardening, etc. 
Durable and Roomy. 
Will laundry likea 
pocket handkerchief. 
You will like the 
“*Premont.”” Price 25 
cents per pair; 5 pairs $1.00. Sent prepaid. 
The Fremont Mitten & Gleve Co.,70 Wood St.,Fremont,0O. 


Old Carpets 


NEW YORK RUG CO. 
401 West 124th St., New York, N. Y. 
ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. : 
Send for booklet giving full infor- 
mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 
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Funds 


Available 
In Any 


Country 





TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the American Express Company 
are good as gold in all parts of the world. We were the 
originators of this unique and practical form of carrying funds 
abroad, and for over fifteen years Tourists have found our Travel- 
ers Cheques the safest, most convenient and economical method 
for obtaining money while in Foreign Lands. Travelers Cheques 
are practically a Universal currency,—received in all parts 
of the world at face value without discount or commission. 


Travelers Cheques 
of the 


American Express 
Company 


avoid delays and inconveniences should the traveler arrive 
in a Foreign Country on Sunday or on a Holiday, because 
the Cheques are gladly received by Hotels, Stores and 
Transportation Companies. 
Information as to TRAVELERS CHEQUES and 


TRAVELERS SERVICE may be had at any American 
or European Agency of this Company, or by addressing 


Travelers Cheque Department, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


65 Broadway, New York. 
72 Monroe St., Chicago. 43 Franklin St., Boston. 
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ALABASTINE 


VEL 


PAN 
— 
Sanitation Y- 


Medical authorities agree that 
the only sanitary wall is the one 
tinted with a material made from 
an antiseptic substance that, 
when applied, becomes a_per- 
manent part of the wall itself. 


e 


The Sanitary Wall Coatin 


is made from an antiseptic rock, reduced to dry powdered form. 
When mixed with cold water and applied, Alabastine becomes a 
permanent part of the wall, and will not flake or scale. It is, 
therefore, the most sanitary, durable and economical wall covering. 

You can use Alabastine yourself, or any painter or decorator 
can apply it for you. Insist upon having Alabastine, and seeing 
the name Alabastine on the package before the goods are used. 


ALABASTINE 


Sold by dealers everywhere in paints, drugs, hardware and 
general merchandise in carefully sealed and properly labeled 5-Ib. 
packages, soc for white and ssc the package for the 14 tints, from 
which an endless variety of color combinations can be made. 
Ask your local dealer to show you the 
Alabastine Art Portfolio of Prize Designs 


_ ._ This Portfolio shows prize designs for decoration of rooms, in the actual Alabastine 
tints, illustrating beautiful stenciled border effects. 

‘rite today for booklet, “ Dainty Wall Decorations,” containing 36 handsome color 
plans, and telling why Alabastine decorations cost less and last longer. Sent to any 


address for 10 cents. 
A The Alabastine Company, 

r 900 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fe ry & Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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POSTAL CARD 


Tho’ “Korn-Kinks’’ are well worth the price 
(sc) still isn’t it natural some inducement 
should be made to get you to try them? 


Well! here’s a chance to get six remarkably 
clever darkey cards designed by Artists who 
have made it their business to study and 
portray the many funny “stunts” peculiar 
to the darkey people —they’re printed in 
5 colors and will be the “bright spots”’ in 
any postal-card album selection. 


Go to your Grocer— buy two 5c pack- 
ages—cut out the Man and Boy picture 
and mail to us with 4c in stamps and receive 
immediately six of the best cards that ever 





went into an album—cards that would cost 
15c anywhere, and you get them for only two 
2c stamps. Isn’t it worth while to try “Korn- 
Kinks”? Then get them today. Address 


The H.-O. Co. 
‘“ Korn-Kinks”’ Office, Buffalo, N.Y. 





Use 
your 
SC1ISSO“S 
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BEAUTY 
in footwear is chiefly expressed 
in beauty of form and perfection 
of shape. Any woman's foot may 
be beautiful if shod in a shoe which 
keeps its original artistic shape; and 
—this is also important—the foot 
itself is more comfortable. 


Miller Shoe Trees 
Preserve the Appearance 
Wear and Comfort 
of Your Shoes 


@A pair of Miller shoe trees are a 
never ending source of shoe satisfac- 
tion; they are easily adjusted; they 
never wear out, and keep your 
shoes looking like new. Our trade- 
mark is stamped on the bottom of 
all our shoe trees. 


@ If you cannot buy what you want 
from your shoe dealer, send 
for our daint- — 22 ily illustrated 
booklet on the 4 care of shoes, 
showing the %) different styles 
of shoe trees we make, and 
how to order by mail. 








O. A. MILLER 
TREEING 
MACHINE CO. 
Dept. A 
Brockton, 








Mass. 











Let down | 
Dust-proof : 
the back box maser seat. i 
by unhooking a gate. All you have to § 
do to change the luxurious Streit Daven- 
pon into a comfortable double bed, YVull width head and foot 
oards keep pillows and bed clothes from sliding off. ‘The 


Streit Davenport Bed 


made up as a bed, looks like a bed, is a bed —the most rest- 
ful one, too, on which you ever slept. Don't confuse the Streit 
with the automatic, rasping, machine-spring kind that clang, 
catch and never work. ‘The Streit is simple, strong, no 
mechanism — just a gate to unhook. The highest grade. 


Streit Morris Chair *°*','::\'"' 


completely out of view, 
forms tufted front when not in use. Streit furniture means 
honest upholstery; the best workmanship and material; se- 
lected grades of hard woods, Streit genuine natural grain 
leather; the richest veronas, tapestries, etc. ‘his mark on 
every piece. Full guarantee 

with it, If your dealer can’t ’ 
supply you, order from us. We 

ship on approval. Write 

for free catalogue — new designs, 
THE 0. F. STREIT MFG, 00. 


1048 Kenner St. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Foot-rest is 






















Allwin Folding Go-Cart 


f 
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made in various woods with leathers 
to match ; all metal trimmings heavily 
coppered then nickel-plated. Hand- 
some in appearance, durable, light in 
weight, and the only Go-Cart which 
can be taken on Raiiway trains without 
paying 25c carriage. ‘Ihe most conve- 
nient Go-Cart ever manufactured for 
carrying on Street Cars, in Carriages 
or Steamer State Rooms. 

Can be opened or closed in a few 
seconds time with absolutely no 
danger of collapse. It has en- 
cased springs which relieve 
the jar on the child’s spine 
and protect its clothing. 

It is not necessary to buy a 
baby carriage if you have 
an Allwin, as Allwins may be used as eithe: 
Go-Cart or Carriage with equal efficiency. 

We can furnish runners for instantaneous 
change from wheel cart to sleigh. 

If your dealer does not keep the Allwin in 
stock, write us and we will tell you how to get one. 
Take no other Go-Cart. The Allwin is the orig- 
inal, the best on the market and will out wear and 
give better satisfaction than any Go-Cart made. 

Write for Stork Booklet, compiled by eminent 
authorities, treating of quick relief for infants 
ailments : . 

Sidway Mercantile Company 

18 Fourteenth Street 





Four inches 








Elkhart, Indiana wide folded 
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| Questions Quaint, Queer and Curious 


NDER this title will be 
U given each month a column 

of queries, dealing with the | 
byways of history and literature. 
Most of them are about facts with | 
which you once, doubtless, were 
familiar; but can you now recall 
the name, the date, the incident? 
lf your memory fails you you can 
easily refresh it at the nearest 
library, 

Send your answers to The Editor of What’ s W hat? 
in care of ‘Tue Lavies’ Home Journat, not later 
than March 11, together with a suggestion of not 
more than twenty words as to any particular sub- 
ject you would like to have taken up by this de- 
partment. ‘This latter we must ask on account of 
the United States Postal Laws. For your clever- 
ness in solving the queries, and for the originality 
and general value of your suggestion, we will give 
for each series: 

Five Prizes or ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

So, shake up your memory-boxes and try to be 
among the winners. If you happen to fail in one 
or two points this time, save the answers, for the | 
same query may appear some day in another form. | 

The names of the prize winners, together with 
the answers, will be published in the May issue 
of THE JOURNAL. 


WHAT'S WHAT? | 








First Series 
Queer Queries 
(1) 
What celebrated English author sold lace while 
chained by the ankle to Bedford jail ? 
(2) 
What man escaped from Paris in a balloon and 
became Dictator of France ? 


| (3) 


ence wrote one of our National hymns? 


| Second Series 


Which of Cromwell’s secretaries wrote the first 
powerful argument for the freedom of the press? 
(4) 
What English Admiral lost his eye in one battle, 
his arm in another, and his life in another? 
(5) 
Which signer of the Declaration of Independ- 


(6) 
What General in the American Revolution be- 
came Governor of Paris? 


Limericks for Saint Patrick’s Day 


Who were these famous men from the land 
which Saint Patrick civilized ? 
(1) 
There was a young poet from Dublin 
Who ever with love-songs was bubblin’. 
When they said, ‘* Write a book,” 
He essayed ‘* Lalla Rookh,” 
This lyrical lawyer from Dublin. 
(2) 
There once was a brave ‘‘Iron Duke” 
Who gave “Boney” his final rebuke. 
And this feat gave such joy 
That the queen named her boy 
For her dougity, invincible duke. \ 


3 
A man from the Emerald Isle 
Surpassed in satirical style; 
But his wild, bitter views 
Obscured the fair muse 
Of this dean of the Emerald Isle. 


(4) 
There was a young lawyer Hibernian 
Whose speeches were truly Saturnian. 
He adored Antoinette 
But detested her set, 
This vividly brilliant Hibernian. 
(5) 
There was a gay captain from Erin 
Whose letters to ‘‘Prue” were endearin’. 
His wit can’t be beat 
In that first penny-sheet, 
“The Tatler” of England and Erin. 
(6) 
There was an ‘‘Apostle of Ireland,” 
Sold by a piratical firebrand, 
Who became a great priest 
Whose toil never ceased 
Till he won all the heart of old Ireland. 


Third Series 


Historic and Literary Mathematics 








(These historic and literary problems may often- | 
times be solved as were the mathematics of our 
younger days—from the answer backward.) 

(1) 

To the date of the death of the author ‘‘who 
wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll,” 
add the date of a Roman Emperor’s visit to Britain, 
and obtain the date of the dooth of the author ‘of 
**The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 

(2) 

Find the date of Shakespeare’s marriage by add- 
ing to the date of his birth the number of years 
almost completed by ‘‘the marvelous boy who 
perished in his pride.” | 

(3) 

The writing of a famous history caused its satis- 
fied author to exclaim, ‘‘I am the greatest historian 
that ever lived.” To find the date of the subject of 
this masterpiece take from the date of its publica- 
tion the date of the birth of the earliest English 
prose-writer whose work still survives. 


(4) 
| ‘To the date of the publication of the first modern 
nov *l add the number of plays written by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and obtain the date of the 
birth of Shelley. 
| (5) 

To the date of the death of the naturalist who 
perished in an eruption of Vesuvius add the date of 
the first English dictionary, and obtain the date of 
the death of the brilliant author of ‘‘Christabel.”’ 

(6) 

To the date of the publication of the book which | 
‘laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” add the number 
of theses nailed to the door of Wittenberg Cathe- 
dral by a famous reformer, and find the date of the 

| birth of the author of ‘*The Seasons.” | 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 i 
inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. : 


These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greate: Dargains than the Special Mattresses 
Tf you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully 
appreciate the present sale, 


we sold last year at the same price. 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two 
parts, with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French rolled edges, exactly like illustration, 
i Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking 
Mattresses weigh 60 lbs, each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are the very 
softest we can make and much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

‘The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French ‘I wills 
both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also 
the good old-fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 


‘The filling is especially selected 
entirely by hand sewing. 


daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. 


the celebrated OSTERMOOK merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


Price, $18.50 Each 


We Pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the U. 8. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. 
The supply is limited. 

Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C.0.D. 


Order direct of us or 
through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note: Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two 
parts, cost $15.50 each. ‘They have four-inch border, weigh 
45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. ticking. These French 
Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners — soft Rolled Edges — 
close diamond tufts —and beautiful high-grade fine quality 
coverings, and are mucl: softer and far more resilient. Even if 
you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about the 
“Ostermoor™ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and 
economy. Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive 
book, ** The Test of Time,"’ a veritable work of art, 144 payes 
in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


Ostermoor & Company, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency : The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. office 
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Mattresses are built in the 
They represent, in the very highest degree 
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They are called “ Glove-Fitting” because they 
fit as well and feel as comfortable 
as a fine kid glove 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FI 
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LET THE 


KODAK 


Tell the story of 
the home days of 
the children. 
Photography is ; 
simple now— 
Kodak has made 
it So. i 

**KODAK HOME POR- ; 
TRAITURE”’ is the title 5 
of a beautiful little book i 
that shows more than a 
score of such pictures, 
made both indoors and 
out, and gives many val- 
uable hints on how to 
make them. It may be 


had free, at the dealers or 
by mail. 


Eastman Kodak Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Kodak City. 
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The shoe here shown, No. 6122, 
is a patent leather oxford with light 
welt sole, Cuban heel and wide 
silk lace. Made on the popular 
Vassar last. The same shoe is 
also made in gun metal calf, (No. 
6045). 


Send for the new Shoelight, 
it will help you to select the 
right shoe. Mailed Free. 













HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis 





The American Lady 
‘puts her best foot for- 
ward” in the “American 
Lady Shoe.” 















OLD ! 
DUTCH 
anise PROCESS 
This year the best dressers Y ae a 
will wear the American Lady 
Oxford. 
In style, wearing qualities, 
comfort and general attract- 
iveness it is like all Ameri- , P ' : D : 
can Lady Shoes—the best. ainting OT £TO if 
No one will question the superior appearance of well-painted i 
property. The question that the property-owner asks is: ‘Is the : 
appearance worth the cost?’’ ; 
Painting for appearance is undoubtedly worth what it costs ; 
when you want to sell; whether it is worth what it costs when ‘ 
you don’t want to sell depends upon the paint you use. 
Poor paint is for temporary appearance only. Pure White 
Lead Paint is for lasting appearance and for protection. It saves ee | 
repairs and replacements costing many times the paint investment. per: 
rhe Dutch Boy trade mark is found only on kegs containing rs 
7 Pure White Lead made by the Old Dutch Process. ' 





Using Pure White 
Lead does not nec- 
essarily mean paint- 
ing white. hite 
lead may be colored 
as desired. 








We Have Published a Book 


It is handsomely printed, and illustrated by the celebrated artist, Henry Hutt. Itis 
fullof practical suggestions and helps to the intelligent use of paint. We will gladly 
i mail a de dave copy to anyone interested in paint—a postal card request will answer. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ; 


In whichever of the following cities is nearest you : ade 
New York, 
Cincinnati, 





Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 


Chicago, St. Louis. 






















Write Me 
* A Postal 


for a Price 


Say — Quote me prices on your Split 
Hickory Vehicles. ‘That’s all you need 

to do. I will send you free my big 

1907 Split Hickory Vehicle Book. 

Itis bigger and better this year than 
ever before, and contains photo- 
graphs of over 125 Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles—also photographs of a full line 
high-grade Harness. J will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
will save you from 30% to 50% on High- 
Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


_ split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed fortwo years, 
rhis is my 1907 Split Hickory Rubber Tired Run- 
about. las more exclusive features than any other 
Runabout on the market -40% more. All Split Hick- 
ary sv ohicles are made to order, giving you choice of 
nish and other options. Write mea g@gmpostaltoday. 
NOW, while you think about it. are 


Address me personally. 


H. C. Phelps, Ve 


Pres. The Ohio 
wa wy 


Carriage Mfg. AY) — 


Company, 
IN 











Station 276, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a life time — 
Economical in all respects — 
They are low in price and high in quality, 
They are easily operated aud quickly set up and 
made ready for business,— 
Buy from the actual manufacturer, 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
represented 
You keep in your own pocket the deal- 
ers’ and jobbers’ profits when you buy a 
Kalamazoo. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot 
buy a better stove or range than the 
Kalamazoo, at any price. 










RADIANT BASE BURNER 
High Grade Parlor Heater 
for Hard Coal. 








We want to show you how and why you save fiom 20% to 40% 
in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 
If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 306 


Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. Note 
the high quality ; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. Catalog shows 267 stvles 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometes 
which makes bakw mid roasting ¢asy 1// stoves blacked, polished 
Jor tmmediate use when you receive them 


[—— ROYAL STEEL RANGE 
For All Kinds of fuel. 





and ready Oven Thermometer 











A Free Book About 


Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our book, It is written by 
the man who knows most about incubating 
—a man who devoted 25 years to the prob- 
lem. It tells vital facts that you must know 
to buy wisely —facts you would not think of, 
It tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, 
of course, but whether vou buy ours of 
another, the facts are important. The man 
who writes the book made the Racine Incu- 
bator. When you learn what he knows you 
will want his machine, we think, The book 
is free — write today for it. Remember, We 
Pay the Freight. Address 
Racine Hatcher Co., Box 75, Racine, Wis. 

Warehouses: Buffalo, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul. 














240-EGG $ 75 

I tor Ai> 

ncubato 
oe 

120 Egg Size, $9.00 

60 Ege Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous “Ideal” 
— guaranteed to be the surest and easiest ever made 
Why not save from $5 to $107 Get our big 128 page illus-§ 
trated poultry 


book FREE. J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 













































Kornlet 


is all that is luscious in tender, 
succulent sweet corn. It is 

. the “Heart of the Kernel” 
%. with the true summer (( 

\ flavor preserved giving 
the enjoyment of 

green corn the 
year through. 















| Kornlet is no/ 
canned corn. Try 
it and convince yourself. 















Kornlet Recipe Book 


"Y 
_ be found under wrapper at top 
of can. If you cannot obtain Kornlet 
at your grocer's, write us. 


| Nia Cannerien Co, Cleveland, Obie U.S. A. 




















See that 
Lea & Perrins’ 
Signature 
is on Wrapper 
and Label. 







SOUPS niece" 


are given just that 
“finishing touch” which makes a dish perfect, by using 


ea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. 


It gives appetizing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 














‘Cheap as Wood. 





We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell di- 
rect shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. 
No agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





5 Hours Ironing in 30 Minutes 


All your flatwork done better and ag fo 
1asy 
Terms 







cheaper than with flatirons with the 
Si ] I Sent on 
imp ex ironer Free Trial 
Saves time, labor and fuel ex- 
pense. Costs le per hour to heat 
Saves entire cost in a short time 
Let us tell you all of its time and 
labor saving features 
American Ironing Machine Co. 
80 South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





Hatch Chickens by Steam 


with the 


EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-regu 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, I. 





Send for free 
Catalogue 








PER Cut price on everything in music. Sample 


copy and catalog for 6c. New catalog free. 
COPY | pREHM BROS. 





6 Sheet Music 1% Sorts, "e% $288 


ERIE, PA. 
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T 
PureFoodMan 


Congress didn’t have to pass Pure Food 
Laws for “The Ralston Miller.’”’ He has 
always made Pure Food. 

Ralston Health Food is absolutely pure— 
a chemist’s certificate of puciy on every 
package. 

RALSTON is a guaranteed, standard food 
—a staple — not a fad or fancy. 

It has stood the test of time. 

People eat RALSTON because it’s whole- 
some, nutritious — good — and they ithe it. 

It’s made from the hearts of selected 
wheat — the brain-building, muscle-forming 
part of the grain —rich in gluten —a food for 
every hungry cell of the human body. It re- 
tains the natural nut-brown color of the grain. 

Ralston is guaranteed. Buy a package— if 
you don’t like it your grocer is instructed to 
pay you your money back. 

Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our 
new patent process, is always fresh and good, 

Ask for RALSTON this 
time—and insist on gelling it. 
Take no substitute — no other 
breakfast is as good. 

Try Purina Whole Wheat 
Flour — For Sale by All Good 

ers. 

Get the checkerboard sack 
and you get the dest, 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS. 


“ Where Purity is Paramount.” 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 
























































DELIT 
TRADE MARK 
ACCISTEREO 
. 

AD-EL-ITE Paint 

_ and Varnish Remover 
takes off old paint and varnish, wax 
and shellac fromany surface. Apply 
with a brush — wipe off with a rag; 
the old tinish comes off with it clean to 
the wood; no odor, no stain, no injury 
to the hands or finest fabric; does not 


injure the grain of the wood nor evaporate 
from the wood before the work is finished, 
' Never Put On Any Kind of New 

, Finish Over the Old Finish 

The Removal of the old finish is absolutely 
necessary in refinishing all kinds of wood, no 
matter what finish is to be applied, if a satise 
factory, smooth. new surface is to be obtained. 


AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT DULL FINISH — THE 
ORIGINAL MISSION FINISH, ALL SHADES — 
makes old furniture, floors, picture frames and 
all wood-work new. Anyone can beautify his or 
her home—by using AD-EL-ITE ONE-COAT 
DULL FINISH, it produces the only modern and 
up-to-date finish that will not scratch or mar; 
gives a permanent color that does not wear off 
or fade and when used on hard-wood floors 
no wax is required. 





1) 






Send us the name and address of your 
paint dealer and get free suuple of 
AD-EL-ITE PAINT AND VARNISH 
REMOVER ani BOOKLET containing 
valuable hints on how to beautify every 
room in the house. 


Oda ingG 


Dept. M, Chicago, Ill. 
The AD-EL-ITE People. 





gic Curler 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat. Makes beautiful 
Marcel Wave while you 
are dressing or travel- 
ing; at any time and any- 
where. Small enough 
to carry in your purse. 


waved 


This hair was 
in 10 minutes, without 
heat, by Magic Curler. 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


How If your dealer or hair dresser does 
os not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

name and address with 25c for a set 
of Magic Curlers and we will send vou a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. ‘This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must: be taken advantage of promptly. 

Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


1215-1217 Arch 8t. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., ioon Ws pis” Pa: 











HOW TO MAKE A BOY’S 
ROOM INVITING 


By Jean Whittemore Dwight 


ELP the boy to build his 
house of blocks and later 
he’ll ask your help in 

building his air-castles and want 
you as his companion when they 
materialize into a home. 

They smiled at me as an en- 
thusiastic young mother, and 
rather cehsured me for humoring the boy when 
he interrupted my work to coax me to accompan 
him to a bird’s nest he had found, or to meet his 
friend the night-watchman, or to be formally intro- 
duced to his favorite policeman in the Park. 
They did not realize how far ahead I was looking 
to the time when he would be a man grown, 
and when I should want to know his friends and 
make them my own, above all others. 

And now, with the child-years all behind him, he 
stands a head taller than his mother, and with a 

enuine pride which scarcely can compare with 
a he says, ‘‘She’s such a dear chum!” 

And my friends who fretted lest I should spoil 
him, and criticised me for a possible familiarit 
and lack of dignity in dealing with my ten-year-old, 
are beginning, now that he is nearly twenty, to 
seek ways and means for keeping their growing 
boys near them, and are planning how best to 
gain their confidence. You're beginning rather 
late, my friends. You weren’t on hand when he 
used to want you; he has learned to do without 
you. You have made him very self-reliant—but 
wouldn’t you like him to neec 
more—now? You'd be glad perhaps to put aside 
the letter you are writing if he’d only come in of an 
evening and want you to pet him or read to him. 
Why were you so short-sighted, | wonder? But 
the boy is grown—we’ll say he’s eighteen—you 





you just a little | 


begin to wonder what you can do and you’ve come | 


to ask how to keep him at home. 


Well, first of all, what sort of room has he? Is it 
cheerful? Has he a comfortable divan or an easy- 
chair, a drop-light or a lamp, a desk or a writing- 
table? Or have you put all the worn-out furniture 
in his room that is too old and too shabby for any 
other part of the house ? 

There are two extremes to avoid in furnishing a 
boy’s room: it should not be too shabby for him to 
show with pride, nor too delicately furnished to be 
thoroughly comfortable. He wants no white- 
enameled furniture, no delicate, silk-embroidered 
cushions. (He may have them given him by girls, 
but he will take special care of them, never worry!) 

To begin with, let him have a picture-moulding 
around his room so that the boy can have the tro- 
phies of his sport, his weapons and other articles 
of interest about him if he wishes, without too 
much injury to the walls. 

Give hin a room with a closet if possible, one 
where his clothes and shoes can be lent in order 
without too much trouble. Do make the task 
as easy as possible and you will be rewarded by 
a vision of trousers that keep their creases and 
a boy that keeps his temper. 

If I were not afraid of seeming to advertise a 
patent contrivance I could tell of a clever combina- 
tion that created order out of chaos in my boy’s 
closet a year ago when two Hampton graduates 
introduced it into my household. 

There was a nickel framework of hooks for six 
yairs of trousers, a nickel bar on which six coat- 
langers swing comfortably, all occupying but two 
feet square under the average shelf, or a space of 
three feet by one under a longer shelf. Below 
were wire shoe-racks—far superior to bags, as they 
are better ventilated and collect no dust. 


Give the boy a comfortable, low, wire-spring 
divan with a substantial cover, of not too delicate 


| coloring—a Bagdad wears forever and is usually 


in keeping with the rest of his room — and several 
comfortably-covered cushions, not too fussy. 
Then with his books about him he has a den of his 
own to which he can invite his boy friends. 

I have found that bureau-covers made of dull 
green or dull blue linen, with a linen beading stitched 
around the edge, are very durable and attractive, 
and I usually make two or three at a time in order 
to have a fresh one always on hand. A pincushion 
to match, covered with a small, dainty doily, 


carefully pinned on and changed often, is more | 


appropriate than one covered with lace and rib- 
bons. A good whisk-broom, a brass tray for 
collar-buttons, and his manicure and toilet articles, 


| complete his bureau. 


Provide him with a bath-mat for his morning 


| sponge, a flesh-brush, a sponge-rack, and his wash- 


stand is complete; he will have his tooth-powder, 
soap, shaving materials, etc. 

Next comes his desk. One can buy a large desk- 
pad for fifteen or twenty cents, which, when cov- 
ered with dull green blotting-paper, will prove not 
only a convenience but also a great protection to his 
desk. Give him his own inkstand, a substantial 


| and capacious scrap-basket, and a good supply of 


paper and envelopes, and you will make letter- 
writing almost a pleasure. Perhaps, some day, 
you will reap the benefit when he has cultivated a 
taste for it and is far away from you. 


He will want an individual laundry-bag, and a 
separate smaller one for his collars, in order that 


he may not have to grope about in the larger one | 


for them when he is hurrying out to the laundry. 


of sight—but he will use it oftener if it is in an ac- 
cessible place and he can see what he is. about. 

A small nickel towel-rack by his bureau will keep 
his cravats smooth and his drawers in better order 
for their absence. 

A ventilator board in his window will insure him 
good air while he is reading in the evening, without 
a draft, and keep his room fresh and airy at all 
times, and it need not be taken out even when it 
rains. I have put curtain-poles across the sleeping- 
room doors in my apartment, so that at night the 
doors can be left open with the curtain drawn and 
give better ventilation still. One last extravagance 
forhisbed: give him an eiderdown quilt if you 
wish him to sleep the sleep of the relaxed—and 
we are now through with his physical comforts. 

Now for his diversions. Given a comfortable, 
inviting room, the rest is a natural sequence; for, if 
I may judge by my own experience, the boys will 
flock there. They even overflow into my studio 


| sitting-room, where they are as welcome as the sun. | 


His blacking-stand can be put in the closet out | 
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Re-inforced with 
PURE LINEN 


RISH LINEN spliced into the 
knees, heels and toes of the best 
25-cent Children’s Stockings 
made, explains why “No Mend” 
Stockings save 2-3 the cost of keep- 
ing any healthy child in stockings 


hours over the darning basket. 


A moment’s thought will convince you 


that pure linen added to the parts 
where the wear comes must prolong 
the life of the stocking. 

Remember this, when wasting weary 
If you 


would save this drudgery insist on getting 
««No Mend”’ Stockings, which positively 


wear three times as long as others. 


As no acid is used in our fast- 
color dyes, the life of the 


fabric is doubled. 


A 








If not at your dealer’s, send 
us his name and 25c for sam- 
ple pair —— or $1.50 for 6 pairs, 
prepaid. State size and 
weight desired, and whether 
seamless or fashioned. 








Free illustrated booklet on request. 


LAUBACH HOSIERY 


MILLS 
Philadelphia 








SAMPLES FREE 


Beautiful Materials for 


Waists, Dresses and Suits 


We sell one or one hundred yards 
direct from the mill at prices 
about one-third less than stores. 


Everything in dress goods. 
Whiteand colored materials 
fordresses. Beautiful plaid 
silks. Mercerized Cotton 
goods in fancy colorings. 
Broadcloths. Nun’s veil- 
ings. Winter and Spring 
suitings. Materials in ex- 
clusive designs in greater 
variety than offered by the 
retail stores. We pay the 
express charges on all 
orders for dress goods. 
Materials for waists and 
dresses given away free 
for sending club orders. 
Ready made waists and 
muslin underwear at fac- 
tory prices. 
ready showing the newest 
3 styles. 

Waist No. 633 shown here Special Price only 
$1.10, postage 10 cents. If not the greatest bargain 
you ever saw return it and we will return your money. 
State size. Write at once. We will send you Free 
a lot of beautiful Samples, Catalogues and Special 
Club and Premium offers. 


The Mail-Order Co. °°-77, Lepnard, Street 





F PLANT LIVINGSTON’S 
=) 
CY, 


SWEET PEAS 


BUY IN BULK—IT’S CHEAPER 

This popular flower is one of our specialties. 
Each year we revise our list, retaining only the 
very finest kinds. All known shades, tints and 
colors are to be found in 


.* . ’ . . 
Livingston’s Special Mixture, 
this being the highest grade obtainable. Bulk prices: 
—A big, fat packet 10c., oz. 15c., 4 1, 35c., 1 Ih. $1.00, 
all prenaid. Write for our NEW 104 PAGE CATA- 
LOGUE OF SEEDS AND PLANTS — FREE. Aciiress 


The Livingston Seed Co., Box 63, Columbus, Ohio. 

















Catalog now | 
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The United States Government con- 
tracts specify ‘‘equal to Crockett’s 
varnishes.’’ They are the standard 
by which other makes are judged. 


CROCKETT’S 
Opal-Gloss 


has no equal as a household varnish 
for floors, woodwork, furniture and the 
like. It is made in many colors, 
dries hard and brilliant, may be washed 
with hot water and soap, and never 
varies in quality. 

Ask for booklet and color samples. 

FREE PAINT BOX 


Send us your paint dealer’s name, state iA 
whether or not he_ sells Opal-Gloss 

Varnish and we will send 
you a free water color 
paint box for the children, 


The David B. Crockett Co. 
20th Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 






















New Dollar 
INVITATIONS 


WEDDIN 100 for $3.50 


ts,etc., engraved and printed 

sen te 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 

Visiting Cards stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. A 


ABY 
Rucer 
ARGAINS 


Direct from the factory to yo". 

Latest styles in Go-Carts, Buggies, 

and Perambulators, at prices that 

will surprise you. Catalogue tree. 

The Lamson Brothers Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Established 1885. 














“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. Antiseptic- 
ally pure. Should be on every 
lady’s dressing table. 
Best for baby. 


25 





AT ALL STORES 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


25 25 


EET® 


“ BATHASWEET” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


A soap of unquestioned merit. 
Makesheavy creamy lather. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 
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The Answer to 


All Paint Questions 


To most people paint is more or less of a mys- 
tery and the buying and applying of it largely 


a matter of chance. 


To simplify all paint problems the company 
operating the largest paint and varnish 
plant in the world has originated the sys- 
tem of “ Acme Quality’’—a mark that plainly 


ind instantly designates the very best 
paints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
possible to produce. 


The “Acme Quality” kind in- 
cludes Everything That Goes on 
with a Brush—making it easy 
for anyone, anywhere, to secure 
with absolute certainty the 
Perfect Paint for Every 
Purpose, by simply 
looking for this 


“Acme Quality” 
Mark: 
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It is the only book of its kind ever 
published. Valuable to the painter, 
the housewife, the property owner, 
to everyone, Free on Request. 


In 
















Paint Book 
FREE 


As a further help to every 
paint user a text-book has 
been prepared by practical 






painters on “The Selection and 


of Paints and Finishes.” 


This book takes up in turn every 
kind of painting, varnishing, stain- 
ing and enameling. Its explanations 
and directions have been worked out by 
, men who really know and are willing 

INTS that others should also know. 














buying, no matter for what 
use you want paint, varnish or 
enamel, always insist on the “Acme 
Quality” kind. 


Address Dept. M 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan 








you ought to write for this delicate bit 


































“Mrs. Van Puyster’s Idea” 


A delightfully humorous story of how 
a New York woman of family and fashion 
“found” herself—like Kipling’s Ship— 
but in a musical way. 


If you enjoy music and a good laugh, 


of drollery. It is free on request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributers 


His Masters Voice 
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handsome ection +“ loth samples with the new and most 
"1 n book bli ini 
Suggestions for thee eee ‘lished, containing valuable 


Pparel for Ladies, Mi “hi ; 
FOR IT TODAY lisses, Children and Infants. WRITE 
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HILIPSBORN: 
Z7I907 SPRING &SUMHER Ya 
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STYLES if. 


69 in Mone 


o 
Buys $3.00 worth 
of skirt value and 
$10.00 worth of 
genuine wearing 
satisfaction. 


A wise, timely and profita- 
ble investment—an offering 
very seldom presented at 
this low price—a forerun- 
ner of 300 similar bar- 
gains displayed in our 
Spring and Summer 
Fashion Book. 


© 








Se ee te 


CR PMS 


Description. 
No, 1050,—Beautiful brown 
or blue striped mixture 
skirt, season’s most pop- 
ular material, exactly as 
pictured, cut wide and 
full, with deep hem; 
has the style and 
grace you would 


| tHe 0 91.09 


Sizes 22 to 
30 inch 
waist -— 
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38 to 44 
in. front 
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length, 
,* No extra 

3 i \ 1 S1Z¢es, 
FREE 9 to EVERYBODY. 


fashiic 
the ECONOMICAL supply of Outer 


Y. Ask for Style Book No. 1403. 


Te ie eae 





PHILIPSBORN, the Outer Garment House 
97-199 E. Adams Street, Chicago _ 


A Your Dog Sick? 


Ny Give him “Sergeant's Condition 








Pills,” the great tonic and altera- 
tive for dogs. Tones up the system, 
improves the appetite — imparts life 
sj and vigor. 50c and $1.00 per box 

by mail. Polk Miller's 80-page dog 
jm, ’ook mailed for 10¢ stamps. No 
dog owner should be without it. 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


~~. _ 
F ENCE Strongest Made. 








Prices. ‘e user at Wholesale 
COomany Freight. Catalogue free. 

Box 43 6D SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiana 


SGREW-TOP JAR TROUBLE 


There are no special directions 
necessary for using the Schram 
Automatic Fruit Jar. 


Prepare your fruit as you have 
always done. When ready to 
seal merely place cap over the 
mouth of the jar and press gently 
into place — that’s all. 


To open, merely insert the heel 
of a table knife between the cap 
and jar, raise slightly and the cap 
will come off as easily as it went 
on. The whole operation is so 
simple that a child can do it. 

Schram caps are complete in them- 


selves and can be purchased for | 5c per 
dozen — no extra rubbers to buy. 

If your dealer does not handle the 
Schram Automatic Jar, write us — 
do away entirely with fruit jar troubles 

forever. 





Automatic Fruit J ar, 


the jar that is easy to seal, easy | Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
to open, a perfect sealer every | 


time and yet can be purchased | , 
for practically the same price as The Key Note in 


the troublesome screw-top jars. Artistic Homes 


on the Schram Jar, no danger is the Color Scheme 

of a single jar not being perfectly You may lavish money upon the exterior and 
sealed, never the slightest trouble 
in opening — it can be done at harmonious tone to the interior. This may be 
the table. | Greenleaf, the recognized American authority on 


EASE OF OPENING THE SCHRAM 


It's not fair to your lamp to 


| NO ZC @) > 2 dwarf its light with a poor 
FRUIT JAR $6570) 6) 3 & HS chimney. I manufacture lamp- 


chimneys that get the most out 


of lamp-light, and that won't 
Most every housewife has P-N§ 


fruit jar troubles, trouble to get her | break from heat. 
jars sealed and even more trouble 
to get them open, to say nothing 
of the loss of fruit every year. 1} one, because it tells you how 

Thousands of American house- 
wives have completely overcome 
these troubles by using the || chimneys. 


I put MacBeETH on every 


to get the best in lamp- 


SCHRAM | My Index tells about these facts, and tells how to 


get the right size chimney for yourlamp, It’s free— 
let me send it to you. 





























There is no screwing of a cap 


give your architect carte-blanche within, but it 
will all be very disappointing unless there is a 


had absolutely without cost to you from Margaret 


house decoration and furnishing, assisted by a 
staff of experts, each a specialist in one particular 
field, and all in our exclusive service. Write for 
particulars promptly. 

The exquisite wood finishes which we offer 
for interiors are absolutely unattainable else- 
where, and while very beautiful are extremely 
economical, and thus adapted to the simplest 
cottage as well as the costly mansion, 

Dead-Lac, the remarkable lustreless varnish, 
that we introduced three years ago, gives the 
artistic dead finish so long desired and then 
attained for the first time. Beware of imita- 
tions : Insist upon having the original and best. 

For ten cents (to cover postage) we will send 
the “ Home Ideal” by Margaret Greenleaf anda 
wood panel showing an exquisite finish for floors 
or for standing woodwork, as may be desired. 


Chicago Varnish Company 
29 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 29 Vesey St., New York 


































“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication. 


Stop Forsetting 


Social Success Assured with a 
Good Memory. I teach you to think, 
converse, address clubs, prepare papers, 
remember names, faces, studies; simple, 
inexpensive. Send for Free Booklet. 


Dickson Memory School, 986 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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GOOD 
| BREAD 


No matter what luck 
you've had before, you 
can make good bread. It is merely a question of 
thorough and proper kneading, and this is done 
quickly and easily without possibility of failure by the 


anning- 


owlnan 
“ ECLIPSE” 


Bread Maker 


Put in the ingredients and turn the handle three 
minutes. That is all there is to it, Then put the 
cover on and let it rise. 

‘The Manning-Bowman Eclipse Bread Maker will 
make better bread than you can buy or make by any 
other process, and will save half the cost. 

he bread made from a barrel of flour will cost 
$10.00 less than you would pay the baker forthe same 
amount. Besides, you have the satisfaction of eating 
homemade bread of known quality and cleanliness. 

At leading dealers. Write for descriptive 
booklet “ B-1"' giving recipes for breads, rolls 0 





$2.00 























and cakes. Wy?) 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 
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THE 


UNIVERSAL 
FOOD CHOPPER 


makes cooking hours a 
pleasure. Inexpensive. 


Lasts a lifetime. 


Willing 
Worker i | 


The “* Universal’ 
fastened to phy table would be 
used every day and for almost 

every meal. 


You would be enabled 





_ a 





A few 
crackers 
run 


to prepare many whole- through 
tome, tasty and inexpen- 
sive dishes, which without the 
it would be beyond your machine 
time and strength. after using 
Does the work of the . 
chopping bowl and knife in cleans it 
eno-teuth Ge tne. ‘These thoroughly. 


cutters for chopping fine, 
coarse or um —so con- 
structed that any wear tends to keep them always keen. 
All parts tinned, interchangeable and strictly guaranteed. 
$1 up, of hardware dealers and housefurnishing stores. 


FREE The ** Universal "' Cook Book and a set of 


Measuring Spoons to any lady sending us the 
names of two friends who ought to have the ** Universal.” 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
42 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 


The 
The Life of the Wheat in 


Shredded Form Perfect Lunch 


, 


‘ 








The Natural Food Co! 











Chocolate ¢ 
Dipped == 

7R/SCU/T Biscuit 

A Combination of the Elements of Highest 


Nutrition, Making a Delicious Food Confection 
A TASTY NIBBLE 






Try it for Lanch with 
a cup of * 
Coco 


THE BEST CHILDREN’S 
“AFTER SCHOOL" BISCUIT 
EVER PRODUCED. 








famed CHOCOLATE BONBONS 





















Wholesome, Palatable, Strengthening and Satisfying. 
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teries and Churches. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 8, 
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Lawn Fence 
Cheap as 
32 page Catalogue | 
free. Special Prices to Ceme- | 
Address 


Winchester, Ind. 


LITTLE SUCCESSES 
WITH GOOD TIMES 


LILAC literary luncheon takes its name from 
A Crockett’s ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,” and is a 
very quaint and pretty entertainment if care 
fully arranged. The invitations may be in the form 
of tiny booklets tied with a bow of lavender baby 
ribbon, or simply informal notes written on lav- 
ender paper. Ask each guest to mention her 
favorite book of the season and if possible an anec- 
dote about the author. For the table centre have 
a good-sized lavender sunbonnet, very frilly and 
fluffy, with long ties—all of crinkled paper. Hidden 
in its centre have a vase to hold violets or have them 
tucked in the folds here and there with a touch of 
smilax. At the four corners of the table arrange 
tiny sunbonnets in the same way. The name-cards 
may be in white or lavender, gilt-edged, and each 
should have pasted in the upper left-hand corner 
a small portrait of some famous author. (These 
¢an be procured from the advertising pages of 
magazines.) In the centre have an appropriate 
quotation : ‘‘ Books are silent friends,” for instance, 
and the guest’s name and the date. On the 
reverse side write the menu, which should be in 
keeping with the whole idea of the luncheon 
It might be called a ‘‘ Lilac Literary Feast,” and 
a prize be given to the one who guesses correctly 
most of the authors’ names represented by the 


| articles on the menu; no more suitable prize 


could be chosen than the dainty, old-fashioned 
story, ‘‘Lavender and Old Lace.” The menu 
might run like this: 


Corn Soup (“ Thicker Than Water,” by Payn) 
Fried Smelts with Tomato Sauce (‘‘ Water-Babies,”’ 
by Kingsley) 

Boiled Potatoes, left whole and dried (‘‘ The White 
Company,” by Doyle) 

Stewed Tomatoes, breaded (‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ by 
Cholmondeley) 

Salad of Celery and Beets (“‘ Stalky & Co.,”’ by Kipling) 
Strawberry or RaapSerry Jelly (‘‘ In Hostile Red,”’ 
»y Altsheler) 

Pistachio Ice (‘ Farthest North,’’ by Nansen) 
Coffee and White Cakes (‘‘ Darkness and Dawn,” 
by Farrar) 


An Original Place-Card, and one which makes 
a very attractive decoration for the dinner or 
luncheon table, is this one of butterfly design. 

Use for foundation a plain white, blank card, 
two inches and a half by four. Then on heavy, 
pebbled, water-colored paper draw a flat butter- 


fly, natural size, and with water-color paints tint | 


in the natural butterfly colors—dark brown body 
and colored wings. After doing this cut the but- 
terfly out neatly and tint the under side of the 
wings to correspond with the upper side. Put 
touches of gilt paint on to complete the butterfly, 
and paste the body gracefully across the corner of 
the white card. Be careful not to paste any more 
than just the body, and when the paste is perfectly 
dry pinch the wings up in their natural position. 
Write the guests’ names on, and your place-cards 
are complete. The effect is very pretty when these 
cards are in use, for the butterflies look as if they had 
just fluttered in and settled down, one on each card. 

This same idea can be carried out in flower de- 
signs. Paste the centre of the flower on the card, 
then pinch the petals up into position. 


The Prettiest Pansy Plants that she could get 
were purchased by a clever hostess for luncheon 
favors. ‘These were planted in paper sherbet-cases 
and placed at each guest’s place. They were given 
as favors after the luncheon was over. The place 


| of the bride-t>-be was especially marked by an 





unusually large cluster—enough to make a pansy- 
bed in the garden of her new home. 


A Dainty Favor fora Luncheon 
in honor of the bride-to-be isa 
heart-shaped pin-box. Cut four 
vyieces of white cardboard in 
neart shape. Cover one side 
of each with white satin, and 
paste two together for the top 
and two for the bottom. 
Whip the lace around the top and tack the top to 
the box on the end opposite the point. A bunch 
of white ribbon-loops is sewed here, also, and the 
top should be embroidered in forget-me-nots. 





A Rose-Petal Table decoration is described by a 
contributor as being one of the’prettiest in effect 
and most simple in its arrangement for a luncheon 
or evening party. 

The damask cloth of snowy whiteness was scat- 
tered over with tiny rosebuds, and on it dainty 
white china and glistening cut-glass were tastefully 
arranged, together with such pieces of silver as 
were necessary. At each corner of the head of this 
square table (where sat the guest of honor) was 
tied a huge bunch of long-stemmed white roses, the 
stems and ribbon reaching nearly to the floor. At 
the corners of the other end of the table were sim- 
ilar bunches of deep red roses, also tied with rib- 
bon of the same com Throughout the entire 
dength of the table, beginning with the head, rose 
petals were thickly strewn over the cloth, those 
nearest the head being white, then a delicate 
pink, light rose, deep rose, crimson; then, reach- 


| ing the foot, deepest red petals were used. The 





effect was charming: viewed from either head 
or foot, the table presented a harmonious cas- 
cade of color. A souvenir of the occasion was a 
dainty white place-card, decorated with scattered 
rose petals in colors. 


One Exquisite Flower Luncheon was 
served on small, square tables. In 
the centre of each table there was 
a heavy wire frame in the form of a 
single central standard, having at the 
top four curved branches bending 
downward and outward, a few inches 
long. The frame was covered with 
smilax, and at the centre of the top 
were fastened four ropes of smilax 
which stretched to the corners of the 

table, their direction being given by the four 
prongs. 
top of the frame and a few blossoms were also 
arranged gracefully at its base. 


| 


A cluster of flowers was fastened to the | 
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Why lt Goes 
So Fast 








» TOASTE,. 
CORN FAR og 


The people of the United States are 
eating Sanitas Toasted Corn Flakes with 
more real enjoyment than they ever be- 
fore ate of any other breakfast food. Car- 
loads — trainloads of it are being hurried 
forward to satisfy the demand. Every-_ | 
body is calling for more — more. 
taste — The Only Taste — explains this 
enormous appetite. 
is full and distinctive. 
— inimitable. 


Toasted Corn Flakes has become the 
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The | 


Its delicious flavor 
It is exclusive 
That is why Sanitas 
exclusive breakfast food 

in thousands of homes. At \ 
your grocers. Order today. 
Insist on getting SANITAS. 


Battle Creek 
Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

















BLUE LABEL 


Foop PRODUCTS 


Have the rich natural flavor 
and are the best obtainable materials — fruits, vegetables, poultry, meats,— 
P re) Prepared in clean kitchens, under sanitary conditions, by skilled and 


= 


experienced chefs. 
We are a/ways glad to show visitors our kitchens and methods. 


Blue Label Ketchup SsisniMes.cce™* 
Blue Label Soups 
Blue Label Plum Pudding 


Our booklet describing all our products, Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meat Delicacies, 
Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Soups, Ketchup, etc. 


INSIST upon having Blue Label Products. 
CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Made 


Are just as good soups as Blue Label 
Ketchup is good Ketchup. 20 kinds. 


Unequaled by any home product. 
Ready to serve after heating. 


Mailed free on request, 














|It BREATHES Pure Air 








IstheONLY Refrig- 
erator built on the 
new refrigeration 

principle. It breathes 
out foul air as soon as it 
is formed. It keeps every com- 
partment sweet with pure, dry 
chilled air. Every food or liquid 
will keep longer in an “Odorless” 
and remain pure and healthful. 


Send for Free Catalogues 


Our catalogues describe the sizes, styles, and 
give prices of these modern refrigerators. Send forthem, 
also for our booklet, ‘*A Woman's Idea,’’ which tells 
how the principle of the Refrigerator that Breathes 
was discovered and shows how the average house- 
wife can save the cost of an Odorless Refrigerator in 
one season in the saving of perishable foods. 


30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Send for one. Stock 
it with food. Com- 
Pare its qualities with 
your old one and if 
for any reason it does 
not fulfill every claim 
we make—if it does 
not operate to your 
entire satisfaction — 
send it back. 


| | Odorless 
| | Refrigerator Co. 


Station L 
| || Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Wrings Mop without 

wetting the hands, 
without requiring any mus- 
cular effort save drawing 
the mop through the rollers. 
Anyone does this easily. 
Mopper stands in natural 
lana position; feet rest firmly on 
\ Mop WRINGEE floor, No chance of bucket 
bar’ upsetting, because sprimg 
Ns pressure, not foot pressure 
; wrings the mop. One spring 
on each side gives even pres- 


sure along the rollers. Rollers never stick; wr'ng® 





| If not on salein your town, get your dealer to 








easily and always wrings. Strong bucket; never '« aks 


If not satisfied, return it and get money back. 


end us 
au order and wew ill send you one 


| FREE. Write for the little book. 


The Dana Mfg. Co, Dept. H, Cincinnati, 0. 
DANA PEERLESS FREEZER, 
the best way to make ice cream. 
DANA FOOD CHOPPER, willcut, 

chop or pulverize any kitchen food. 


MUSI 


OT 


SET TO POEMS 
Manuscripts Kevis 


By the man who wrote “IOLA.” Send your 
manuscript and get his opinion. Address 


CHAS. L. JOHNSON, P.O. Box 616, Kansas City, Mo. — 


_BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our big Poultry book tells howto makeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed fur 4 cents. 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, lowa 
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mPERIAL CHEE |i 
* ‘ . sa 


n= 
| F 
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The white 
opal jar protects 
our cheese 
against con- 
tamination and 
our trade-mark 


protects you 
against sub- 
stitution. 
Nopreserv- 
atives 


enter 
the manufac- 
ture of 


Mac Laren’s 


Imperial Cheese 


It is full cream cheese 
harmful added, and 
taken away. 

We are careful with the raw ma- 
terials, careful in the manufacture, 
and careful in putting up the cheese, 
even to the point of sterilizing each 
opal jar. 

There is no treason in the delicious 
flavor of Imperial Cheese. 

‘*It’s as good as it tastes.’’ 

In jars from ten cents upwards. 


MAC LAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO.,Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Canada 


Cheese Balls 
Mix a Club jar of Mac Laren's Imperial Cheese with 
one beaten egg, add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne and sufficient stale bread crumbs to make a 
stiff paste. Form in balls the size of English walnuts, 
dip in beaten egg, roll in dry crumbs and fry in hot fat. 
Serve hot with lettuce or cream salad. 


nothing 
nothing good 











All the pleasures of Coffee — 
with none of the penalties. 







Malt 
Coffee 


Europe Uses 
80,000,000 Packages 
Annually. 


UST like good coffee—in taste and 

aroma—the best substitute for coffee. 
{t is made of the choicest malted barley, 
and has all the strengthening properties 
of the best malt tonic. Works wonders 
for weak and nervous people. Gives 
pale children healthy color and hearty 
appetite. For breakfast, dinner and sup- 
per it is the most delicious and nutritious 
of all table beverages. 

TRY IT AND LEARN WHY. 
Write for Free Sample Package. 


Eneipp Malt Food Co., Dept. 27, 78 Hudson 8t.,New York 
lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents. 
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Send a Postal for a Box of Assorted 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Educator 
or Crackers ¢ ; . sachatt 
from freshly S are made in a score of varieties, all 


oa nilledentiregrain. They preserve the full 
Value of the “ . tae a 
and fascinati.. cereal, and in addition have a crispness 
sent nation thatisarevelation. Samples and book 
ree on postal request. Sendname of yourgrocer. 


t Educator Food Co., 206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


t by most good dealers. 





PROTECTION 







































































FOR THE PLANNING 


OF MEALS 


By Lou A. Damon 


A Simple and Convenient Device for the Kitchen 


sl 


any kitchen and for any 

household. But doubtless 
one of the hardest kitchen prob- 
lems is the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory method whereby the 

make-up of any given meal may 
Mt be readily decided and then for- 
gotten, leaving the mind free to 
deal with the other duties of the home. The 
mental exertion expended on the selection and 
ote gene of menus for over a thousand meals 
each year consumes much of a woman’s energy 
which might be more intelligently directed into 
channels conducive to a broader culture. 

To be sure, ready-made menus can be purchased. 
But the taste of each person is what constitutes his 
individuality. It is as absurd to talk about ready- 
made menus for the home as it would be impossible 
to expect a woman with any personality whatever 
to be content with wearing only ready-made 
dresses the year round. Her taste demands an 
occasional dress which expresses her own person- 
ality. The housekeeper needs, then, a simple sys- 
tem whereby she can in a few minutes determine, 
without fatigue, the make-up of the meals which 
thrice a day confront her. 

Time and again I have had women appeal to 
me for a suggestion as to how the arrangement of 
meals may be reduced to a simple system whereby 
it is unnecessary to tax the brain by having to call 
to mind all the possible edibles which might be 
utilized. 

In sheer desperation and self-defense I evolved 
an idea which I think will prove valuable to house- 
keepers in this respect. The plan is one which will 
appeal to every practical woman, and its only 
requirement is the construction of a simple device 
which any woman can make for herself in a few 
minutes’ time. It involves, however, two factors 
of which few women appreciate the value, but 
which every business man finds indispensable: 
they are a pencil and a sheet of blank paper. If 
women are ever to make a clear-cut business of 
housekeeping they must recognize that a pencil and 
paper can be put to good use as a means of reliev- 
ing the worry incidental to the performance of the 
work of a kitchen. 

Take a pad of plain notepaper, preferably about 
three inches and a half wide by seven inches long. 


M ETHOD is a good thing for 
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| At the top of the blank sheets of paper write as 


headings the names of the different classifications 
of edibles, such as soups, fish, meats, poultry and 
game, salads, vegetables, breads, cereals, fruits, 
desserts, beverages, etc. On these consecutive 
pages copy from your cook-book in condensed form 
those particular dishes which properly come under 
each heading. 


This pad will serve as a means of suggesting, ata | 


moment’s glance, whatever variety of dishes you 
may wish to incorporate in any given meal. Then 
get a piece of cardboard or heavy manila paper. 
Cut this to measure eight inches by nine. Fold it 
to form a cover whose sides are four inches and a 
half by eight inches in size. After it is folded open 
it, and on the inside of the front cover paste your 
pad with its classification of soups, meats, etc., 
so that each sheet of the pad can be easily turned. 
On the opposite side, and in the centre of the 
inside back cover, paste a similar pad of blank note- 
paper. This will give you a device like this: 
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Soups 
Bouillon 
Chicken 

with rice 
with noodles 
Consommeé 
macaroni 
marrow balls 


egy balls 


tomato blocks 





Barley 
Tomato 
Sago 
Beef, Oxtail, Rabbit | 
lbean, Pea 
Soups without meat | 
Vegetable Bouillon 
Purée of Vegetables 


Brown Broth 




















Pad from which dishes 
are selected for menus 


Blank pad on which the 
daily menus are written 


Drop a pencil in between the two pads, fold them 
together and put your ‘‘ Meal Maker” in some con- 
venient place in the kitchen, and I guarantee that 


it will be found a most sensible means of relieving | 


kitchen worry at times when you don’t know what 
to get for dinner. 


THE CHARMING GIRL ON 
THIS MONTH’S COVER 


FP YSRy one admires a pretty girl, and we are 
sure that not only the men but their sisters 
also will fall in love with the dainty head that Mr. 
Harrison Fisher has painted for this month’s 
OURNAL cover. i 
he has come rapidly to the front as an illustrator, 
and today stands among the foremost in his pro- 
fession. He has been very successful with his 
drawings of the American girl, whom he portrays 
with truth and vivacity. We know that this cover 
will be popular with our readers, so we have printed 
a special edition of it exactly as it appears, with the 
printed matter retained but without the advertise- 
ments on the back. 
copy to any address carefully packed in a strong 
| tube, and with all the postage paid, so long as the 
| edition lasts. 








Mr. Fisher is a young man, but | 


For ten cents we will send a | 


“Open Up!” Said the 
Can-Opener 





ERE are Beans & Pork! 
Three kinds — one price. 
Which will you have? 

All three have nice Zaéde/s. 

One kind, when the tin is opened, 
is found mushy, discolored, crumbly, 
soupy and soft. 

Another kind is found whole and 
white, but Aard, half-raw, and bitter to 
the taste. 

The ¢hird kind is the ‘“‘last word”’ 
in history of Beans. 

This ¢hird kind is known as ‘‘.Snider- 
Process’’ Pork & Beans. 

They are prepared by the people 
who have made that famous ‘‘ Snider 
Tomato Catsup,”’ and “Snider Chili 
Sauce,’’ for over twenty years. 

When you cut open a tin of these 
‘**Snider-Process’’ Pork & Beans you 
will find each Bean whole, cream- 
colored, firm, cheesy, porous and 
absorbent. 

This adsorbent quality is the secret 
of their unusual digestidi/ity,— their 
fine, smooth consistency, and their 
delicious flavor. 


* * * 


Snider Pork & Beans have the Sul- 
phur (which is the curse of all Beans 
and the cause of Flatulence) reduced 
to a fraction. 

They contain 24 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. of Nitrogenous Proteid (body- 
builder) which is as much as Stilton 
Cheese contains, and more than the 
best Beef-steak, which latter has only 
20 per cent. of this Proteid while cost- 
ing several times the price of Beans. 

Moreover, they are deliciously fla- 
vored with that piquant Snider Catsup 
made from strictly ripe red Tomatoes 
(without cores or peelings) and 
seasoned with seven spices instead 
of with the simg/e Cayenne Pepper 
spicing of common Catsups. 

Get your first tin of ‘Snider- 
Process’’ Pork & Beans /o-day / 

If its contents are not finer-looking, 
finer-flavored, more delicious to the 
taste, and more digestible than any 
you have ever eaten, tell your Grocer 
so and get your money back. 

This advertisement is your authority 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Company 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 

















For INFANTS 
INVALIDS 


and the 


. AGED 
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| valids, convalescents and old people. 
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| 
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English physicians. 


FOOD 


Benger’s Food has notable advantages over every 
other prepared food designed for the use of persons of 
feeble digestive and assimilative powers— as infants, in- 
Its strength can be graduated in prepa- 
ration, to the necessities of the weakest stomach. 
other foods and as a strength-sustaining, health-restoring food has no equal. | 

It can be readily digested and assimilated when the stomach can retain no other food. 

Benger’s is the latest and greatest advance in a scientifically combined food and it gives the 
speediest results to those whose weakness necessitates the use of a prepared food. 


Made in England and recommended by leading American and 
Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 


Trial package and descriptive booklet upon request. 












It is more highly nutritive than 








Tf your adr uggist cannot supply you, write to 


BENGER'’'S FOOD CO., Ltd., Dept. 10, 78 Hudson Street, New York 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers 















Brightest, cleanest, best—most 
economical. Every particle can be 
G used. Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. DOES NOT BURN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE Address Department B 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 
<M AIEEE A CIE ATO OES A At CEL LOLE LCL ED OS AAT Y AE A 
° uctio: »y mail for k- 
| ‘ ireless ( ooker y ces po byte : Cook 


Book, 80 recipes; Menus for 
10 dinners; Time Card 50 foods. For particulars address Chicago 











' School of Fireless Cooking, Dept. A, 6030 Jefferson Ave..Chicago. | 
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LEADER 4 
Our “ National Leader” Top Buggy at $49.50, 
guaranteed 2 years, isa great bargain. Has all 
latest features. We want to send you our large 
catalog describing this buggy, and 150 other 
styles. Don’t buy ’till you see it. » middle- 

men between youandus, Yousave one-half. 

Write for Free Money-Saving Catalog 
U.S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Sta. 47, Cincinnati,O 


WITH ORDER 








60 DAYS TRIAL 


gives you an opportunity of taking 
off two hatches and thoroughly trying 
machine. Send back if not satisfac 
tory. Send for free illustrated catalog 


AMERICAN BROODER CO 
Box 49, Racine, Wis. 













































































































in the lives of thousands ol 


dre was reached when their | 
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ESKAY'S FOOD 


your baby ) I urishe Molen ele)! 


oa postage stam d between him 
and health. Write to-day for a gener 
free sample of Eskay's and our 


book “How to Care for the Baby.” 


2-year-old Herbert 


yerly, of Sunbury, 


was raised on 
I kay Fo 3 
trom birth. His 
mother writes 
People from all 
over the aty have 
called to inquire 


what we feed him P P 4 
SMITH, f ‘ 
KLINE & oN 
' FRENCH CO@® 
429 Arch St. Set” 
Philadelphia 








Notrouble whatever to Mother 
to take baby on the street 
—in the crowded stores— 
in the elevator—in the 
street car—anywhere if 
she has this simple and 
inexpensive Go-Basket. 

Pickit up as youwould 
} a satchel and carry it 
whenitis inconvenient 
to push or draw it. 
Baby can’t fall out. 
Go-Basket weighs 
only seven pounds. 





Ready 





he 
Wheel. 


Orie 4 Go-Basket 


Ima Carriage, Go-Cart, High Chair, and Jumper all in 
one and can be changed from one use to another in three 
seconds without removing 
baby. The Oriole Go-Basket 
is strong and handsome and 
has rubber tires. Indorsed by 
leading physicians as just the 
right form to support the back 
of the child. 











Illustrated 
At the Table. Booklet 
Sud. ¥ & Free 
Fs 
Photographs 
show Go-Bas- 
ket in several 
uses. Write to- 
day. Let us 
tell you howto > 
obtain a Go- r 
Basket on ap- : 
proval. Ready to Carry, 


| The Withrow Mfg. Co., 77 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Baby Carriages and Go-Carts | 


| WE HAVE THE STYLE YOU WANT | 











<- 
Sie. 





E HAVE everything from the simple folding 
Go-cart at $2.00 up —also the new leather 
collapsible Street-car and traveling Go-carts, 
English Baby Carriages and Hood-top Go-carts. 
All designs entirely new and represent the 
highest mg | of children’s vehicles at prices 
much below the store price. You may select 
from a large variety, at economical prices. Been 
selling by mail to pleased customers for many 
years — (not at dealers). Special freight allow- 
ance. Write for free Catalog. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 
Dept. A, Cincinnati, O. 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver or stamps. tee 

















| starving. At the end of a month he was called in 


| intend to pass the best years of her life staying in 


| dren, attend to their supper and put them to bed. 





| luncheons, dinners. ‘‘She is so restful; she takes 


| attention to the children’s being properly clothed, 


| large city. The baby was on the sunny side of the 


| almost beside herself with fright. Those two women 
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AND YET THESE MOTHERS | 
LOVE THEIR BABIES! | 
By Lola D. Wangner 


HERE is nothing in all this 

world more helpless than a 

baby, nothing more easily 
abused, and instances of this 
abuse are on every hand. 

Not long ago a woman of good 
family complained that her six- 
months’-old baby seemed always 
hungry and sucked his fists constantly. Her 
doctor told her that baby must cease nursing 
and must have modified milk—that he was literally 





again; the baby was seriously sick. The mother 
had not begun to feed him as the doctor had ordered 
because, as she told the doctor herself, she had 
no time left for preparing the bottles after she had 

roperly cared for her house and herself and | 
Cale’s clothes. Her baby had cried until he was 
ruptured, and for what? Food, merely food. His 
clothes were beautiful, his appearance was dainty, 
but there was no time to prepare bottles! His lack 
of health and strength made him cross and fretful. 
His mother said he was the crossest baby she had 
ever seen, and, because she was too dense or un- 
willing to realize that her neglect was the cause of 
his irritability, she would put him on the floor on a 
blanket and ‘“‘let him fret it out.” 


One mother of four children (the eldest a girl of 


ten, the baby in long clothes) said that she didn’t 


the house caring for babies, that the children might 
get along as best they could. So she goes to the 
city about twice a week for dinner with her hus- 
band, followed by theatre and supper afterward. 
The girl of ten has to care for the other three chil- 


The baby is sickly and difficult to care for, but this 
little girl has it to do and, more than all, has to stay 
alone in that big house until about one o’clock in 
the morning! 

Another mother of four children employs a com- 
petent servant and her greatest responsibility 
seems to end there. She is free to attend teas, 


her motherhood so easily and calmly,” was what 
one woman said of her. But this woman had no 
children. Possibly if she had she might not have 
thought so highly of a motherhood that paid no 


that never knew where the children were, that pro- 
vided none of them with rubbers, but, from neglect, 
did permit in each child a serious catarrhal trouble. 
Her duty rested lightly, indeed, upon her—no care 
as to proper diet, or regular baths and habits, no 
guidance morally or mentally. 


One hot day in July of last year a go-cart con- 
taining a baby was standing before a store in a 


hot street, with dust and dirt blowing in her face. 
The babv was shaking with great, dry sobs. She 
had cried until she could no longer cry aloud; her 
little bonnet was wet through with perspiration, 
her face red and swollen. Two women stopped by 
the carriage and tried to comfort the frightened 
little child. They but added to her fear; she became 


went into the store, they spoke to clerks, floor- 
walkers, shoppers. They told other women of the 
frightened baby, and the store became alive with 
women asking every shopper in the store if she had 
left.a baby outside. The mother was found, not 
hurriedly trying to do her shopping, but leisurely 
examining a box:of laces. A floorwalker had 
brought the baby in out of the sun. When that 
little child caught sight of her mother she gave a 
cry that was almost terrible, so full was it of fear 
and terror relieved. The mother did not seem to 
care greatly about the baby’s condition. She was, 
seemingly, a woman of refinement, yet she was not 
at all concerned. Her only reply to an indignant 
remark of the floorwalker’s was, ‘‘Something must 
have been done to her. I always leave her and she 
never cried before.” 

A mother once left her baby outside of a small 
store. The wind was blowing hard, the brake 
was not set on the carriage. Before any one could 
prevent it the wind blew the carriage into the road 
directly under the feet of a horse. The baby was 
trampled to death instantly. 


One mother, on putting her baby to bed at 
night, wrapped a blanket several times about the 
baby so that the bed might not be harmed at all; 
then, in the morning, baby’s wet clothes were re- 
moved. Evidently, the only thing to be considered 
was the bed: certainly not the a dy whose skin 
was so sore and chafed that she must have been in 
agony. In fact, her mother said she was a fretful 
cry-baby. But, of course, her crying did not come 
from her sore skin, nor were her wet clothes at 
fault! 

Another mother let her baby sleep in his cool, 
darkened room when, as she expressed it, ‘‘1 have 
time for it.”” She spent most of her day with her 
baby in his carriage, walking the streets, calling on 
friends, or in trolley rides at night with her hus- 
band. The baby slept where and when he could; 
his meals were irregular, he had his bath occasion- 
ally and at any hour that happened to be convenient. 
This mother said she did not believe in being a 
slave to her baby. 

It was this same mother who took her baby out 
on winter days with the sun making a blinding 
glare on the snow. Careful mothers on those same 
days brought out their green-lined carriage par- 
asols or shielded their babies’ eyes in some way. 
This mother was particular as to her baby’s ap- 
pearance; she laughed at the other parasols and 
went for her airing with her baby frantically bob- 
bing his head to get away from the glare. 

An over-careful mother, who did not realize that 
babies can suffer from too much heat as well as 
from too much cold, had dressed her little one on a 
hot day in long clothes, with flannel pinning- 








guaran 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 
Address Mrs, 0. BE, Atsma, Newark, New Jersey 


Dainty Things for Babies 


Infants’ Goods Exclusively 
Hand-made articles our specialty, 
Send to-day for new mail order cata- 
log, issued March Ist. 

SMITH’S “BABY’S SHOP” 
301 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass. 








| blanket and skirt, long white skirt and dress, over 
| all these a wool sacque, and then, as if in fear that 
some breath of fresh air might reach him, had puta 
veil over his face. In pleasant contrast was the 
mother who, at her sensible doctor’s advice, in the 
very hot days took even the abdominal band off, 
ee on a cool linen shirt and a diaper and then laid 

aby on a soft pad out of the way of drafts to kick 
and be comfortable. This baby gurgled with com- 





“Quality,” says Hans, “is a fine word.” In Van Camp's, 
Quality means richness of flavor, purity of every ingre- 
dient and immaculate cleanliness in the preparation of a 
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Every Bite Tastes of Quality 
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delicious food, designed not only to nourish, but to please 
even the most discriminating palate. fs 
Van Camp's corps of buyers are held most rigidly to “quality.” § 
The finest Michigan beans — the just ripe, luscious tomatoes — 
the sweetest young pork that the market affords, are alone 
good enough for Van Camp's. 

And our chef alone knows how to give the delicious Van Camp 
savor in blending the toothsome dish that you serve from everycan. § 
Our chef sees every baking of Van Camp's go into our special 
ovens and come out ready for your table. He takes pride in the 
Van Camp quality which makes every can a masterpiece of 


the cooking art. 


No housewife could possibly take more care, 


step by step, to attain the degree of quality that it has been 
our steady aim for years to put into Van Camp's. 


Van Camp's has been such a tremendous success because 


Cia 
J 


of a demand for highest quality in foods— Lo 


because every bite of Van Camp's, wher- be 
A 









ever taken, evidences the richness, 
purity and careful preparation of the 

ingredients. You should always 
have a few cans in the house. 
jt makes certain a nourishing, 
satisfying, savory meal— 
any time, day or night, in 





a few minutes. 


Van Camp 
Packing Company 
Indianapolis 






















HE satisfaction ae, 
be found in the 
possession of a 
home library 
may be largely 
augmented by 

the position and arrange- 

ment of the book-case, 
provided this can be ac- 
complished without the 
sacrifice of too much space. 

For example, it should 
fit where the light is most 
agreeable day and night, 
and where the books are 
readily accessible at all 








The sections should be graded in heights to fit the various books, and in 
lengths to fit the room. 

You can only comply with such conditions successfully by procuring 
Globe“Wernicke ‘‘ Elastic’? Book-cases, which are made to match most any finish 
as well as to fit most any space. 

Carried in stock by over 1200 agents. Where not represented we ship on 
approval, freight paid. Prices uniform everywhere. Write for Catalogue A-106. 


times. 











She Globe“Wernicke Co. cincinnati 


& BRANCH STORES : NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 
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fort; the other was covered with prickly heat. 








’ Remember 
the blue 
signature 








Doctors 


Prescribe 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
Beef because of its strength (it is the 
most concentrated form of beef made), 
its freedom from fat (even the most 
delicate invalids can assimilate it) and 
its absolute purity. 
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For Baby’s Bath 


Begin the New Beauty 
Culture in the Nursery 





The Best Thing in the Nursery 
Except the Baby! 


HAT infinitely tender baby skin, 
pink and delicate as a rose petal, is 
nature’s promise of a beautiful com- 
plexion through life. 
Will you aid nature to fulfill this promise, 
or will you unwittingly stand in her way? 
Much will depend upon how carefully 
and regularly you attend to the little one’s 
bath—and the success of the bath will 
depend on the soap you use. 
Some soaps are too harsh; some are not 
sufficiently cleansing. 
Pond’s Extract Soap is pure soap — per- 
fect as soap can be made. 
It soothes and gently stimulates while it 


~ Pond’s 
Extract 
Soap 


is the ideal soap for the nursery, because it cools, 
soothes and gently stimulates while it cleanses. It 
does much to prevent and it pleasantly relieves 
chating, and every sort of irritation to which the 
delicate skin of babyhood is subject. 

Be on your guard against substitution. There 
are many so-called ‘‘ witch-hazel’’ soaps, artificially 
colored green, offered as ‘‘just as good.’? Pond’s 
Extract Soap is pure white. The name appears on 
cake and container. 

Lay in a supply of Pond’s Extract Soap today — 








for the baby—for yourself. 
Ask your druggist. 






Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from 
Pond’s Extract Company 


Chicago New York London Paris 








° bristle brushes, sponges or wash- 

n ike cloths that absorb and retain the 

filth from the bath and be- 
come sour, 


Bailey’s Rubber 


Brushes 


are always clean, per- 
fectly sanitary. and 
can be used by the 
whole family. ‘The 
flat-ended teeth 
reinove dust caps, 
cleanse the skin, 
open the pores, 
and give new life 
and vigor to the 
whole body. 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Complexion Brush 50c., Soap ‘0c., mailed. 


CLEAN HANDS for EVERY ONE BY USING 
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b 
Baby’s Teeth 
cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Kailey’s Teething King ex- 
pand the gums, keeping them 
soft, comforts and amuses the 
child, preventing convulsions — 
aud cholera infantum. Aatled for the price ( stamps ), 10c. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


———— 


_RUGS_ 


50-PAGE COLOR PLATE CATALOG FREE 
Showing 125 Styles in Telfer’s Good Carpets 
and Rugs in Actual Colors and 50 New 
1907 Styles in Lace Curtains 

We offer 9x12 Brussels Rugs $12.50; 9x12 
Axminster Rugs $19.95; Granite Carpets, per 
yard 25c; All Wool Extra Super Carpets 63c; 
Fine Velvet Carpets 98c; Lace Curtains 57c 
a pair up: Linoleums 49c a square yard. 
WE PAY FREIGHT as cauteinet in catalogue aud 
Suaraitee satisfaction or your money back. 

0 what we have to offer before buying a 

wrd of carpet,a rug or a pair of cur ains. 


TELFER CARPET CO., 855 Walnut St., Des Moines, Ia. 





























FOR THE BRIDE-TO-BE 


An Attractive Announcement Party 
By Carrie B. Grove 


NTICIPATING the bride’s 
A intention of sending notes 
inviting her friends to assist 
in the coming wedding, this clever 
mother conceived the idea of first 
sending ‘‘ At Home” cards to these 
particular friends. 
When we arrived at the house and went into 
the dining-room we found in the centre of the 
room a large round dining-table covered with the 
conventional white linen cloth, upon which were 
laid broad bands of red satin ribbon ending in 
large bows diagonally placed; there were also 
red roses and smilax arranged on the table. In 
the middle of the table were placed the last initials 
of the young couple, tained by a pierced heart, 
made of gilded cardboard. The usual bonbon- 
dishes, cakes, etc., appeared artistically arranged. 
Suspended from the chandelier by red satin 
ribbon, and within twelve inches of the surface 
of the centre of the table, was a large heart of 
red roses, which was about fourteen inches long. 
The roses were sewed, or pinned, to the material 
from which the heart was made, the upper half 
of the heart being stuffed with cotton to avoid 
a flat appearance. The lower half was left 
—, the ends fastening together with a hook 
and eye so as to be easily opened. Into the 


' lower end twenty-four gilded hearts, the size of 


tally-cards, were placed. These were attached 
to narrow red ribbons which stretched from the 
lower end of the large heart to the guests’ places 
at the table, which were marked by gilded 
arrows upon which the names had been written. 
These arrows were also tied to the red ribbons and 
pointed outward, giving the effect of having been 
just shot from the bow of the gilded Cupid hanging 
midway between the flower heart and the table. 
The effect of these numerous ribbons reaching out 
around the table was similar to those used in the 
Maypole dance. 

Written upon the hearts were the words: ‘‘ Won’t 
you be my maid of honor?” ‘‘Help me out, old 
fellow!” ‘*Won’t you be my bridesmaid?” etc. 
Broader ribbons reached to the head and foot of the 
table, bearing the names of the young couple, and 
when asked by the bride’s mother to open their 
hearts and lay bare the secret, the ribbons were 
pulled, and immediately the large heart emptied 
itself of the numerous gilded hearts, which were 
drawn quickly to each guest, and made known to 
all that the happy pair were to be congratulated. 


A Bride’s Lucky Cake 
By Irving M. Silcox 


NIMATED by an intense desire for something 
different at my wedding I evolved a new and 
beautiful idea for the bride’s lucky cake, which 
was very pretty, and much less expensive than 
the baked cake generally used. 

The color-scheme of the wedding was green and 
white, and there were twenty in the wedding party, 
exclusive of the bride and bridegroom. In order 
that each might try his or her luck with the 
bride’s cake I prepared twenty bags of Nile-green 
silk, two by four inches square, with long white 
drawstrings of baby-ribbon; each of these was 
filled with rice ao | into several were slipped a 
thimble, a penny, a pen, a ring (with an emerald), 
etc. 

These little bags were deposited in the large 
cake-pan, straight-sided and four inches deep, in 
which all the wedding cakes had been baked. The 
sides and top were then covered with heavy manila 
paper; in the top I cut eighteen holes around the 
edge, with one in the centre; over each hole | 
placed an empty spool which had borne some 
number sixty cotton thread used in my trousseau. 

Over the middle hole I made a steeple of three 
spools; the largest was one from heavy linen 
thread, the second from number twenty-four cot- 
ton, the top from number one hundred cotton. 
Through the holes in the paper and the spools on 
the edge I drew the long ties of baby-ribbon from 
the eighteen bags, securing them at the top of each 
spool with white tissue-paper; through the steeple 
I drew two long streamers from the bags prepared 
especially for my tiny ring-bearer and my flower- 
girl, with a gift in each. 

Then the whole was covered, spools, steeple and 
all, with heavy, white frosting; the tissue-paper 
covering the ribbon-ends was fluffed out dainti'y 


after the icing dried, and the whole looked like a | 


beautifully-decorated bride’s cake with a rim of 
butterflies alighting. 

At the appointed hour the wedding party formed 
a circle around the cake, the bride in the centre of 
the circle. Each grasped a butterfly of tissue- 
paper, the children getting those from the tall 


steeple; at a signal the bride crashed a knife into 


the top, breaking the frost-covered paper, and the 


| little rice-filled bags were drawn forth and investi- 


gated, much to the delight of the whole party, who 
enjoyed highly this unique lucky cake. 


The Honeymoon Box 
By Margaret L. Houts 
‘“*A CAKE with thirty layers,” it might be called, 
this delightful gift for a bride-elect. At any 
rate it is on the principle of the ‘‘wonder-balls” 


we used to get for Christmas when we were chil- 
dren, and not the least charm of this gift is that it 


| admits to the pleasure of giving any number—up 


to thirty—of the bride’s friends and relatives. 

To make the ‘‘cake,” procure, first, a stout 
wooden packing-box, such as your grocer can 
easily furnish, and line it and cover it with some 
pretty, inexpensive material. Within it place 
thirty gifts, all labeled, one for each day of the 
honeymoon, with the provision that each is to be 
opened only at the time appointed, so that there is 
a new present anda new surprise for every day of 


| the first month of married life. 


Each one of the thirty contributors may fill his 
layer of the box in any manner or with any sort of 
gift he may choose. The only restrictions are that 
it shall be something useful and costing not over a 
stated sum. The order in which the gifts are to be 
put into the box may be decided by lot, each draw- 
ing a number. One restriction, not necessary but 
advisable, is that most of the presents shall be of a 
sort which will ‘‘lie flat,” thus carrying out the 
idea of the layers of a cake. A suitable quotation 
from some well-known author is laid on the top of 
each package, and each layer is separated from the 
next by a sheet of white paper with the date of 
opening written upon it. 
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Write Today for This 





Plush Pillow Top 


GIVEN AWA 


For Pyrography 
Only One Top 








Size 17 x 17 in.; made of beau 
Tan, or Light Green Color, 


of Indian Maiden or Julia 
Marlowe Design so that 
anyone can burn it with 
handsome effect. Given 
to every person 

who sends us 25c 
to pay cost of stamping, 
shipping, etc. This same 
top burned $1.50. 


We make this offer to get our 
big new catalog (described below) 
into the hands of new customers 
interested in home beautifying. 


Basswood Articles for 
Pyrography 


Plush, in your choice of Old Gold, 


plainly stamped with your choice 


Given Away 
to One 
Address 











tiful Real 


and 
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Assortment L only $1:75 


If bought by the piece would cost you 
$2.50. Includes: One Handkerchief Vg 
size 6x6 inches; one Glove Box 4x 11% 
inches; one hand-turned round Jewelry 
Box; one Picture Frame; one American 
Girl Panel 8 x 11% inches; one oval Match 
Hanger 12 inches high; and three Small 
Panels in assorted designs, all pieces made 
of best three-ply basswood and beauti- 
fully stamped in late popular designs, all 
ready for decorating. 


Combination a Outfit No. 97 and 


Tg be 


together our special 
price for both isonly 








Our No. 97 
$2.50 Outfit, 


eee 6 a4 





Special $1.60 


This splendid outfit is complete for burning on plush, 
wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double- 
action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped 
Practice Wood and full directions, all 
in neat leatherette box. Ask your 
dealer, or we will send C. O. D. 
When cash accompanies order 
for No. 97 outfit we in- 
clude free our 64-page 
Pelican Instruction 
Hand-book (price 25c.), 
the most complete py- 
rography book pubtiched. 


Write for Contains 96 pages (12 in three 
New Pyrography colors), with 2,000 illustra- 
Catalog, No. L-57 tions, including actress heads, 


designs by Gibson and other good artists, on articles of wood, 
leather and plush of every description; also shows our 
extensive line of Pyrography Outfits and ee. The 
largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER CN 
160-164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.\.3.-.% 
‘Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods inthe World. “Maw 
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From Factory to Home 


at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. The secret of ten years’ success is— 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. 
brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. Co. 


The cream of furniture designs of the world 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Will Carleton’s Magazine 


cE 





Kallads,” “City Legends,” etc., 


latest poems, sketches anc stories. 
additional literature. 50 





magazine, “EVERY WHERE,” contains his 


Cents a Year 


Special Offer —3 Months for 10 cts 


if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO.,Brooklyn, N.Y | | SAY OC MB tert OF AE mm 





“EVERY . 
WHERE” 
You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 
the famous poet and editor, author of ‘Farm 


LET US SEND YOU 2 4 

Our Illustrated Book of Indian Novelties 
Describes fully our complete line of Indian 
Novelties — Leather Pillow Covers — Hangers — 
Beadwork — Ornaments and Relics. Wecarry a 
special full line of the famous Iroquois Indian 
Moccasin — the most comfortable footwear 
known —all sizes. Write to-day for book. It is 

free — address 


TROQUOIS TRADING CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 








etc. His 


Lest of 














Which Floor Do You Prefer? 


If the one to the right, let us tell you how easily it is done in thousands 
of homes, offices, institutions, hotels, stores, schools, etc., by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER AND FINISHES 


Our improved method 
of finishing all floors. 
Sanitary, simple and 
inexpensive. Skilled 
labor is not necessary. 













SEPORE {RE ATMENT 


Write now for our descrip- 
tive matter whicl is inter- 
esting and free. Address 
Ss GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 

‘et Dept. 3, Newark, New York 


Pan - 
Rigi 


“wane OW 





AFTER TREATMENT 
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Give the Children 


You could give 
them nothing better 
for their health.. No 
drugs or chemicals 
enter into its bottling. 
Nothing but the pure, 
unfermented juice of 
the choicest Concord 
A delightful 


substitute for tea, cof- 


grapes. 


fee or milk, for it is 
delicious and far 
Add 
water, if you like. 
Welch’s has not been 
diluted. 


Sold by druggists and grocers in quart and 
pint bottles. Trial dozen pints §3. Express paid 
east of Omaha. Booklet with delicious recipes 
for beverages and desserts made from Welch's 
Grape Juice, free. Sample three-ounce bottle of 
Welch's Grape Juice by mail 10 cents. 


more healthful. 


Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 








You Must Have Our Catalogue 


! If you want to know the 


LATEST DESIGNS 
IN FURNITURE 


If you want to buy even one piece of 
good furniture for any part of your 
house at the /owest price. 

By selling direct from the factory to you 


SAVE YOU 40% to 50% 


You take no risk 
in buying Grace 
furniture. Weship 
on approval, de- 
liver prompt/y, 
pay freight east of 
Dakota,north 
of Tennessee, 
and equalize 
to points be- 
yond, and 
guarantee 
satisfaction 
or money re- 
Junded. 


Grandfather Clock, No. 26. 
Handsome solid frame — 88 
inches high. Weight move- 
ment. Solid brass dial, leaded 
glass. Quartered Oak, only doors. Bevel plate 
$27.50. Mahogany, only mirror, Only $23.75. 
$30.00. Regular retail price $40.00. Usual retail price $36. 















540. Swell front. Scroil 


Our catalogue contains over 500 pieces of the most complete, 
attractive line of household furniture ever sold direct from the 
factory. It is worth having. 


Won't you write for 
tt to-day ? 









Dept. M 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Brick Fire Place Mantel 
Our catalog shows designs to suit all tastes. There 
no other kind so good. Easily set by local mason 
h our plans. Send for illustrated photo catalog. 


PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27 
Office and Showroom, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








HOME PARTIES FOR 
GROWN-UPS 


A Sampler Party 
By Mrs. John B,. Church 


S THE hostess on this occasion 
Aw a Colonial Dame and 
her husband a member of 
the Cincinnati she was the pos 
sessor of many household treas 
ures. Among others, she one day 
unearthed a sampler worked by 
one of her grandmothers in 1806, 
and the thought occurred to her to 
give it a one-hundredth birthday 
party. Invitations with quaint 
phraseology were sent out to about twenty friends, 
ending with: ‘‘Come at four o’clock with your 
work, also your sampler with its history, and stay 
to supper.” There was immediate response, and 
a great rummaging of garrets and trunks ensued, 
for all decided to wear whatever ‘‘grandmother” 
garments they had or could borrow. 

The samplers were all dated, and ranged from 
1730 t6 1835. As the guests’ names were drawn 
from a hat each in turn onene the centre of 
the floor, pe parr sy | and describing her costume, 
sampler and other heirlooms. 

At six o’clock an old-fashioned supper was 
served, all the food having been cooked by recipes 
handed down from olden times, the long table 
being set with old silver and china. 


A Burnt-Wood Party 
By Mary Martha Campbell 


Coal is scarce! 
Come and burn wood at the home 
f 


°o 
Clara May Justice 
254 Woodland Avenue 
on January the ninth, nineteen hundred and seven 


N THE morning designated I received this ir 
vitation printed on a square piece of wood. My 
note of acceptance was not so original as that of a 
oung man who sent a box in imitation of a lump 
of coal filled with pieces of licorice, and had written 
on the bottom of the box, ‘‘I will furnish my own 
fuel for the ‘burning’—expect me!” 

After all the guests had assembled our hostess 
announced that we must collect the wood before 
we could burn it, and that we would find pieces of 
it hidden in the room. Small pieces of wood had 
been marked with numbers, and a few were burnt 
all over. We were told that the number indicated 
the value of the wood and the ones burnt were 
worth twenty plain ones. The prize for the victor 
was a large Garnt-eood 7 

Next our hostess proc 


an easel and we were told that she desired a com- 
posite picture of ‘‘the artistic efforts of those pres- 
ent.” A sister of the hostess began by burning a 
tree, and each one was given a minute to burn his 
or her favorite object. ‘The board was kept by the 
hostess as asouvenir. A burnt-wood picture frame 
was given for the best ‘‘one-minute” sketch. 

Our hostess next passed telegraph-blanks and 
envelopes with the word ‘‘Pyrogra hy 
the top of each blank. This word was to be the 
cipher to our telegrams. After we had racked our 
brains for our messages they were inclosed in the 
envelopes and each addressed to the neighbor on 
the left. They were then collected, delivered and 
signed for in a book, which was afterward kept by 
our hostess as a treasure of autographs of those 
who were present. 

Each sdeaiam was read, much to the amuse- 
ment of all; for example: 

(a) Put your rubbers on, Grace! Rain at present 
harms youngsters. 

(6) Please your real old girl right away! Propose! 
Hurry yourself! 

The last one won a burnt-wood calendar. 

We were next invited to the dining-room, where 


a flashlight picture was taken after we were seated | 


at table. The table was laid for twenty-two. A 
brown vase in the centre held a huge bunch of 
flaming red carnations, while at each end, be- 


| tween the candlesticks covered with red shades, 


were large burnt bowls filled with red apples and 
nuts. The dishes containing relishes, etc., were 


| all of burnt wood, as were also the large serving | 


forks and spoons. At each place a burnt clothespin 


| held a red folded paper napkin, and the plates 


were wooden, burnt in beautiful floral designs, 
each different from the other. We were served 
with cold sliced jellied chicken, dainty, little odd- 
shaped sandwiches, tomato salad with mayonnaise 
dressing, escalloped oysters, rolls, olives, dark fruit- 
cake, bonbons, coffee and cocoa. 

After the refreshments had been partaken of, 
and all the dishes had been removed, a tray was 
brought in on which were tiny wooden cups and 
saucers. Our hostess passed one to each of us, 
calling us by our favorite nickname as she did so, 
and each one was surprised to find it burnt on the 


| side of the cup. 


Grace Furniture Co. 


New Quotation Party 
By Anne Waller Cocke 


T= first of the players announces a word, as, 
for instance, ‘‘darkness”; the second must 


| immediately repeat a quotation containing the 


word given, such as: 
“The darkness falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward from an eagle in 
his flight.”’ 


The next player must seize upon any word in 


| this quotation and announce it—as, for instance, 
| “eagle,” and instantaneously produce his own 


quotation, which may be, perhaps, ‘**What is that, 


| mother?’ ‘An eagle, boy.’” The next takes the 


| word ‘‘Boy,” for example, and proceeds with | 


| ‘Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn.” 


Any word may ke chosen, and everything goes 
—Byronic flights or Mother Goose verse. 

The paying of forfeits as penalty for failure to 
produce a quotation in turn gives the hostess ample 
opportunity for bringing into prominence the tal- 


ents of her guests. For instance, on an evening | 


when this game was used, one penalty was the 
playing of an exquisite violin sonata; another was 
a fine recitation, etc. 

A -: book of poems may be given as a first 
prize, and a waste-paper basket might insinuate 
to the booby that heretofore, apparently, he had 
found all literature fit only to throw away. 


uced a large breadboard | 
and a pyrography set. The board was placed on | 


’ written at | 
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| How to Care for Your Skin 


FAIRY SOAP is made 
from choice ‘beef fats and 
pure vegetable oils. 

Every ingredient used in 
the manufacture of FAIRY 
SOAP is of the highest grade 
possible to purchase. 


HE skin is the overcoat of 
the body. 
Its healthy condition means 
much to the whole system, 
for no onecan be nor- 
mally healthy with- 
out aclean, clearskin. 

The skin is com- 
posed of two layers 
—the under layer or 
‘‘true skin,’’ which contains countless 
little nerves and blood vessels, and an ex- 
terior layer of harder texture, composed of 
little cells, which protects the sensitive 
‘*true skin’’ below. 

These little cells are being continually 
shed by Nature’s process as they lose their 
vitality and usefulness, and tend to collect, 
clog the pores, and interfere with the proper — ,ayantage over many toilet soaps. 
function of the perspiratory glands, unless Try a cake today—for your skin’s 
their removal is assisted. — 

About 17 per cent of all the waste matter 
discharged from your body daily, comes 
from the skin. 

Foeqeens Reung % che veteedy. possible ‘awards af both St fcouts 
| But water alone will not dissolve the 
|| grease upon the skin, or help discharge the 
dead cuticle. 

Soap is essential to thorough cleansing. 

But, be sure you get the right soap —fo1 
bad soap can do quite as much harm as 
good soap can do good, 

The eye and the sense of smell are no 
guides in selecting a toilet soap. 

You must get beneath the odor imparted 
by highly perfumed essential oils and the 
coloring matter obtained by artificial meth- 
ods, if you would seek true soap worth. 

FAIRY SOAP is the one toilet and 
bath soap that will stand the light of investi- 
gation ; it is the best of all toilet and bath 
soaps that sell for 5c a cake —and the equal 
of any that retail for 25c and 5o0c. 







Convince yourself by a Ee ex- 
periment — compare a cake of FAIRY 
SOAP with a cake of any other white 
toilet and bath soap. 

FAIRY looks and 1s whiter — more- 
over, it will retain its whiteness long 
after other so-called white soaps have 
turned yellow. 

FAIRY has a clean, delicate, re- 
freshing smell; the others give off a 
strong, greasy, soapy—and, oft-times, 
a rancid odor. 

FAIRY SOAP is the best soap you 
can buy for the toilet and bath—no 
matter what you pay. 

Yet its price is but 5 cents. 

The cake is oval —another distinct 


THE N.K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago 


and Portland Expositions. 





“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” ® 



















Send Me 8 cents 


and names of 2 flower loving friends. 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
pure, fresh seed — Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums— 20 kinds; Royal Show 
Pansies—100 colors; Sweet Peas 
— 40 varieties; Asters — all kinds. 
FREE—“Floral Culture” and 
15th Annual Catalog, with big 
list of rare seed bargains; also my 
offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 
tures of best lawns and yards sown 


bY with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
ia Write TODAY before you forget. 
Miss C. H. Lippincott, 602-604 10th St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
1 Pioneer Seedsworhan of America. 

+ © ~ * | 
surest by careful planters every New Rose of Extraordinary Beauty 
where. Your dealer sells them. 
1907 Seed Annual free on request. 


tonne weet: | SNOW QUEEN 


GOING TO wary Perea ering Wie Rave. seal never 
| T Pp L A | T ray rerpetu owering ite Kose, shou >¢ in every gar- 
ANY FLOWERS 9 


den. We offer strong field-grown plants. For description of this and 
} many other novelties send for booklet with beautiful colored plate of 
the New Rose; also illustrated descriptive catalog (144 pages) free. 

For the benefit of flower 
lovers we issue a pamphlet 
of 16 large pages, containing 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
detailed information on the 
care of all popular plants and 


PLANTS & SEEDS% 
sor tony. Aneel i THAT GROW» BLOOM @ 
hat 


sued in the early Fall devoted to Sent to Any Address Postpaid, Guaranteed to 


noe D THIS OFFER Reach You in Good Growing Conditien 






A > 
‘. 4 


ERRYS 
Seeds 


prove their worth at harvest time. 
After over fifty years of success, 
they are pronounced the best and 



























































> 3 Superb Orchid Cannas 25c. 6 Splendid Carnations 25c 

Pp de abenhehanden pach Jn 10 Beautiful Butterfly Gladiolus... ....... 25c. 

and 2 beautiful Ferns, 1 Elegant- 6 Fragrant Tuberose Bulbs cee es > — * 

issima and 1 Piersonii, all charges paid. The : Spell a ng Ni wet ae See 4 = 
Spring number will be sent with the plants, the 4 on, 4E hits SVESDIOOMING KOSES. . . . . . - 
other 88 soon 8 fesued. ran xhibitions Chrysanthemums ..... . 25c. 
OUR NEW SPRING CATALOG FREE. 6 Beautiful Coleus, all different. . .. . re | 

We list all the choice, popular plants, seeds and 4 See Se Set Eiomerad Te tae = 
bulbs at moderate prices. Send for a copy today - ae ree Se wee ee Fe 6 8 . 

















SPRINGFIELD FLORAL 0O.,Box 302,Springfield,0, 


CALIFORNIARSSeS 


OSES 


have more vitality and are surer to grow than other 

kinds. Big, bushy, field-grown roses for the same price 

you pay for small plants grown elsewhere under glass. 
‘o secure new customers we will send a big, fat 


Pkt. Orchid-Flowering Nasturtium “‘Jupiter” FREE 
to everyone writing for our new Catalog, which describes 


the choice seeds and flowers we grow in this ‘Land of 
Sunshine."' Write today. This offer will not appear again. 


F. Gilman Taylor Seed Co., Box 71, Glendale, California 


D.C. Roses 
arethe best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to any 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 
years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Specialty. Write for 

New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1907 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 


Mailed free, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 


ys Any Five Collections for $1.00. Catalog free. A 
WAL, Miss JessicM. Good, Dept. 24, Springfield, Ohio 40) 
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GUIDE FREE 


Gives accurate descriptions and 
illustrations of 


THE BEST SEEDS AND 
PLANTS 


Special—A Hardy Baby Rambler Ro 
ready to bloom, indoor or out 
Postage prepaid, for 10 cents 
Send for Catalogueanyway. It's Free 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
424 Main St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Banta Hatches !°*s.°f chicks 


easily, cheap 
ly. Our guarantee loads on us all risks. 
New Banta incubator catalog FREE. 


BANTA-BENDER MPG. CO., Dept. 77, Ligonier, Ind. 


The Baby Rambler an everblooming, perfectly hardy rose, a sturdy 
’ 


erect little bush, growing two feet high, literally 
covered with large clusters of crimson blossoms the entire season. Mail size, i0¢, 
3 for 25c. Send for it. It will please you. We grow everything of the best for 
Orchard; Vineyard, Lawn, Park, Street, Garden and Greenhouse. Kvrest 
new, choicest old. We send by mail, postpaid, Seeds, Plants, Vines, B. bs, 
Roses, Etc.,and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. I.arger by express or 
freight. An elegant 168-Page Catalogue FREE. Send for it and see what v iues 
we give for a little money. Many choice sets cheap. Direct deal will insure you 
the best and save you money. 53 years, 44 greenhouses, 1200 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 322, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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\ Milk is Food = 
Chocolate is Food / 


(jj Separately or together they both NN) 
(; contain great nutriment. The cream ‘\ 
of the milk has still greater food “ 
value. Therefore the blend that we 
attain in Runkel’s Créme de Milk Chocolate 
gives a superlative degree of eating choc- 
olate excellence. There is only one 
Créme de Milk Chocolate and that is 
; Runkel’s. In all the food world there | 
is not another instance of a confection so 
delicious, so universally popular, so satis- 
fying, and so nutritious as chocolate, | 
| especially if it is Runkel’s Créme de Milk | 
| Chocolate. The Pure Food commis- 
sioners could find no higher attainment to 
the absolute full percentage of purity 
than Runkel’s Créme de Milk Chocolate, 
and as such it carries the Government | 
approval, Serial No. 5 under the Pure | 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. [ 


Runkel’s Créme de Milk Chocolate is | 
sold in five and ten cent cakes of goodly 
proportions, and can be purchased of 
‘most every druggist, con- 
fectioner and grocer. 


—— 








th in miniature, a can 
of Runkel’s Cocoa which 
has set the standard of cocoa 
perfection for the world 
since 1870. Runkel’s Cocoa 
is on sale at all grocers. 


Runkel Bros. Inc. M‘rs. Dept. A 
445 to 451 W. 30th 8t., N.Y. 
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Absolutely Safe. 


No housekeeper can afford to take 
chances of being painfully burned 
and perhaps horribly disfigured for 
life by using inferior, inflammable 
and explosive stove polishes put up 
by inexperienced or unscrupulous 
manufacturers. 

Remember that our SUN PASTE 
Stove Polish (in tins) and our RISING 
SUN Stove Polish (in cakes) are abso- 
lutely safe in the hands of the user. 

Millions use them and will have 
no other. Order from your grocer. 


Made by MORSE BROS. 


Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, 
Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 
























No Wear-Out to It A weak, wobbly, 


rickety fence, 
whether of steel or wood, that has to be repaired and 
straightened every few months is a poor investment 
and makes your place look shabby and neglected. A 


HARTMAN iit: 


is as solid as a rock, cannot be blown down, 
pulled down or burned up. is proof against 
cattle, horses, chickens and small animals. 
With its steel posts, top rail and gates, its 
gracefulness and beauty are in striking con- 
trast to the clumsy wooden fence, and is just 


As Cheap as a Wooden One 


It has no unsightly base-boards to rot, and 
shade the plants. It is easy to handle, 
quickly put up, and there are no post holes 
to dig, All its posts fit perfectly. All first- 
class dealers sell the “‘ Hartman Fences.’’ If 
yours does not, send for our illustrated book 
of facts and figures on fences, and prices. 


GLEN MFG. CO. 
167 Mill Street Ellwood City, Pa. 


Also Manufacturers of Hartman 
Flexible Wire Mats and Glen Steel Mats 
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HAPPY EVENINGS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Two Blackboard Games 
By Retta King Tourison 
Cities 


play at this game 


@® © Tn children may | 


at the same time. 
® © © Two diagrams are 
needed to explain it. 

The letters are sup- 

© ® @ posed tostand fae 

the following cities: 

Augusta, Boston, Con- 

cord, Detroit, Erie, Fall 

River, Gettysburg, 

Hartford and Indian- 
apolis. 

Having drawn the 
cities, one of the chil- 
dren bids the other to 
go from some one city 
to another, chosen by the first player. To go” 
means to place the chalk on the first city named, 
and make a line across the board to the second 
city. If the first player says, ‘‘Go from Boston to 
Gettysburg,” that route must be traced; the sec- 
ond player need not, however, go in a straight 
line. In fact, she may take any route she chooses. 

Each city may be traveled to or from three 
times. It is then crossed off. The first player’s 
object is to get number two to trace her ora so 
that she will ‘‘ wallin” acity, and her object, in turn, 
is to keep from doing this. However, suppose the 
first one manages, and the second mismanages, so 
that Detroit, for instance, is ‘* walledin.”” Number 
one immediately commands her to go from Detroit 
to some other city, and as she cannot do this with- 
out crossing a line—which is not permissible— 
she is ‘‘caught,’’ and the game belongs to the first 
player. It is then her turn to try to make the 
other player wall herself in. Of course, the larger 
the number of cities indicated on the board, the 
more complicated the situation will become and 
the greater interest will be attached to the game, 
especially if older children are playing. 

The second diagram shows the way a game 
might look if a player were “walled up’’ in 
Concord. 





Numbers 


DIAGRAM like the illustration below is first 

placed upon the blackboard. Two children 
each make figures on the board in the following 
manner: Number one takes the chalk in her right 
hand, and covering it over with her left hand by 
way of shield, writes a number somewhere on the 
blank space of the board. Still concealing the 
number under her hands she asks, ‘‘What did I 
make?” 

Player number two, trying to judge by what he 
could see of the motion of her hand, makes a guess. 
Supposing he guesses ‘‘four.”’ The first player 
then lifts her hands and discloses what she really 
made. If ‘‘four” is incorrect and she has made, 
let us say, ‘‘seven,’”’ she puts a figure seven in one 
of the empty squares under number seven of the 
form, and it is her turn again. 


7|2|3|4|516/7)8|9 





She keeps on making figures, placing them 
where they belong in the drawing, until the second 
player guesses the right one. ‘Then he puts the 
figure he has guessed in his form and it is bis turn. 

The player who secures the larger number of 
figures in twenty rounds beats his antagonist. 


A Trip to the “Land of Plenty” 
By Grace Campbell Moore 


HIS will be enjoyed by older children. Give to 

each player a small trunk or a suit-case favor 
such as is to be found in many shops. The ones 
needed are those that really open, and inside of 
each should be an itinerary. This is a circular that 
maps out the route of travel by naming the way- 
stations. They should be written as being ‘‘ Indus- 
try,” ‘Diligence,’ ‘‘Economy,” ‘Shrewdness,” 
‘‘Common-Sense” and ‘‘Watchfulness.” The 
children should be told that the track that leads to 
the Land of Plenty is easily found, but that there 
are obstacles in the way. At every station stands a 
terror of some sort, the first being ‘‘a creeping 
pest,” the others, in order, ‘‘a noisy battalion,” 
‘ta fortress,” ‘‘a beldame,” ‘‘a brazen dragon” 
and ‘‘a giant.” 

To represent each station there must be placed 
about the rooms downstairs the following toys, 
many of which can be found in the favor shops: 
some ants, several bees, a bank, a copy of ‘‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” a penny, and a large glass 
eye. In each suit-case should be put with the 
itinerary a sheet of paper with numbered spaces to 
be filled in with the names of these objects, for 
each must be discovered and named before any 
player has the right to the abundance of the Land 
of Plenty. The difficulty of recognizing the 
stations lies in the other bits of bric-a-brac dis- 


| tributed about the house. It is really better, 


therefore, to put away some of these, if they are 
many, so the children may have a fair chance to 
discover what they search for. 

Half conceal the eye on the door of a closet or 
near some convenient place where a basket of candy 
and cake gift-parcels can be hidden. This is the 
Land of Plenty. 

Each player must make the discoveries silently, 


| guessing his station by the hints which were given 


before the play began, and when all have reached 
the end of the journey each may draw a parcel. 
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burpee- = 
Improved Bush 


ma,— 
Life-Size Pod 











































7 “New Creations” 
WO ew Creations 

IN BUSH LIMAS! 
Nature has surely surpassed herself! In a single season 
she has outstripped all efforts of man. In fact, such distinct 
new types have never even been dreamed of before ! 
Look at the illustration of the BURPEE-IMPROVED, recall 
to mind the best pods of Lima Beans you have ever seen, 
and you must agree that this is a most remarkable find. 
To learn just what they really are and how they were 
discovered, kindly study pages 10 /o 15 of THE 
FARM ANNUAL FOR 1907. They are undoubtedly 
the ‘‘Greatest Novellies of the Age.” 

F tirely “N 

The Burpee-Improved 6,22:f05". No" 
are truly enormous in size, borne in great abundance upon bushes 


two and one-half feet high bby two feet across. The beans are both 
larger and thicker than those of the popular Auryfee's Bush 


Lima or any strain of the large White Pole Lima. “Five 
J This is altogether 

Fordhook Bush Lima 1)5,5. 955) dees 

like it has ever been seen before. It is the first and on Finest 


stiffly erect Bush form of the fat ‘* Potato Lima."" Both 
pods and beans are twice the size of Dreer’s and mure 
than half again as large as the Chadlenger Pole Lima 


$1115.inCash Prizes for 1907 


With one prize of $150., several of $50. each, 
we will pay a total of $1 115. onthese Two 
New Bush Limas. For particulars, see 
BURPEE'S l' ARM ANNUAL FOR 1907. 


s are 
These Bush Limas %i\; 
only in sealed packets, Eacli 
packet contains twelve per- 
fect hand-picked beans, 
Per pkt. 25 cts.; 5 pkts. 
(assorted as desire:!) 
for $1.00 


postpaid. 


New 


Flowers 
For 25 Cts. 


we will mail,—as a 
special advertising 
offer,— one regular fi/- 
leen-cent packet each of 
the charming VARIEGATED 
QUEEN TALL NASTURTIUM, 
the first of Burpee’s New 
“Royal-Race” of Variegated- 
Leaved Tall Nasturtiums, — Bur- 
BANK’S NEW CRIMSON- FLOWERING 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA,—BURPEE’S HERCULES 
GIANT PANSIES,—the gigantic orchid- 
flowered new pink FLORENCE SPENCER (see 
illustration) and the richest colored EVELYN 
BYATT SWEET PEA. Purchased separately these five 
packets would cost seventy-five cents. All five mailed 
for 25 cts.; or five assortments (in all 25 packets) for 
$1.00,—to separate addresses if requested, 


Four 1908 Novelties Free! 


To every one who orders direct from this 
advt., we will present Free,—if asked for, 
—any one with a 50c. order, any /wo with 
a dollar order, or all four with an order for 
$2.00. These Novelties, not yet cataloged 
by us, but on which we offer Cash Prizes 
for advance trials, are: New American 
Dwarf Bush Nasturtium, ‘‘ Ashes of Roses,’ 
— The New English “Beacon” Sweet Pea, 
— New American Thick-Leaved Gigantic 
Mustard, and a New Early Hard-Head 
Buller Lettuce from Germany. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1907 


The “Silent Salesman”’ of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade. 
An Elegant New Book of 200 pages witli hundreds of illustrations from 
photographs, it tells only the 
plain truth about the very best SEEDS THAT GROW. 

it describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and Vegetables, of unusual 


importance, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. If interested, write 
to-day,— Mention Ladies’ Home Journal —and the book is yours. 
























that invite success —are illustrated and described in the attractive new catalogue of 


shrubs and hardy flowers for the garden, vines for the arbor and porch — a comprehensive collection faithfully portrayed. 


many countries across the seas. Our plants are sent by freight, express or mail to any station in the country. 





N planting the home grounds or adding new or desirable plants to the garden, it makes a difference 
when the plants are right. Plants especially grown for the planter -—the sturdy, vigorous ones 





BILTMORE NURSERY 


A book brimful of real pictures of flowers, garden glimpses and landscape effects. Trees for the lawn or forest planting, 
Biltmore plants are growing in many gardens from Canada to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, besides in 


Send for this handsome book — it will help you in your garden work. Sent postpaid upon application. 
ADDRESS DEPT. “A,” BILTMORE NURSERY, BILTMORE, N. C. 











Our Superb 100 page Seed and Rose Catalogue is free. 


ELBRIDGE E. WHEELER, Seedsman 


Miss WHITE'S 





















' Wheeler’s 

SEEDS o — ° 
TRY THEM 

For 10¢ 33's ‘ae at | 

lowing Collections: 

5 pkts. GIANT NASTURTIUMS, ‘if- 


ferent colors 


or 5 pkts. MAMMOTH ASTERS, Jiffer- 


ent colors; 


or 5 pkts. LARGE-PFLOWERING SWEET 
PEAS, <lifferent colors ; 


or 5 pkts. GIANT PANSIES, different colors; 
or 5 pkts. PERFECTION PINKS, (ifferent colors 


All FIVE Collections for 40c. 


SEND AT ONCE for my 1907 catalog, and 
if no member of your family has had one 
this year (and you so state) I will send with 
it a coupon good for six full-sized packets of 
Flower Seeds, to be sent postpaid (no 
charge whatever), your selection of any 
kinds listed in my catalog at 3 cts. per packet. 
Petunias, Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums and 4 
other popular sorts included in this offer. 
All | ask in return is the addresses of tw 
others who grow flowers. 
A POSTAL WILL DO WRITE TODAY 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., Miune s, Minn 


yy 
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24 Roses For $12° 


Including Helen Gould, La France, Maréchal 
Niel, Pink Cochet, Teplitz, Golden Gate, Ivory 
and others of equal merit. Alllabeled. Catalogue free 


W. R. GRAY, Box 3, Oakton, Fairfax Co.,Va. 











Send for it to-day. 


1131 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















and 105 other varieties of roses growing in your own garilen from May to October for the price of one florists’ bouquet. 
Our Art Catalog —‘* Rose Leaves” the handsomest book published by any florist —lists 102 varieties of roses 
many of them new, including our famous American Beauties and the wonderful new Ram ler Rose, Lady Ga A 


large number of these new varieties offered for sale only by us. 

The catalog describes the Heller methods — that make success certain — tells about the Heller mature two 
and three year old rose bushes—and gives much valuable information 

for the amateur gardener. 

It's free. Send for it today without fail. 


Heller Brothers, 902 S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 
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Are you 

looking 

fora 

wash 

fabric 

that is really 

a wash goods — one that will bear 

repeated washing and ironing 

without losing its original bril- 

liancy of color and finish ? . 
End your search by trying 

Hydegrade Manchester Galatea. 

Just count the number of times 

you wash it; note that no matter 

how soiled it may have been its 

beauty is not lost; then you will 

appreciate why it stands alone as 

a children’s dress goods. The 

colors are fast. Asa tabric for wear 
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Hydegrade 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


RR RR 








Peewee eee ik? Le 8 | 


has proved a revelation. It stands the 
roughest service a boy or girl can give it. 
Superior weave and excetlent finish make 
it desirable also for women’s outing 
suits and shirt waists. Sold at all dry 
goods stores, 20c a yard; wide range of 
colors and patterns. Above trade-mark 
on selvage of every yard. Ask to see 


Ready-Made Garments 
for Children 


—made of Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea; neat, dressy, serviceable. For 
your protection insist that each piece of 
the garment bears the above trade-mark 
label in lavender and white. 

If you have difficulty in securing either 
piece goods or garments, write us and 
you will be supplied. Send for free 
samples and booklet. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of HY DEGRADE TEXTILES— Lucenta 
Satin, Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satin, Rusiline Taf- 
fetette. Introducers of famous Heatherbloom Taffeta. 











Would you like to make 
money in an easy, pleasant 
way during your spare time? 


\ E WANT a reliable woman to act as our 

agent in every locality where we have 
} none, and we will give her the exclusive 
rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house can- 
vass —you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
and acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission money for yourself and 
send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children’s dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo different patterns. 


It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples and a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 


If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details— amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality, 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


TORTONE COMBS 


(Registered) 
Beautiful, brilliant and 
transparent as real Tortoise 

Hit ye — 

- uaran for one year. 
302 25¢ See that the cums yen 
buy arestamped “*Tortone”’ 
—they contain no acid— 
hence harmless to hair. 
Made in 1500 charming de- 
signs — plain, mounted and 
fancy; shell or amber. 
—_ in gray and jet. 

ost good stores sell 
2405 $2.00 Tortone soe ly 8462 $1.25 
If your dealer hasn't 
them, select the one here 
you like best—send the 
price— we'll send the comb 
immediately. Booklet free 
E. & J. BASS, Mfre., 
673-575 Broadway, 
New York City. 














5554 50c 





' 
2424 50c 





2415 $2.50 











TEACHING A CHILD 
TO SEW 


By Josephine Robertson 


mother to realize how many 

of the kindergarten tasks are 
practical and helpful for home 
use in amusing and training her 
children: most practical of all, 
perhaps, being the sewing tasks, 
in which the small hands take their first lesson in 
an important household art, under the guise of a 
new and delightful amusement. Children will 
delight in sewing because it seems to them a doing 
of something real, like the sewing that goes on in 
the home; and it is just here that the mother can 
employ to advantage their childish fondness for 
imitating their elders. 

At the kindergarten-supply stores one may ob- 
tain cards of various sizes in soft gray tones, per- 
forated with rows of large holes at intervals of an 
inch or half an inch. These, with a large, blunt- 
pointed worsted-needle and a bright single zephyr 
in Dee tones, are all that is needed. 


|: IS worth while for the busy 


0 the child of three give first the small card with | 


but four perforations, and with the thread tied in 
the needle he may to his own delight find the holes 
at the top and the bottom making two vertical 
lines, the mother herself showing how carefully 
she catches the thread on the under side. 

On the second card may be made two horizontal 
lines, and on the third a combination of the two into 
the square; and the series be pasted into his book. 


A second series may follow on the larger cards 
having sixteen perforations—an all-over pattern 
of vertical lines; horizontal lines followed by a 
combination of the two; long and short lines; 
lines slanting to the right; lines slanting to the 
left; and a combination of the two. These steps 
taken slowly, and repeated if necessary, unfold in 
due order a basis for invention, clarify the vague 
sense of direction, and leave behind a proof to the 
child and others of his growing skill and worth. 

At certain points along the way find opportuni- 
ties for applying his work in some way so that he 
may see that it has a value in itself; two little in- 
ventions on the square cards may be used with a 
piece of bright elastic of a color to harmonize with 
the wool, in the making of a decorative band for 
bills and old letters, for a needlebook, etc. Ona 
border card, long and narrow, sew a row of vertical 
lines of the same length, spacing them at regular 
intervals so that they stand grouped in twos and 
threes, or whatever the child’s fancy dictates, only 
seeing that his choice once made abides, and that 
he holds himself to it. On another card he may 
group the lines irregularly as trees and flowers 
grow. Ona third he may sew a row of six long and 
short stitches, combining them in interesting groups. 

To apply these elements to a decorative design 
he may take two cards, sewing the long and short 


stitches in pale green, and at the top of each stem | 


one to three small stitches in pink, yellow or red, 
and he has the daintiest row of flowers ‘‘sewable.”’ 
The two cards with notched white flannel between 
make a charming gift aS a pin or a needle case 


FOR THE LITTLE 
INVALID 


By Frances Greenman 


HOSE who have tried to amuse a little invalid 
T for one day realize the task of the mother who 
must do so for weeks or months. Toys, 
picture-books and stories grow wearisome and the 


| sick one craves something new. 


| cardboard clock-face covers the top. 


Of all occupations dear to childish hearts I 
know of nothing so alluring as plastic clay. No 
tools are needed, save a toothpick for perforating 
designs and a knife for trimming ragged edges. 

A new composition made of clay is now 
offered for sale in one-pound bricks at twenty- 
five centseach. It may be obtained in three colors: 
terra-cotta, green-gray and brown. It is a per- 
fect substitute for modeling clay, thoroughly 
plastic, remaining pliable; the completed work 
will keep for any length of time and the object 
can be worked overagain. ‘The modeling of fruits, 


animals, baskets, nests, eggs, doughnuts and other | 


forms will keep the small artist happily employed. 

A large pan filled with sand gives much pleasure. 
If dampened with warm water the child can make 
castles; or he may fancy farming, building rail- 
fences of toothpicks, using sprigs of cedar for 
orchard trees, and the animals from his Noah’s 
Ark for ‘‘live stock.” A piece of looking-glass 
makes a fine sheet of water. 


However, entertainment is not all of life in the 
sick-room. There are things that must be eaten, 
even when appetite is at alow ebb. Strategy takes 
time but it pays. Cut the toast in small, odd shapes, 
diamonds, oblongs and triangles; arrange in a 
pretty design on a gay Japanese napkin. Try let- 
ting the child take broth through a straw instead of 
from the ‘‘same old spoon.” Put a small cracker- 
boat in the bowl with an orange-stick mast holding 
a shaving of bread for a sail. Another ruse is to 
place little paper tents decorated with gay tissue 
flags over each dish. Curiosity is a part of our 
being, and the invalid will eat what one tent con- 
tains that he may find out the contents of another. 

A border of clover, ferns or geranium leaves 
around the tray, or a single blossom among the 
dishes, makes eating more of a joy than a duty. 

Medicine is, usually, the sick-room bugbear. 
Try the ‘‘medicine clock.’’ It is constructed 
thus: a deep pan is filled with sawdust and in it 
are hidden many treasures with strings attached 
long enough to hang over the edge of the pan. A 
A dial-pin 
attachment is fastened in the centre. After every 
dose of medicine consult the ‘‘clock.’’ The child 
pulls out a treasure by the string near the numeral 
indicated by the dial. The wise nurse regulates this 
**clock’’ as systematically as medicine hours are 


| observed and never uses it until the proper time. 





An invalid table is easily constructed. Use for 
supports two boxes, one on each side of the bed; 
put a wide, smooth board across and the table is 
accomplished. On it the child can arrange his 
materials and eat his meals, saving himself and 
the attendant many a nervous hunt for lost articles 


| in the valleys and cafions of the bedclothes. 
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Makes 
Both Lock 
and 
Chain Stitches. 
Produces 
Superior Work in 
variety and 
easier than all others. 
Noiseless— Very Rapid. 
Easy to Operate. 


the Standard 
Rotary 
Sewing Machine 


is always selected when price or prejudice do 
not govern a choice. 


780,000 Now in Use 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 
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See it and buy it from your local agency—or from the 
factory on terms to suit your convenience if you prefer. 
Delivery free everywhere. 


STANDARD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for Brochure —‘‘ Letters on 
the Making of a Trousseau.’”’ 
























“ Superba” 
Woven in Selvace 
Ladies’.Garments should 
haveas good lining asmen’s. 
‘‘Superba Satin’ ‘‘Is a 
Tailor Satin,’’ made expressly 
for the purpose. Warranted 
all silk. Wear guaranteed. 
36 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. 
Insist on having “ Superba”’ if 
offered a substitute “just as 
good "’ for less price. 
If your dry goodsor lining stores 
do not have it, write us and 
we will tell you how to get it. 
Cumner, Jones & Co. 

90 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated 
COLLEGE BRAND TAFFPETAS 

“Vassar,”’ ‘‘ Wellesley,’’ 








“ Superba” Reg. U.S. Pat. Office No. $7139 


Circulars, books, newspaper. 
Print Your Press $5. Large size $18. 
Money saver, maker. All 
easy, printed rules. Write 


factory for catalog, presses, 


Cards type, paper, cards. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 














One of the facts that has brought 


Bissell 


Carpet Sweepers into so great favor is the 
actual saving they accomplish, making 
carpets wear more than twice as long. This 
saving of carpets is easily explained, as the 











rapidly revolving brush searches 
into the piles of the carpet, lifting 
dirt and dust out, gu... deposit- 
ing it in the pans { “— = 


within the sweeper 
case. If this dirt _. 
and sand is ¥ 
allowed tostay 
in the carpet 
or is ground 
down intoit by 
a broom, it acts as 
a grindstone, cutting the 
fibre of the carpet at each move 
on the carpet. Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco”- 
Bearing Sweeper of your dealer now, send 
us the purchase slip, and we will send you 
free a fine morocco leather card case, with 
no printing on it. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


























Iroquois 
China 


shows to advantage anywhere. It 
is so dainty, so delicate, so beauti- 
fully decorated, that framed in the 
china closet it is like an exquisite 
picture and on the table it sug- 
gests a dainty and delicious menu. 
An American China, more 
durable in wear and more reason- 
able in price than imported wares. 
Ask your dealer to show it to 
you. If he does not keep it, 
send us his name and we will 
send you free, illustrations of the 
different styles in colors. 


IROQUOIS CHINA CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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MILLIONS" NOMEN 


Wear THE 


New ()SELF-REDUCING 
oN? (ORSETS. 


a They have solved a vexed problem ) 
for the stout woman, because they are 
the only corsets that positively reduce 
the figure without the slightest discom- 
fort —in fact, they will produce comfort. 

They will give you a better shape than you 
ever had, and a correct foundation for a well- 
fitting gown. The patented features of these 
new corsets work together with the result that 
they greatly reduce the abdomen, and give ef- 
fective support to the woman who is physically 
weak. Physicians recommend these corsets 
instead of ‘‘abdominal bands.”’ 

The economical woman will find that 
one New Nemo Self-Reducing Corset 
at $3.00 is actually cheaper than three 
ordinary corsets at $1.00. 

Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman. 

Model No. 314, for the short stout woman. 


Made in white and drab Coutii and in white 
Batiste, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold, 
Ask your dealer ; if he cannot supply you, send us 
three dollars, state model number, size and color, and 
we will forward the corset to you charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros. , Mfrs.,Dept.A, 4th Ave. &12th St.,New York 























You are 

continually 

paying out money for shoes. 

Why not get the one shoe that 

really has the quality, the style 

and also the comfort that are 
the exclusive property of 


ULTRA Shoes 


Oxfords $3.00 to $3.50 


The enormous prices asked for leather 
nowadays is a great temptation to 
some manufacturers to cut the quality. 
Buy ULTRA Shoes and get the distinct- 
ive quality and workmanship that have 
made Ultra friends everywhere. Send 
us your dealer’s name if he does not 
sell Ultra Shoes. Catalog on Request. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG CO. 
Brockport, N.Y. 











The Jdeal oa Tree 


works on a different principle from the ex- 
pensive wooden trees. It consists of a steel 
en wooden tipped at the toe. This spring 
the ts in contact with the shoe at three points, 
a conn? step and heel—and by exerting 
nt pressure it keeps the shoe from 
Pee ing up at the sole—and keeps the instep 
ao, Snking in. It has advantages over 
te ba wooden trees, in that it is easier 
oe just—does not wrinkle the lining —fits 

¥ Style of shoe—and is much cheaper. 


KEEP You 
WELL FOR a 25 cts. 


Mt your dealer does not carry the Ideal, send us bis 
Ne and 25 cents, with your size of shoe, and we will 
send you a pair post paid. 


Newport Foundry & Machine Corp., Newport, R. I. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


O MANY letters ask- 
. ing, ‘What has 
become of our 
column?” Itis still here, 


only last month, just by 
way of variety, the editor, who is so 





Club on his Personal Page, so that those 
who always read what he says, but pass 
by our column, might learn of the Club 
and what it is doing. But the enthusi- 
astic members who have found the Club 
most helpful, and always turn first to 


and friendly letters to tell me so. 
Club has grown to be like a big family, 
and the girls who are working hardest 
seem to have the deepest interest in its 
welfare and in all the other members. 
The best thing about this Club is 
that when a girl has earned money her- 
self she does not selfishly keep the idea 
to herself, but wants to tell other girls all about 
it so that they too may earn money. 





Why Can't You Earn Money? 


O* COURSE you would like to do so, or you 
would probably not be reading about the 
Club, which so frankly announces that it exists 
‘*With One Idea: To Make Money.” You have 


| a good reason for thinking you cannot? Cer- 





tainly you have; but there may be better reasons 
why you can earn what you need. An ambitious 
four-year-old chum of mine was recently fired with 


interested in our work, told about the | 


our column, missed the usual news and | 
chat, and many of them wrote — 
he 


a burning desire to whistle, but numerous lessons | 


and desperate puckerings and blowings brought 
forth, alas! no pleasant sound. Failure sat heav- 
ily upon his soul, through no fault of his, for he 
explained, ‘‘William can’t whistle because he 
hasn’t any music in his stomach.” William whis- 
tles now: there were other excellent reasons why 
he could. I have a theory that it is quite as casy 
for a girl to earn money as it is for a small boy to 
whistle. There are reasons why she can—The 
Girls’ Club can show her how. 

Will you let the Club show you how? That may 
be all that you need. Those who say ‘‘I can’t” 
usually mean ‘‘I don’t know how” or ‘‘I don’t 
want to.” When it comes to earning money there 
are few girls who ‘‘don’t want to,” for what girl 





| has not some cherished desire which apparently | 
| cannot be gratified, excepting through her own 


| their use. 


| the real pleasure begins. 


efforts? When such girls say ‘‘I can’t’”’ it means 
‘*T don’t know how.” Most of us, I fancy, would 
be surprised if we could realize our dormant abili- 
ties and recognize the possibilities which lie in 
It is the beginning which is difficult— 
the finding of a way to exercise our abilities. After 
that is accomplished the difficulties are fewer and 
When an enthusiastic 


| California girl wrote to say ‘‘Thank you” for the 


swastika, she added: 


““T am sure we Club girls are the happiest set of 
girls that can be found — which is saying a good deal | 


—and it is all because we can earn our own pin- 
money,”’ 


Let’s Do Something Difficult! 


,/HY not? Doing easy things may be pleas- 
anter, but did you ever stop to think that 
the secret of all progress lies in the accomplish- 
ment of difficult things—sometimes the apparently 
impossible things? Suppose we together take 
hold of that most cherished plan of yours, which 
seems to present so many financial difficulties, and 
see what we can do with it. Wouldn’t it be fine if 
we could make your plan work out? At any rate, 
it would be fine to try. Write and tell me about it, 
and I will do my best to help you earn the money 
you need. A Nevada girl in a very small town 
wrote a short time ago: 
‘Dear Girls’ Club 

“T am so giad I joined the Club, for I am having 
better success than I ever dreamed I could. Yousai 
the Club would help me, aid it has done so already, 
for with its help I have earned a lovely desk, which I 
could not have had otherwise, and I am going to do 
much more. 

“I wanted to join a long time before I did, but, 
without any particular reason, I stayed out. I wish 
the other girls, who, I suspect, are doing the same 
thing, knew how interesting the Club is and how easy 
it is to earn money by its help.”’ 


You could surely do as well. 
hope. 


Win a Prize This Month! 
At the swastika girls are trying, I 
Those who have won prizes in other contests 
have their past experience to help them to win a 


big prize this month. Those who have never won | 


a prize should make a new and determined effort, 


but the beginners have the greatest incentive for | 


work, for they may compete in two contests and 
may therefore win two prizes. ; 
bad to let such an opportunity slip by? 
do it. 


Wouldn’t it be too | 
Don’t 


There will be another opportunity next month, | 


to be sure, but why not win a prize now and 
another one in April? When it comes to winning 
prizes it is never too soon to begin, and when a 
girl once learns how easy it is to win a prize and 
how delightful it is to spend it she is sure to 
cultivate a habit of prize-winning, and only regret 
that she waited so long to begin. 


, 


The “Luck-Bringing Swastika’ 


SS ONE girl called it. ‘‘For,” she said, ‘I 

have had the greatest good fortune since I re- 
ceived it. The very day it came I was offered a 
good position and things have gone merrily ever 
since.” I suspect, however, that it was the same 
ability, energy and perseverance whic h made her 
such a successful member of the Club that won 
her the position and success in it. ‘‘ Luck,” said a 

| wise man, ‘‘generally comes to those who look after 

| it, and taps at least once in a lifetime at everybody’s 
door, but if Industry does not open it, away Luck 
goes.” When Luck taps at the door of a swastika 
girl he finds it already a Perhaps he comes 
just to see the lovely little gold and « iamond pin 
which everybody admires so much. If you knew 
how easily the swastika may be obtained you 
would wear one soon, I know. 

Will youjoin us? A letter or postal-card is all the 
| introduction necessary and the only entrance fee 
| is a desire to earn some money. You should send 

your inquiry to 
Tue Gres’ CLuB 


| THe Lapties’ Home JOURNAL 
' PHILADELPHIA 
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he Larkin Idea 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY 
Saves You $10.00 Every Few Weeks 























White Enameled Steel, Brass-Trimmed Bed No. 45 


remiums to choose from. 


nae the home needs you buy from the retailer pass through several 
hands: from the factory to the sales agent; from the sales agent to 
the wholesaler; from the wholesaler to the retailer; from the retailer to 
the consumer. Each “middleman” adds his expenses, his losses, his profits ; 
all these are piled up in the retail price and must be paid by—YOU! 
Buying your Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Teas, 
Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powder, etc., direct from the Larkin 
Factories does away with all unnecessary waste—gives you $10.00 
worth of Larkia Products and the saved profits of middlemen in a 
$10.00 Premium — $20.00 worth of retail value of 


unquestioned excellence, direct from the manufacturer, 


Given with $10 worth of Larkin Products. Over 1200 other 


SEND POSTAL FOR PREMIUM LIST 
obtaining goods on credit — 30 days’ trial. 


for only $10.00. 

The Larkin Idea reduces 
the cost of living for over three 
million families yearly. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
No Money in Advance. 


To demonstrate the high quality of all 
Larkin goods, we will send to any respon- 
sible person $10.00 worth of Larkin Prod- 
ucts and a $10.00 Premium on trial. Pay 
us after 30 days if satished. The Larkin 
Guarantee insures absolute protection. 


No. 41 and information about 





Established 1875. 








Latkin Cor 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Sectional 
Book-Cases 
_—E EET] 





There is a great sim- 
ilarity in all other 
makes of Sectional | 
Bookcases which 
precludes an artistic 
arrangement in the 
home. The exclu- 
sive (patented) fea- 
tures of the Gunn 
System give the 
handsome appear- 


a ance of a solid piece 
of furniture. All iron bands and sec- 
tional earmarks entirely eliminated. Roller 


Bearing, non-binding, removable doors 
are found only in Gunn Sectional Bookcases. 
Look for these features before purchasing. 
Take none other. A postal card will bring our 
new complete catalogue with valuable sug- 
gestions for library furnishings. Write today. 


GUNN FURNITURE CoO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ufrs.of Gunn Desks & Filing 
Devices. 
RrMOW ABLE DAER.WLASY TO 
tam ciate 0 RADeAch WF basen 





































Pears 


“Just soap,” is good 
enough for some, but most 
women insist on having 
Ask some girl with 
a good complexion—why ? 


Pears’. 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


AENNEN'’S f2xtcur 
a TOILET 
e2LOWDER 


D, i 
AA Positive Relief ~ <> 


Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Sump/e sree. 

Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Newco 


SWEETS 

























To be guided in your choice of con- 
fectionery, look for the Necco Seal 
-the mark of goodness and whole- 

someness. Over five hundred differ- 
ent varieties of best confectionery are 
made and sold under this seal, which 
is placed on every box for Sng cna 
ance and protection. 

standard of these five TR Suk 
is fully represented by 


a revelation of the confectioner’s art. Their 
many delicious flavors are daintily concealed 
by a coat of rich chocolate. The best assur- 
ance of the true wholesomeness of Necco 
Sweets is that wy | conform to all the re- 
quirements of the Pure Food Laws. 

‘That you may be convinced of the fine qual- 
ity of Lenox Chocolates, send 25c for an at- 
tractive package of special value; or, better 

still, order one of our $1.00 

packages in handsome 

art boxes. Either 

package sent 
postpaid 


L <= 


New England 
Confectionery Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

































Are you sure you 
clean your teeth 


There is a reasonable doubt about 
it unless you use 





The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


It cleans and whitens the teeth and 
purifies the whole mouth, not by strong 
oils, or other objectionable compounds, 
but by generation of nature’s innocent 
germicide — OXYGEN. The milk-of-lime 
formed at the same time neutralizes the 
tooth-destroying acids and relieves any 
sensitiveness of the teeth or gums. 
Of All Druggists, 25 Cents 


Sample, and booklet on “Oxygen aud Calox’”’ 
sent free on request. 





Calox the Oxygen Tooth Powder Guaranteed 
absolutely pure under the Food and Drug Act, 
Fune 30, 1906. Guarantee filed with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., No. U5. 





McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 




















With the new Sanitary— 

Permanent — Artistic wall 

. covering. Easy to apply as 

white-wash. Washable as 

oilpaint. Artisticas paper. 

Germ proof and sanative as 

tiling. Combines every good 

# quality of other finishes together 

a with ease and economy of applica- 
tion. Only one coat necessary. 


used on floors gives a smooth, satiny finish 
that can be scrubbed—and will not scratch 
or scar. On metal work it will not scale or 
peel. You need no experience or preparation 
to apply it. Economical to use, one gallon 
costs $2.00, and will cover four hundred sq. 
feet, one coat. Dries quickly with the flat, 
rich, soft finish so adaptable to artistic effects 
and furnishings. Send for our free booklet 
showing twenty-four shades that will tell 
you how to make your home beautiful. 
KEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY, 
71-79 Otsego St., Dept. A, Brooklyn, N.Y. 












THROUGH ROYAL SOCIETY 
WITH LADY BETTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Drawing-Rooms which Queen Victoria held, and 
the poor ladies who hadn’t the privilege of the 
entrée used to suffer unspeakable things with hun 
ger as well as fatigue, waiting for hours in the hall 
before they could get their carriages and drive 
away.” But now it was quite different and very 
amusing, for besides the Royal supper (which, of 
course, didn’t concern us on this Presentation 
evening) there were quantities of good things 
served from buffets for the guests. It was a gay 
scene then, and the débutantes were ready to dance 
with joy because the agony was over and they were 
now fully-fledged members of Society. 

The Indian Princess who had made my dress 
maker nervous was there, with more wonderful 
et than I ever saw, except those worn by her 
orother, an Indian Prince. She was not pretty, 
except for her magnificent eyes, but he was as 
handsome as a bronze statue studded with dia- 
monds. For some reason or other he appeared 
to take an interest in me, and he was so pic- 
turesque and entirely forei sign and fairy-story Pike 
that I couldn’t be offended because he stared. 
Neither could I help throwing a few glances at him 
inreturn. It seemed no harm, as he was so poetical 
and dreamy; and when we had got back to Betty’s 
house—tired, but pleased with everything in gen- 
eral, ourselves in particular—I asked the Duchess 
about him. 

She either did not know much, or pretended not 
to know, for she looked a little surprised at my 
question; but Lady Vic knew, and was quite 
willing to talk. : 

“‘He’s Prince Edward Narayan Singh (first 
name after the King),” she me ‘*and he'll be a 
Rajah, or a Jam, or something queer but impor- 
tant some day. He’s one of the richest young men 
in India, and since he had a year in Oxford thinks 
himself quite important. They say that he wants 
to follow Prince Victor Dhuleep Singh’s example 
and marry a European girl, if he can find one he 
thinks beautiful enough; for he’s a great admirer 
of beautv Judging from the way he gazed at you, 
Miss Wainwright, he has found one at last. He 
will be trying to get an introduction the next 
thing.” 

The Duke had been spending the evening with 
Jim at some club and had come back, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘for another look.” As his sister spoke 
he gave an exclamation which sounded as if he had 
cut himself with a knife. I glanced at him in sur- 


rise, and saw that his . ce was red under the 
eee. 

‘*How dare you say such a thing to her, Vic!” 
he said. ‘‘How dare you—about a_ beastly 


brown Indian chap like that?” 


ox 


Lady Victoria blushed and laughed. 

‘**A cat may look at a King,”’ she said. 

**Tf he were a cat—he might look.” 

I was sorry for Lady Victoria, and half afraid of 
the Duke, he omed ts angry and so strange— 
absolutely different from the lazy Duke I knew 

“But I’m not a King,” I said. ‘Besides, I was 
rather flattered. ‘The Prince is as handsome as a 
Prince in a fairy story. I hope he will want to be 
introduced.” 

**You shall not meet him 
queer, low voice. 
won’t—allow it.” 

I felt my cheeks burn. He didn’t want me him- 
self, now that he knew I had no money of my own, 
but he had the idea that he—just because he was a 
Duke, perhaps—would have the power to keep 
other men away from me. 

I made up my mind that, now I had been er. 
sented and was a young woman launched in 
society, I would show the Duke of Stanforth that I 
intended to do exactly, oh, but exactly as I pleased. 


,’ said the Duke in a 
“*T won’t—Harborough and I 
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FACIAL DISTORTION 


By Elizabeth Calvert 


T= unpleasant habit of facial distortion is be- 
coming more general every day. If you have 
not yourself realized this, observe, on any well- 
filled street car, the women and girls as they talk. 
One, at least, you will probably find among them 
who is shoving her eyebrows up and down, to- 
gether and apart in a way that would be laughable 
were it not for its really serious results; or per- 
haps she is puckering her face to a most unneces- 
sary degree as she laughs, or shirring it until her 
eyes are partly closed. There is scarcely a woman 


in a thousand who is not dismayed at the discovery | 


of wrinkles, those sinister signs of approaching age. 
Yet wrinkles are the inevitable result for these 
overworked foreheads and eyebrows. 
And with the discovery comes the attempt to 
cure these disfiguring and betraying lines. But 
| this is beginning at the wrong end. ‘To go now to 
a beauty specialist, to be treated with massage, 
wet packs and electricity is to effect a cure which 
| is at best but temporary; for it removes only the 
results of the habit and not the habit itself. 


opt 


Why not, then, begin at the right end and rid 
one’s self of this ugly habit? 
others see us is, perhaps, the first step in the right 
direction; to watch for and realize the disfiguring 
effects in the faces of other women—for it is among 
women much more than among men that one sees 
this grimacing. It is surprising how many young 
girls one sees with wrinkled foreheads or with ugly 
lines between their brows. To be sure, these lines 
are the result of various causes—carelessness, tight 
shoes, uncomfortable clothing, or the lack of a 
hat when the eyes are too weak to endure the 

| glare of the sun. 
Many women think that a quiet face will be 
mistaken for a stupid one, and may be considered 
expressionless. hey mistake facial distortions 
for animation and think that these add piquancy 
to their conversation; on the contrary, they add 
nothing— but wrinkles. 

Repose in a face is indeed rare, and a most rest- 
ful sight it is. It indicates reserve strength and 
repose of mind; and any woman who has ever 
enjoyed studying a strong, quiet face must feel how 


far greater is its beauty, no matter how plain the | 


features, than that of any face unnaturally, pain- 
fully, ridiculously distorted, and seeing this there 
can be no question as to which she would prefer to 
' keep before her as her ideal. 


To see ourselves as | 





































































wholesome. 


You will find 


agreeable to use. 














let on the care of the teeth. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 


of the mouth Sanitol Tooth Powder neutralizes 


When brought in contact with the impurities 
| 
decay and prevents further unhealthy action. 


All tooth surfaces are thor- 
oughly cleaned and the anti- 
septic effect on the gums 
and the mouth tissues keeps 
the whole mouth sweet and 


it more than 


Ask your druggist for Sanitol 


If you have not tried Sanitol ‘Tooth Powder 
we will send you an individual sample — 
enough for a week’s use—and our new book- 


O you realize what Sanitol Tooth Powder 
will do for your teeth? 


This pure white dentifrice possesses unique anti- 
septic and oxidizing properties. 













































Sweet Peas 
you FRE 


For the 
Asking 


A large package of California Sweet Pea Seed 
is waiting for you at your druggist. See that you 
get it, for you are entitled tu a package free. If 
your druggist has not received the seed from us, 
send his name and address and we will supply 
him, and for your trouble mail you a generous 
package direct from California. 


Rieger’s Royal Cherry Buds 


“ It won't come out in the wash.” 
This wonderful perfume preserves the true odor 
of the California Cherry Blossom. Made where 
the flowers grow. Sold by druggists only. 


Paul Rieger & Co 1430 Steiner Street 


RIEGER 


HAIR On Approval 
Send No Money Until You are Satisfied 


We are the Largest Manufacturer 
in the World of Hair Goods and 
Toilet Requisites. 


Switches from $1 .00 up. 

























2 oz. 22 in. switch $1.2 25 
2% oz. 24 in. switch 2.2 
2 oz. 26 in. switch 4 00 

Lightweight wavy switch 2.50 


Featherweight stemless switch, 22in. 
long, natural wavy ° ° 

Natural curly pompadour . 

Finest wigs, mace to order, $15. 00 to 50 00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 
cost a little more. 


Book on Hair FREE 


f° 
Beautifying 
We will send to any address our interesting and 
instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how 
to make your hair beautiful. The book also 
describes upwards of 500 complete lines of 
switches of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, 





Do you clean wae 
teeth? -¢ 










Teeth properly cleaned 
will not decay. You believe 

you clean your teeth when 
you conscientiously brush 
them three times a day. But 
decay proves you do not. It is not 
possible with brush, powder, or wash com- 
monly used — but with the perfect working 


ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH 


and PURE WATER, every particle of food, acid 
producing bacteria and tartar, is automatically and 
instantly removed. IT CLEANS BETWEEN THE 
TEETH. Do not confuse this new tooth brush with 
any other you have ever seen or heard of, but ASK 
YOUR DEALER to show it to you. If he doesn’t 
have it, send direct for our free descriptive book. 
Rustless holder, three brushes in sealed glass tubes, 
manicure nail buffer, all in beautiful velvet lined 
case. Extra sterilized brushes sold only in sealed 
glass tubes. 


ROTARY TOOTH BRUSH COMPANY 
300 Twentieth Street, Moline, Illinois 


Your Dentist Will Endorse Its Use 


Learn toKnit 


The information on knitting and crocheting 
given in the Columbia Book of Yarns is e:-ily 
worth a dollar, but the book sells for only 15 
cents, at dealers’ or by mail. A beautiful book 
of 170 pages, with illustrations of 160 different 
garments and complete instructions for 
making them, 

Columbia Yarns are the finest, softest, 
most elastic and economical, and possess 
a delicate brilliancy of shading not found 
in ordinary yarns. Look for the Co/umhia 
trade-mark onthe label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 


CLASS PINS 


From our factory direct to 
you. We sell Class Pins and 
Badges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 








































Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Emblems and Jewels in Ster- eae 
ling Silver and Gold, Send “+5 
| for free Catalogue of brand = ae 
| | new designs. ©, K. GROUSE & CO. © 

Dept. 192 V, Rochester, N. Y J 
@ ee Post ROSES ROSES ROSES — an 
100 isitin Ss ri Cc | Cold Grown, Own Roots, Ever Blooming. The best 1 s Sa, 
Paid | ard ROSES, including Runners. Good ROSES, y« = but 
Also Business, Mourning, h, Fraternal, Professional $1.00 per dozen and up. 16 ROSES, our selection ) a 
and Emblematic. We have cuts -, coe marks and emblems for | Ww ould like to know the varieties you want that we may ¢t PE 5 
all valeoeses lodges and fraternal societies, Monogram Station- you. Catalogue with full directions for ROSE cul ele. 


ery. ing Invitations and Announcements. Samples free. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB, St. Louis, Mo. 


| cents, contains coupon good for that amount of ar a inia 
| MERIT ROSE COMPANY, Richmond, V ire 
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The ELGIN 
for All 


The name ELGIN embraces many 
grades of watch movements — all of 
superior time-keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price accord- 
ing to the cost of construction — each 


grade being the best watch value for 
the money. 


The man who wants an accurate 
watch, at a popular price, should 
buy the G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN — 

‘* The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.’’ 


17 jewels; adjusted to temperature ; micro- 
metric regulator. 


This ELGIN Watch can be had in the 
desirable models and sizes suitable for men 
and boys. 


ELGIN Watches of equal grade for 


ladies, at moderate prices. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 



























A Lady : 
Perfumed Handkerchief 
FREE at our expeiise 


The enthusiastic approval bestowed on Per- 
fume Pompadour by those acquainted with its 
rare and delicate fragrance prompts us to con- 
tinue this unusual introductory offer, to show 
you exactly what the perfume is like in use. 


We send absolutely free to any woman 
who writes for it (and gives her druggist’s 
name and address) a sheer lawn handker- 
chief perfumed with Pompadour. 

_If Perfume Pompadour were not exceptionally 
fine we could not afford to have thousands try it 
atourexpense, ‘This latest and most delightful 
of perfumes is a highly concentrated essence of 
the sweetest blossoms from the fair flower fields 
of France, redolent with the breath of spring. 
It appeals to women of good taste becauseit is ex- 
quisitely fragrant, faint and elusive — yet lasting. 

Perhaps your druggist has it now. ‘Thousands 

of the best drug stores keep it. 


The price is $1.00 per ounce bottle 
in a beautiful lined case). 

Perfume Pompadour takes its name from the beautiful 
and fascinating Madame de Pompadour, who taught the 
world the power and influence of a fascinating toilet. Other 
equally fine dressing table accessories are : 


Pompadour Face Powder . - 50c. 

oilet Water Pompadour . . ie 
Bloom Pompadour ..... $1. 
Creme Pompadour ..... $1. 


Send for the handkerchief today, naming your druggist 
when writing 


STEARNS PERFUMER 
1255 Jefferson Avenue Detroit, Michigan. 


























Crapo Italian Towels 


are made by hand 
~ @ from linen every 
inch of which is 
positively hand 
woven and grass 
bleached. 


The I'nen has sufficient 
body to cause it to absorb 
moisture like a sponye and 
will never wear linty. 

This combined with their 
exclusiveness, durability 
and reasonable price 
makes them the most satis- 
factory towel in the market. 

Improves with use, and 
softer and glossier witheach 
laundering. y make 
the bath a luxury, being 
correct in size, soft yet pro- 
ducing just the proper 
amount of friction. Fringe 
is made by drawing threads 
eae from y of linen. 

We also carry a full line of the toweling 
The J Send for Illustrated Booklet 


ohn M. Crapo Linen Store 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE | 
FOR THE BLIND 


By Helen Keller 


RS. WILLIAM ZIEGLER has recently en- 
M dowed a free monthly magazine for the blind 
of America, a magazine in raised letters that 
they can read with their fingers. It is entitled 
“The Ziegler Magazine for the Blind,” and is 
printed at 1931 Broadway, New York City. Every 
blind person in America who has not already sent 
his name there is requested to do so at once. For 
the new magazine is to be sent free to every blind 
man or woman in the United States who wants it. 
This is a great boon. The cost of embossing 
books and periodicals for the sightless is greater 
than the cost of printing them for the seeing. The 
blind are mostly poor, and there are not enough 
of us to support a good magazine. 

For these reasons the magazines that we have 
are few. At best they are mere collections of 
tantalizing tidbits of news. They give a para- 
graph about the German Reichstag, another 
about the ‘‘Dreibund.” another about a bomb 
exploded in Russia, part of a debate from the 
French Chamber of Commerce, a short notice of 
Secretary Root’s plan for South American trade, 
a mere mention of the President’s message, and 
hardly ever a complete article or story in a number; 
and just as one’s fingers are growing hungrier for 
more, lo, the magazine comes to an end! These 
veriodicals contain no variety of subjects to suit 
lind persons of different tastes and feelings. 
Several of them devote too much space to discus- 
sions of blind persons and of blindness, subjects 
about which we already know more than enough. 

What we have long wanted, what the new maga 
zine will give us, is a periodical whose contents are 
so varied and of such a character that if they were 
in ink print they would interest an intelligent 
seeing man. We shall have enough good articles 
from month to month to keep us in touch with the 
world of events, to enable us to make up our 
minds whether we are anti-imperialists, free traders 
or simplified spellers. The knowledge of the blind 
man about such matters is fragmentary, for he 
must listen to others reading the newspapers, and 
they always omit what he most wants to know. 

Recently I had a Jetter, and I get many such, 
from a blind man in Montana, who was eager for 
something new to read. His few books and papers 
he had read until he knew them by heart, and he 
was willing to exchange them all for one new book. 
It was a joy to send him word about the new maga 
zine, and many blind persons all over the country 
are athirst for the first number. 

Mrs. Zicgler’s magazine is one of the finest gifts 
to the sightless. As a vehicle of culture it will help 
enlighten the blind, and make them wiser, better- 
informed and happier citizens. 


IMPROVING A 
HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


[She looks up and down the street, while her hus- 
band enters sojtly. 

Mr. HusBarpb (aside): It’s a brutal bluff to run 
on the little woman, but that improvement microbe 
has got to go. 

Mrs. HupsBarp: He must have taken acab. I 
know there hasn’t been a car. (Turns as Mr. 
HuBBARD slips behind the screen.) We needn't 
have been so eager. (Weeps ajresh.) But I don’t 
b-blame him. Who wouldn’t be eager to get away 
—from—from such a m-miscrable, c-carping, 
little wretch! I’m everything he says and more. 
(Emphatic pantomimic denial by Mr. HuBBARD. 
She throws herselj into a chair.) Such a night! 
I’ve probably driven him to his d-death. Where is 
there another man so sweet-tempered—and—and 
kind! (Mr. HusBarp reappears, delightedly.) 
And his few faults—I’d rather have them than 
another man’s virtues. (Mr. HUBBARD advances 
as though to take her in his arms.) One can get 
used to—to anything. (Mr. HUBBARD precipi 
tately retires. She springs up and returns to the 
window.) Oh, I can’t bear the thought of the 
long—lonely evening! I must do something! 
(Turning with a relieved expression.) Why, of 
course! The very thing! I'll telephone to the 
club and ask him (sob) and beg him to come home. 
(Runs to the telephone, and seating herselj takes re 
ceiver.) Main 999, please—double nine. Yes. 
(An interval during which Mr. HUBBARD appears 
sevcral times from behind the screen as though on the 
point of making himself known.) 1s this the Union 
Club?—Well, I’d like to speak to Mr. Hubbard, 
please.—Mr. Arthur Hubbard.—Yes, thank you. 
(Waits.) What? Not there! Why, he must be. 
He started more than an hour ago. (Mr. Hus- 
BARD raises his hands heavciward.) Well, nearly. 
I don’t know just the time—but it seems—what? 
The theatre! The idea! Mr. Hubbard never 
goes anywhcre without me. (JJe smiles guiltily.) 
I don’t care what other gentlemen do. I won't 
trouble you any further. Thank you very much. 
(Hangs up.) impertinent creature! To suggest 
—but where is Arthur? Who knows what dread- 
ful thing may have happened? (Walks jrantically 
about.) Suppose he has been run over or beaten 
by footpads! (Runs to the telephone.) Vil tele- 
phone to the police station. 


ox 


(Mr. Hupsarp hurriedly tiptoes to the door and 
opens it. As she turns he stands on the threshold 
smiling somewhat sheepishly. 

Mrs. HusBarb (running toward him): Arthur, 
dear! I\’ve been so frightencd! I thought some- 
thing dreadful had happened. (Drawing him 
forward.) Come to the fire; you must be drenched. 
(Pauses suspiciously and passes her hand over his 
coat.) Why, you’re not even damp! Arthur Hub- 
bard! You haven’t been out of this house. 

Mr. Hupparp: I ran back for my cigar-case— 
and then —— 

Mrs. Husparp: You listened! 

Mr. Husparp (picking up notebook and offering 
it to her): Uere, paint me as black as you think I 
deserve, my love. Pde } 

[She snatches the book and tosses it into the fire. 
Mr. Hussarp (striking an oratorical attitude ): 

And you would shut out all improvement? All 

reaching out toward nobler ideals ? All 

Mrs. Husparp: Everything—if I have you. 
[He holds out his arms and —— | 
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Look for \ 
' } ae Pure, sweet, clean, \ 

on every : ; 

Mattress os 8 a! the way through! 


You want to be sure that the mattress you buy is pure, not filled with 


( “mill sweepings,”’ foul “shoddy” or any other impure materials. You can 
} be sure when you buy the Stearns & Foster for you can know what's inside. 
\ By means of our original ‘‘ Laced Opening’ (patent applied for) we 


show you the quality of the Cotton in the very mattress you buy, and 
make this positive guarant(ee, that should you at any time, to-day or twenty 
years after, open the mattress and find the Cotton different than that 
) shown af the opening we will cheerfully refund the full purchase price. ¢ 
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Stearns & Foster Mattresses are made of selected cotton, felted by our 
Nine layers, two and a half feet high, compressed to 
5 inches—make the most comfortable, enduring mattress you can imagine. 
Our ‘Silk Label’’ mattresses are the highest achievement in mattress- 
Style A is $19.00; B, $17.00; and C, $14.00, according to the quality 
— the length and strength of the fibre — of the cotton used. 
\ On sale at the best furniture and department stores. If your dealer cannot furnish 
youa Stearns & Foster Mattress, DON’T ACCEPT ASUBSTITUTE—write for 
( . our FREE catalog A and full information. YOU WON’T OBLIGATE YOUR- 
No matter where you live vou can get the Stearns & Foster Mattress. 
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are made in Damask Table 
Cloths, Napkins, Towels, Towel- 
ings, Diapers, Huckabacks, Pil- 
low and Embroidery Linens, Art 
Linens in Plain and Fancy 
Weaves, Sheetings, Shirt Waist 
Linens, Cambrics, ete., and can 
be supplied by all good retailers. 
“@ld Bleach” plain Linens de- 
velop intothe most effective Walk- 
ing and Outing Suits and Skirts. 
They can be washed frequently, 
with the assurance that each 
laundering only makes them look 
fresher and better. 


Trade Mark * @1% Bleach” on all goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens sent on request. 


Geo.Riggs &Co., 70 & 72 Franklin St., New York 
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Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Days Hair Switch 


~ Send lock of your hair, and we will maila 
Na) \ 24%4-oz. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
way switch to match. If you find it big bargain, 
¥J remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 switches and 
get your own free. Special shacies trifle more. 
Inclose Sc. postage. Send sample for estimate 
an< free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer's 
Hair Emporium, Dept. A, 18 
Quincy 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 

















We'll Send You This 


SWITCH 
ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you 
may select from our 
large new Catalog illus 
trating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 







a > in Hair Dressings 

¥ oe YY Our immense business, the lar- 
gest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 


big money-saving prices. 


These switches are extra short stem, 


made of splendid quality selected human 
hair, and to match any ordinary shade 
2 oz., 20 in. $ .95 
2oz.,,22in. ... 1.25 
9% e8..96im. .....-.- 8.88 
Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 


Featherw'ght Stemless Switch, 
22 in., natural wavy, 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches 50c. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . 2.45 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's, $6 to $60 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid on approval, If you find it 
perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the amount. If not return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades are 


a little more expensive; write for 
estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains a 


valual le article on “The Proper Care 
of the Hair.’ Write us today 


PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 13, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Matl Order Hair 
Merchants in the World. 














Oily 
Hair 
becomes soft, 


clean and fluffy 


with the use of 
W&B 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


“The Dry Shampoo.” 
Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. Wot injurious. A_ liberal sample 
and our pamphlet “ How to have Handsome Hair” 
mailed on receipt of 10c, Regular size 60c and 
$1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 





















































































Oe er PIRCE. 
The ITHACA 
HALL CLOCK 


a All Charges Prepaid 


We will ship this clock di- 
rect from our factory to you 
upon receipt of your request 
for same. We prepay all 
charges. Give it a thorough 
test asatimepiece. Ifitis not 
what you expected or as rep- 

















resented, ship it back to us, 
charges collect 
Use it 10 days and if satis 


factory, remit us its price, 
$29.50; or §8 first payment 
and $3 per month for eight 
months. 

This beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exactly like pho- 
tograph, cannot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere for several 
times the price we ask. We 
eliminate the profits of sales- 
men, jobbers and retailers, and 
give youthe benefit of this saving. 


DESCRIPTION 


Constructed of polished cherry, 
malhoganized,orpolished,selected 
oak. 

Size — Height 7% feet. Weight 


150 pounds 
Ornaments — Etruscanornaments. 
Solid cast brass, polished Top 


ornaments, brass and silver. Can 
be furnished without ornaments 
if desired 

Crystals — Both doors French,ex- 
tra heavy, polished beveled crys- 


tals 
Dial —12%4 in.square,black Arabic 
figures on cream ground, cor- 
ners rich crimson, illuminated by 
neat gold scrolls 
Movement—Fight:ay. Polished- 
brass visible pendulum. Strikes 


hours and halfhours onsoft-toned 
gong. First-class; accurate. 
Guaranteed to keep per- 
fecttime. State if oak or ma- 
hoganized cherry is wanted. 


If you would consider the 
purchase of this clock, write 
us immediately, requesting 


us to forward itto you, free of 
all charges, for inspection, 
according to above terms. 
THE ITHACA CALENDAR 
CLOCK COMPANY 
Dept. 13, ITHACA, N. Y. 
Established 1865 
Makers of the world- 
renowned Ithaca Calendar 
Clocrs 
If interested in calendar 
clocks, send for catalogue 
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and are receiving more 

favorable comments to- 

day from an artistic stand- 

point than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 


‘ Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a 
vose piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. 
Catalogue, books, etc., 
giving full information 
mailed free. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


158 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Scissors 
“The Straight Trimmer” 


Clean 


the 
thickest 
and thin- 
nest fabrics; 
easiest to 
manipulate; 
never break; 
stay sharp long- 
est because they 
are ‘‘Stielweld.” 
Stielweld means 
a frame pliable, 
tough, proof 
against break- 
age,on which is 
weldedthe most 
perfect cutting 
blade of finest 
crucible steel. 





Best for general 
household use. 
The housekeep- 
er’s comfort as 
it is the tailor’s 
and milliner’s 
necessity. 

“@t This trade 
mark is our 

































satisfaction, 
or money 
back. 









For sale wherever 
good cutlery is sold. 


Our Free Boo 


‘Pointed Sharpness ’’— will make you wise of 
the scissors problem; tells you more about the 
peculiar merits of the Wiss“Stielweld’’ process. 


J.WISS & SONS CO., 15-39 Littleton Ave., Newark, N.J. 








THE PROPHET AND 
THE GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


For the rest of the way she sat with her hands folded 


| Strang has three wives out there.’ 


outside the lap-robe, gazing off into the dark. 
They had nearly reached home when he said 
dryly: ‘‘I don’t know whether I told you that 


,” she replied, in a grave, gentle voice, ‘‘I 
understand all about that.” 


ox 


She woke at intervals all through the night, and 
always she could hear John pacing his room. 


Saturday night it was the same until at midnight | 


he tiptoed downstairs and left the house. He woke 
her coming in—that was at a quarter to five. She 
wondered what he was about— where he had been. 
But at breakfast he was silent. 

Sunday and Monday were long, hard days. 
One thing relieved her. John was not, apparently, 
going to speak again. By Monday afternoon she 

id not feel like seeing anybody and she shut her- 


| self up in her room. 


At half-past four John came home. Why must 
he choose this day to come home early? Worse 
than this, he came upstairs and knocked at her 
door. 

She did not answer at first. 

**Marianne,”’ said he. 

“Yes, John,” she did not know how really 


| steady her voice was. 


| before six,” he added. 


‘*Mother and I are going to drive downtown. 
Do you care to join us?” His voice was steady, 
too. 

**Will—will you excuse me, John?” 

She heard him clear his throat twice. ‘Cer- 
tainly,” he said; then, ‘‘We shall not get back 
Then he returned down- 
stairs. A few moments later she heard them drive 
away. It did not occur to her then that he had 
planned this all out for her. 

It was time for her to go. But she could not slip 
away without a word. And when she tried to write 
a little note to John she couldn’t quite do it. So 
she wrote it to Mrs. Rutter instead and took it 


| downstairs and pinned it on the newel-post. Then 


she stepped back and looked at it and her eyes 
filled. She felt somewhat as those white-clad girls 
in the cathedral must have felt when she saw them 
on Assumption Day, that she was bidding the 
things of this earth good-by. 

white, too; but her dainty dress was covered with 
a long gray cloak. Her hair was parted and it fell 
away in waves over her ears. She gave it a last 
touch now, standing in front of the hat-rack, before 
sey on her bonnet. Then, taking up her hand- 
pag, she quietly slipped out. 


Mrs. Rutter did not see the note at first. John 


| did, and he couldn’t quite make up his mind what 





guarantee of 


| running back toward Burlington. 


to do about it. But when at last she turned to go 
upstairs and took it off the post with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, he quietly took it away from her 
and dropped it into the open fire in the sitting- 
room, and stood moodily watching it burn. 


“Why!” cried Mrs. Rutter, her wits fluttering. | 


‘*What is it, John? Why did you do that?” 

For a moment she thought that he had not 
heard, and she started to repeat her question. But 
he checked her with a motion of the hand. 

‘*Marianne has gone,” he said. ‘‘That’s all.’ 


ex 


It was a fine, late October twilight. Marianne’s 
eyes kindled as she walked out into the dusky 
countryside; her cheeks colored under the touch of 
the breeze; her step was light as a leaf. She felt 
the vigor and plunging courage of this land of 
pioneers. But when she reached the northwest 
road and struck into it, a slight, solitary figure, the 
expansive mood passed. She thought again of the 
cathedral and the girls in white. How wonderfully 
more mystical was her cathedral with the tree- 
trunks for pillars and with stars set in the dome 
of it. 

Strang was waiting, standing in the shadow by 
his horse. He took her handbag and stowed it 
under the seat. Then he helped her in, carefull 
keeping her skirt from brushing the muddy wheel. 
He got up beside her and took up the reins and the 
horse set off at a walk. 

She was sitting up a little stiffly. Her hands 
were clasped on her knees. By leaning back and 
turning his head Strang could see her profile. 
The delicacy of it, and her color and her brilliant 
eyes, worked on his fancy. He let the reins hang 


| and gazed at her. And the man in him, so long 


kept under, began to stir and rouse, and with it 
came swelling up the man’s sense of proprietor- 
ship. His own eyes began to shine, but with an 
emotion different from hers. He shifted the reins 
to his right hand, slipped his left arm about her 
shoulders, and drew her up close against hims 
Another moment and he had put his foot on 
the reins and the horse had stopped; he had her 
with both arms, and was holding her head down 
against his shoulder and was kissing her on the 
mouth. 

For a moment she seemed dazed. Then she 
struggled. 

**Lie still, Marianne,” he whispered; ‘‘lie still. 
You will be happy now—I will make you happy.” 


ot 


She did not reply, but struggled so violently that 
he released her. At once she tried to get to the 
ground. He caught her arm, but only succeeded 
in turning her descent into something like a fall. 
He hurried down after her and started to raise her 
from her knees. 

‘*Don’t touch me!” she said breathlessly. 

Uncertain, he stepped back. She got to a feet, 
and, without even looking in his direction, started 
It was nearly 
dark and the road was so rough that she soon had 
to drop toa rapid walk, but she did not look behind. 
She could feel her pulse beating. After a little she 
thought she heard the horse behind her and she 
took to running again. 

It was a very breathless girl who finally turned 
in at the Rutters’ gate. Her bonnet wasawry. She 
thought her legs would give under her as she went 
up the steps. She saw a light upstairs—in Mrs. 
Rutter’s room—and another light—firelight— 
in the parlor. She turned the knob softly and 
slipped into the hall and stood there catching her 
breath and fumbling at the top button of her 
cloak. It was dark in the hall. She saw John 
in the sitting-room standing before the fire and 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 69 


She was dressed in | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 
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WE caution you against extreme shapes—they are adapted only to extreme figures. 
We have them, beautiful ones, but you need not change to be in style, if your 


present model suits you. 
year, but you will 


You are paying more for most of the things you buy this 
ay no more for the same values in Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets. 


“Security” Rubber Button Hose Supporters are attached, because they insure 
perfect fitting and comfort. They have created in the past few seasons a revolution 


in corset fitting. 


The Warner Brothers Company 


$1.00 TO $5.00 PER PAIR 


New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 


EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
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-Coward- 
Shoe 





The child’s foot develops naturally, the ankles 
strengthen, and walking comes easy in the 
Coward Good Sense Shoe. A natural, comfort- 
able, perfect fitting shoe that is the ideal foot- 
wear for growing feet — protects the Arch. 


For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD, irrn Si 'tew York Gy” 


Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 























Powder Holder 
For a Lady’s Purse 


Dressing Table, or a 
Gentleman’s Traveling Case 





Deposits just the right amount by pressing the pro- 
jecting point, upon a hancikerchief, chamois or hand. 

Aclean,convenient article. Every lady should haveone. 

Holds enough for many days’ use. Cannot leak or get 
out of order. Takes no more room in a purse than a lead 
pencil — is 3&% in. long; full nickeled. Useful many times 
each day—always ready—easily filled — absolutely 
sanitary. Thousands in use. Sent postpaid for 
25c if you cannot obtain one from your dealer. 


o Inventors SalesCo., 441-444 Unity Bldg., Chicago 




















STEWART'S 


SAFETY PINS 
EXCEL AND OUTSELL ALL OTHERS 


Because of their uniform high quality. 
DupLExX SAFETY Pins have absolutely 
guarded spring, preventing tearing of 
fabric. They fasten from either side, but 
cannot slip through. 

Made of stiffer wire than any other pin. 

The fine finish and superior point make 
them pass through cloth easily. Send 4 
cents for sample, worth double the money. 

See that every card bears the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


125 Farrand Street BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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EDDING INVITATIONS T and 

engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work an: inaterial. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,"’ FREE. 

J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 











rm Cheaper than wood —for 
O amental Fence lawns, churches and = 
teries — also heavy steel picket fence —sold direct to .onsume.- 
Catalogue Free. WARD PENCE CO., Box 280, Marion, Ind. 








of thousands of satisfied wearers. 





Proven best by hundreds 
The OMO Dress Shield is 
positively ODORLESS, IMPERVIOUS, HYGIENIC, WASHABLE. 

The OMO is made in every style, all beautifully illustrated in our 
DRESS SHIELD BOOKLET, which gives Dress Shield information 
of value to every woman—IT IS FREE. Send us a post-card NOW. 

We guarantee to replace any garment damaged by an imperfectly made OMO Shield. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 
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Women’s Hosiery 
Famous 


Black Cat 
Brand 


Just as good as our 
stockings, whose 


Children’s 
values are house- 
hold maxims. Women’s Black Cat 
Hosiery has the durability, style 
and finish you so much desire and, 
like our Children’s Stockings, are 
guaranteed to give absolute satis- 
faction as to color and wear. 

For Women — Fashioned to fit from foot to 
knee. Innumerous styles from 
fine lace or open- work to extra 
weights. Black, White and 
colors. Good values at 25c,35c 
and 50c a pair. 

or Men—Extra quality, 
durable, half hose — many 
styles at 25c, 35c and 50c 
the pair. 

For Children —‘The Fa 
mous Leather Stockings, 
No. 15 for boys, No. 10 for 
girls — Double knees, toes 
and heels. Nothing better 
made at 25c the pair. 

Ask your dealer for 
* Black Cat Hosiery ”’ 
or send for booklet. 












Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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SHEETING 


has for more than a half century 
been universally used by house- 
keepers who appreciated that it 
always retains its beautiful pure 
whiteness, and wears far longer 
than ordinary sheeting. Why 
not use the best? 






Ask for “* Dwight Anchor” 
and refuse substitutes. 
If not found, write us for 
samples and information. 


DWIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York 











FAIR AS A LILY 


Thousands of noted women every- 
where enjoy complexions that 
are free from blemishes and are 
as fair as a lily. They are the 
users of Lablache. Its peculiar 
perfume which is extracted 
from flowers adds to its health- 
fulness. Itisinvisible. It makes 
the skin clear, smooth and 
youthful. It is the greatest of all 
beautifiers. 
eum substitutes. They may be danger- 
sus. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. a 
iggists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PROPHET AND 
THE GIRL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


looking down into it. She saw him start and turn 
and then come to the hall door. 

**Who is it?” he said. 

There was no answer. 

**Oh—is it you, Marianne?” 

She nodded, with a little sob. It was foolish, she 
knew that at the time, for he could not see the 
movement. But he came slowly forward, felt for 
her arm, drew her into the light that came through 
the doorway, and gently removing her hands un- 
buttoned her cloak for her and hung it on the hat- 
rack. She mechanically took off her bonnet and 
he laid that on the hat-rack seat. Then they walked 
together into the sitting-room and he pushed the 
easy-chair up behind her and she sat down. They 
were silent for a time. 

“I took the note away from Mother,” he said 
quietly, ‘‘and burnedit. I didn’t think it would do 
any good for her to read it.” 

She did not reply, did not even shift her eyes 
from the blazing hickory logs. 

There was the sound of a carriage pulling up at 
the gate. The night was very still. They could 


hear a light step on the gravel walk and on the | 


front steps; then there came a knock at the door. 

Rutter’s expression changed as he reached for 
the tongs, picked out a brand from the fire and 
lighted a candle. He set down the candle on the 
hall-table and opened the front door, and in the 
half-light he had no difficulty in making out the 
slender figure and tawny beard of James Jesse 
Strang. 

**Good-evening, Strang,” he said. ‘‘Come in. 

Without ceremony he ushered the prophet into 
the sitting-room and drew up a chair where the 
light would fall on him. 

Strang was carrying the handbag. He set it 
down by the hearthstone and looked at Marianne 
but she put up her hand to shade her eyes irom 
him. Rutter stood leaning against the mantel, 
looking down. He was unwilling to leave the 
situation at loose ends. In a minute more Strang 
would be backing out as impulsively as he had 
rushed in. So he finally spoke out. 


” 


rt 

**This business hardly comes in under the laws 
of hospitality, Strang,” he said. ‘‘Of course you 
never would have come here in this way if you 
hadn’t for the moment lost your sense of the game. 
But now that you are here I think we’d better 
understand each other. I want to talk about 
that lead-box business. Will you please liste ny 
Marianne? 1am going to explain the miracle.’ 
He took up the poker, and, stooping over, drew a 
simple diagram in the ashes on the hearth. “This 
is how he did it, Marianne. A miracle was neces 
sary, youknow. The buried-plate racket, as I said 
at the time, was played out. But Strang managed 
the thing very well. He went out to White River 
one night to a place where the bank is steepest, and 
at a spot ten or twelve feet below a big oak tree 
he removed a square of sod. Then with an exten 
sion post-auger—a post-auger, Marianne, is a 
sort of screw— with this contrivance he bored a hole 
into the bank, pointing it up under this oak tree. 
When he had bored far enough—he could tell 
by measuring along the surface of the ground—he 
turned the auger around and pushed in the lead 
box with the butt of the handle. Later he had his 
vision and got at the plates by cutting down the 
tree. His tools he tied together with his earth 
stained overalls, and threw them into the river. | 
have the auger and shovel and overalls upstairs. 
1 also have the large sheet of brass from which he 
cut out his inscribed plates.” 

He finished in an uncomfortable silence. An 
occasional snap from the low-burning fire, the 
pawing of the prophet’s horse, out at the gate 
these sounds seemed very loud. Marianne was 
still shading her eyes. 

Strang waited until he was sure Rutter had said 
all that he had to say. ‘Then he rose, said good- 
night, and walked deliberate ‘ly out to the hall and 
Rutter, pausing only for a glance 
at Marianne, followed him. 

“Oh, Strang,” he said in a low voice, ‘‘one 
moment, please. I want to add that while I have 
no intention of getting after you just now—even 
about that land game of yours—I really think 
you'd better get out of here. Go off somewhere 
where you can’t hurt anybody but yourself and th 
poor fools who will follow you voluntarily.” 

Again Strang waited until all was said, looking 
frankly, sweetly, into Rutter’s eyes. Then he 
went out, unhitched his horse, and drove off 


gr 


Rutter walked slowly back into the sitting-room. 
Marianne had not stirred. He came up to the 
back of her chair and looked down at her. She 
was so girlish, so slender—her little frame was so 
charged with sentiment! The outline of one small 
hand, resting on the arm of the chair, suggested 
dainty, subtle things which, if he could not wholly 
understand, he could, at least, hedge about from 
contact with the realities of this Western life—and 
a very raw and rugged life it was: the kind of life 
that looked you squarely in the eye and told you 
just what it thought of you. The honesty of it 
appealed to Rutter, the baring your chest with a 
laugh to the winds of de -stiny. These winds blew 
strong out here; that was why it was fun to face 
them down; and that was why, when he came to 
think of it, the frailer, gentler things were too often 
roughly swept away. What better work could a 
strong man ask, he thought, than to keep this 
gentler influence, with all its frail, sweet qualities, 
alive out here? 

Timidly her hand came up to her breast, hesi- 
tated, then slid up as far as her shoulder. He 
reached both arms down around her face, taking 
in his grasp not the one hand but both. 

‘“‘It was rather trying,” he said after a while; 
“*but I thought I ought to explain that thing to you. 
And it seemed the best time, before we drop the 
whole business.” 

She started to reply. He bent over. 

‘‘J_J—oh, John, I didn’t listen,” she said. 

For a moment he looked puzzled; then he 
slowly smiled and pressed her hands. He kept on 
smiling and looking down at her hair. 

ohn,” she said—this was a long while later 

Fe I’m hungry.’ 

‘*So am J,” he re plied, still smiling; 
out to the pantry.’ 

He lifted her up and gallantly crooked his elbow, 


“come on 


and they walked out through the dining-room with 


great ceremony, like two children. 
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Paris, 
some Americanized. 


are silk 


“ready made, 
be specially put together. 
Kenyon 
mented as well as stitched. 





or Foreign made. 


G.Kern yon Go 
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are stylish, popular, useful, abso- 
lutely water tight, wind proof and 
dust proof; they are also moretruly = 
feminine than the tailor made raincoat. |@ 
Kenyon styles are imported from 
some reproduced exactly, 


These dainty bright hued coats, 
originally devised for automobiling 
to protect costumes from the strong 
wind, dust or rain, have been adopted 
by Dame Fashion for all outdoor uses, [4 
evening dress and opera cloaks. 
coats with the rubber in- }) 
side odorless and very light. 

Silk coats cannot be had except 
” because the coats must 


Process the seams are ce- 
Our great 
sanitary fire proof factories especially 
equipped for this work have an im- 
mense advantage in manufacturing. 
Kenyon Rubber-Silk Coats are 
the finest of all garments, American 
For sale at the 
best stores or we will see that you 
can get one wherever you live. Full 
information, with illustrations, free. 


627 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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YOU CAN WASH 


ro 
. _ Corset Waists 
lhis garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
coverin one. Illustration 
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M4 a Price $1.00 

ye es LDA ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST , 





THE 
‘cc 99 
& Grand 
Prize 
Soft and pliable, with S/. 
lacings on each side which Loui 
can be adjusted to the com 1904 


fort of the weurer, all steels 
removable. ‘This waist hoids 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing ; 
physical and mental com- / 


fort. It is a boon to the i 
expectant mother, { i ff \ 
° : Yh / 
Price $1.50 4 4 yj 
At Corset Dept. All Stores ' a' f 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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souarer> POULTRY | 





and Almanac for 1907 


many ine co 


contains 220 pages, with 
lorecdt plates of fowls true to life. It 


remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them, It's really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 932, Freeport, Ill. 


tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and | 
















interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 
Something new only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
Street and in society. Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness no draw-strings —no lacing 
-no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them mace at home 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book ‘* Pine- 
Form Maternity Skirt '’ — It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it.. Tells all ae these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and « Gives opinions of 
s, dressinakers anc of pecorin ‘to Days Free T: ial. 
ou get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied w vith line i wm Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, an: ifyou don't findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 













cent paid. Other Skirts— If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 





you—same guarantee—I/lustrate| book free 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N N. oe 


Can You Earn a Living? — 


TRY PERNIN SHORTHAND 
A practical accomplishment. Quickly learned, 
rapid and as legible as print. 
No Shading. No Position. Few Word Signs. 
Thousands of students quic kly and thoror ughly 
prepared for lucrative positions by our Correspond 





| ence Courses ext-books free to pupils. Write 
for trial lesson ; text-book on approval, 
| The Pernin Correspondence Inst., Detroit | 








Beautiful -Thiggs 
| tte] te This unique book costs you nothing. It 
et Home shows you how to obtain beautiful hand- 
. ; made furniture, hammered brass and 
copper ware, direct from our shop at first 
cost. Prices range from $1.00 to$ 10.00. 
A postal will do; write right now. 
ARTS & CRAFTS CO. 
211 MainStreet Buffalo, N. Y. 























$ $ $ In Commercial Art | 


If youhaveev Wing tity: ICan Teach 
You DRAWING. | have been successful J 
myself as an artist,and havetraineda numberof 
illustrators whose names are well-knownto-day. 
A Full Year’s Art Instruction for $30.00 
Write for my illustrated book, ‘A New Door to 
Success,”” which gives full particulars of my 
course. Write now. 

GRANT HAMILTON STUDIO 
Suite 715, Flatiron Bldg. New York City 














ORNAMENTAL FENC 


25 designs, all steel. 
Ifandsome, durable. 
Cheaper than a yous 
fence. Special induce- Taha lik) aM 
mentstochurchand cem = ae) aamee 7 
eteries. Catalogue /ree. S esi Jee 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
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@ From us direct to you! High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. Finest <q, 0 
catalogue in America (showing pins in gold-and- colors) free to any intending buyer. INN 
BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 47, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 








ROG ERS 


AYWViaaatll 


FINISh 


FOR FLOORS 


FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 


ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 


Makes old Floors, old Furniture, old 
Woodwork look new; imparts beauty to 
any wood, new or old, painted or unpainted; 
elegant, cleanly, sanitary, economical; 
dries quickly; does not obscure the grain 
of the wood like paint; is far more 
durable than varnish; does not mar, and 
shows neither heel marks nor scratches; 
not affected by water; can be applied by 
anybody. Rogers Stainfloor Finish is ab- 
solutely the best floor finish made —the 
only one that satisfies practical painters. 
A SAMPLE CAN (enough to cover 20 square 

feet, 2 coats) and A GOOD BRUSH sent, 


express paid, to any 25 Cts 


address on receipt of 
Maile in Light Oak, % 


Dark Oak,Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, 
Malachite Green, 
Transparent. Name 
shade wanted. 
Valuablebookletsrer. 


Detroit 
White Lead Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Derr. B. 























Has 
the pure 
resonant 
tone of the hu- 
man voice; and it 
stays in voice. Requires 
tuning less often than any 
other piano, because of the great 
solidity of construction, It is called 


The Prima Donna of Pianos 


We do not sell the Ludwig as a piece of 
furniture. It zs an elegant piece of furniture; 
but we put extra money and care into the instru- 
nent, not simply into extravagances of the case. 

Catalogue Sent Free 


Sows all Ludwig styles an! also the marvelo: 


us 
nw Ludwig Inner Player Piano. Send for it today. 
Ludwig & Co., 970 Southern Boulevard, N.Y. 


Keith’s Wonder House 





































? How So Complete For The Cost, $2400 ? 
Answer: Simplicity and Economy of Structural Detail. 
3 DIFFERENT FLOOR PLANS forthis exterior and 193 
others in our No.5 Book. Only $1. e have many 
other books of plans of model homes as follows :— 
78 Cottages lessthan $800 50 | 194 Cstg. 
90 Costing $800to$1200 50 174 * 
136 Catg.$1200to$1600$1.00 189 “ 
178 “* $1600to$2000 1.00 154 “ 


53000 1.00 
3000 to$4000 1.00 
$4000andup’d 1.00 





die WINNING 





THE KEITH CO., Architects 322 Bennepin Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





| WHEN MEN COME IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


‘Estelle and Doctor Horton,’’ he said. “Can 
you—lI want you to come with me.” 
“Not Bruce; oh, not Bruce!’’ cried Estelle, 


clasping her hands, while Elizabeth mechanically 
picked up her medicine-case. 

Harvey stopped her. 

**Not dead, little sister,”” he said brokenly to 
Estelle. ‘‘And, Doctor Horton, you won’t need 
your bag, but Carbury -” 

‘*Oh, have mercy and tell me!” cried Estelle. 

“*It’s-a fire,” said Harvey; ‘‘the old building 
where Bruce and Carbury were holding classes to- 
night was burned. There were a hundred little 
boys—and it’s a regular fire-trap ——” 

Elizabeth had dropped her bag. ‘‘Is he dead 
—Mr. Carbury?” she asked hoarsely. 

‘‘Neither of them,” said Harvey; ‘but badly 
burned getting the children out—and they can’t 
tell” —his voice broke—‘‘ but I knew you’d come, 
Estelle, and Carbury asked for Doctor Horton.’’ 

Estelle leaned half-fainting against the wall. 

**We’ve no time to lose,”’ Elizabeth said. ‘‘ Have 
you an automobile, Mr. Martin?” 

Harvey nodded. Then Elizabeth turned to me. 

‘*Ilf anything happens to him,” she said tensely, 
“Til never forgive you. 
time. I’d have known from the first that I loved 
him if it hadn’t been for your nonsense. 
ruined my life and Estelle’s as well as your own.” 

Then she went downstairs, while Harvey drew 
Estelle toward the door. 


yet.” ; 
And so they two went with never a word for me. 


I’ve loved him all the | 


You've | 


**Come, little sister,’’ he said, ‘‘we’ll save him 


Estelle, whom I had loved and cared for so long, | 
had turned from me at the crisis of her life, and | 


gone, leaning on Harvey. Elizabeth, my house- 
mate for years, had left me with bitter words. 
Harvey had simply not spoken to me at all. 


ot 


I went into the dining-room and sat for a long 
time quite still. My brain whirled and I could not 
think. Then I stopped trying to think and let 
myself feel only. At first 1 was unable to realize 
the danger to Bruce and Mr. Carbury. I only felt 


| that whatever happened I should lose Estelle and 


| faintly shone. 


| Brow 


Elizabeth. I knew now why I had instinctively 
sought the dining-room. Here we had discussed 
the little housekeeping details; here we had gos- 


And now it was all to be ended. 

I knelt on the floor by the cushioned window- 
seat. The late moon slipped a thin light through 
the window and across my hair. I lifted my head 
and looked about the little room. The table and 
chairs gloomed dimly; the dishes on the plate-rack 
I could see the old Sheffield tea- 
near it a set of little ancient breakfast-cups. 
many fingers had touched them! I felt now 
arog nd the human significance of these things. 

eople had lived among them; had hoped and 
suffered and loved each other, and had made 
sweet all the little details of daily living. Happy 
glances had been exchanged over the breakfast- 
set: a worn hand that had lifted the teapot had 
been lovingly touched. 

A month before I should have scoffed at such 
reflections as sentimental, but alone, in the dim 
moonlight, I was learning. My life, my views, had 





| been one long example for Elizabeth and Estelle. | 
| How I had sneered at clinging women; how in- 
temperate my words had been at their weakness | 
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and pettiness. 
Elizabeth had told me that she had chosen a med- 
ical course because love had not come into her life. 

“*T should have been glad to be loved,” she had 
said; ‘‘ but, failing that, | became a doctor because 
you can help and mother a good many people so.” 

And all these years, when I had taken for our 
ideal the scientific spirit, to harden, or, as I called 
it, strengthen myself, I had helped to atrophy poor 
Elizabeth. And little Estelle! how I had rejoiced 
that she was not to marry, but to be the shining 
example of what women could do in scholarship. 
Now I saw things differently; now I knew what a 
woman’s real education was. 

Presently I began to think of Mr. Carbury and 
Bruce. What if they did not live? What if happi- 
ness had come too late to Estelle and Elizabeth? 
I had supposed I was suffering uttcrly as it was, 
but now a deeper misery settled upon me. What 
if they had lost everything, ol through me, 
through me? Deep, strangling sobs shook me, and 
I wept as I had never wept before. 


ox 


Soon I heard a heavy footfall, and Katie shuf- 
fled into the room, a wide-eyed, round-faced appa- 
rition with tangled hair. 

“Tare and ages!” she cried, dropping down 
beside me; ‘‘ what’s the matther, thin, mavourneen ? 
Has he written you he loves some wan ilse bet- 
ther?” 

Laughter mingled with my sobs, and Katie ran 
for water. 

When I told her all that had happened she said: 

“*Niver fear; they’ll git well oa you and me’ll 
be dancin’ at two weddin’s. Troth, Misther 
Carbury’ll nade a docthor all to himsilf, fur he’s 
t’in as a rail, and no sinse about his ’atin’ at all.’ 

‘**You and I shall be all alone then, Katie.” 

“Well, Miss, I hope I’ll niver have to lave you. 
I hope to see you in your own home yit, though.” 

‘This is my own home,”’ I said coldly. 

‘*Ah, I didn’t mane that,” she said. 


Then she | 


I remembered now that long ago | 





added, “Sure, ’twas rare glad I was whin I see | 
thim t’ree min comin’ to kape comp’ny wid yez. | 


School-teachin’ ain’t very aisy worruk.” 

‘‘Why, Katie, Katie,” I said. ‘‘Do you want 
us to marry for a home?” 

“*Sure, Miss,” she said slowly. ‘‘I dinnaw about 
marryin’ fur a home, but I’d not let nawt’in’ stop 
me if I t?ought I’d the right man fur the home.” 

‘*Few women do,” I said. 

‘Oh, I dinnaw, Miss. Sure, I’d had me own 
home now but fur a silly notion. I kep’ comp’ny 
wid a foine young man, wance—clerk in a whole- 


coffee fur breakfast—an American habit he’d got 
—and me tay; and he wanted to go to Holy Angels 


| to church and me to Saint Agatha’s.”’ 


| 





** How silly!” I said. 

‘*We quar’led and quar'led. I see now I cud 
have made both tay and coffee, and we cud have 
took turruns goin’ to church.” 

‘*How silly!” I repeated. 

‘Well, Miss,” said Katie, ‘‘it’s all in yer moind 


| whether a t’ing’s silly or not. ’Twas a big t’ing to 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 71 


| Sale place he was, and drawin’ good pay. And what | 
did we split up over, d’ye t'ink? Why, he wanted | 


- ' | think of Egg-O-See as A 
siped and laughed, forgetful of our serious occupa- | ivi 
tions. 
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Warm it in a 


HE coming of Egg-O-See 
causes enthusiasm in the 
family. It’s a food that ap- 
peals to the appetite, satishes and 
delights it, and then goes about its 
work of giving strength to the 
entire system. 
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T is a "festive board" where 





Egg-O-See is served. It brings 
good nature, pleases all sorts of 
appetites, and helps digestion by its flake- 
like form and the unique food value of 


Egg-O-See process. 
Cold Days Demand Energy 


and Egg-O-See supplies it ously to old and young. 
Children grow rugged and healthy on Egg-O-See, and grown- 
ups find it gives them steady nerve and clear heads. Don't 
IET; it is a natural, delicious, 


energy-giving food which poe one in touch with nature and 
brings such gratifying results and overflowing life that it soon 
proves the 


mistake one makes in eating too much indigestible 
meat and pastry. Be natural by eating nature's food. ° 
one can be natural with an appetite which has been felsely 
educated. Back to nature via Egg-O-See and outdoors. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canada the price of Egg-O-See is 15 cents, two packages 
for 25 cents. : 

How to get well, keep well by natural means — bathing, exer- 
cise, food, etc. — a w to use Egg-O- for every meal 
in the week is told in our expensively prepared booklet, 
*. back to nature,”’ sent free. We are glad to send it. 
You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
812 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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No.10. Single 
Collar and Haime 
Ilarness for 
Bugyy, Stanhope 
or Surrey. Price 
complete with 
Nickel or Imita- 





tion Rubber Trim- 
mings, $15.60. 
As good as sells 


for $5 to $6 more. 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third 
of a century. We ship for examination 
and approval and guarantee safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price. 
WE ARE THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 

selling to the consumer exclusively. We 


make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 
Harness. Send for large, free catalogue. 











No. 313. Coommy Top Surrey with Automobile Style Seats. 








Price complete, $73.50. As good as sells for $25.00 more. 











PROFIT 


instead of loss. 


SATISFACTION 


instead of disappointment. 


and recommended by leading Agri- 





cultural Experiment Stations and expert 
Poultrymen are 


CYPHERS 


Incubators and Brooders. 


Write for FREE 260 page Catalogue entitled 
“How to Make Money With Poultry and 
Incubators,” containing photographs of 

leading poultry plants and_ exhibitors, 
valuable chapters on Poultry Rais- 
ing and list of Poultry Supplies. 


Address nearest office. 
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HONESTLY! 


THIS MORRIS ROCKER IS 


GIVEN 


withan orderof yourown selection 
from our 150 kinds of 
guaranteed Pure Foods 
and Soaps. Isn’t it rea- 
sonable that you can get 
more for your money if 
you supply these house 
hold necessities direct 
from our Factory anddo 
away with the middle- 
men’s profits? Wegive 
you this saving in pours of over 1000 
premiums with orders of from $2 up on our Soaps, 
Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, Flavorings, Toilet 
Jeeds, etc. ‘lest 6bur goods before you buy. 
We give 30 days Free Trial. No money in 
advance. Send postal for large catalog with 
ladies’ style book and sample of soap free 


Crofts & Reed, Austin Ave., Dept. 583, Chicago, Ill. 
— 
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For Ironing Day, ~ 
Put a teaspoonful 
of melted paraffine 
in the starch on 
ironing day. It less- 
eus the work by half 
and givesa beautiful gloss 
to the clothes. 


Pure Refined 


Paraffine 


also keeps the irons from sticking. Wrap a 
bit of muslin round a piece and rub it on 
the hot face of the iron. Paraffine is handy 
for a multitude of household uses— best 
thing known to seal jelly cups and fruit jars 
airtight. Pure Refined Paraffine comes in handy 
size cakes. Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
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EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter Design, 
sent in a dainty Easter box, by mail, om 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. 
Our beautiful catalogue 
containing 
thousands 



















Cue , 
of Easter gifts, wedding ©”% 
resents, fine leather goods, 
ewelry, silverware, etc., sent 
upon receipt of postal. The Warren Mansfield Co., 
Gold and Silversmiths, 254 Free St., Portland, Me. 
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EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,28. 11th St., Richmond, Vs 








ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 





GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 

1907 tells all about pure-bred poultry and de- 

scribes and illustrates varieties. 10 beautiful 

natu color plates. Gives reasonable prices for 

stock and eggs; how to cure diseases, kill lice, 

make a This valuable hook only_10 cents. 
B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 
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38 years 
represents the 
experience and 
goodwill behind 
every pair of the famous 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


the Keen Kutter trade mark being 
an infallible guide and absolute 
guarantee of worth. When you 
buy a pair of shears or scissors of 
any kind --large or small—for any 
use—safeguard yourself by ask- 
ing for the kind marked 
“Keen Kutter.” 
Keen Kutter pocket knives for men 
and women are the very best made. 
Under the trade mark and motto 
shown below is sold a full line of 
Keen Kutter cutlery and tools. 
Scissors Book sent free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 
St. Louis and 
New York, 
U.S.A. 






















































































“é The 
Recollection of 
Quality Remains 
Long After the 
Price is For- 
gotten.”’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 
















The 


Hook 
of 


Safety 
Easy to Hook 
Prevents Accidental Unfastening 
No Tarnish No Rust 
Economical 


24 hooks, 24 eyes, 24 invisibles on each card. 
Write for illustrated booklet, ‘Modern 


Dress Fastenings,” of interest to every 
woman. Free on receipt of dealers name. 











Tne B1-Locx Hook anno Eve GmPany 
Rocnesrer, New Yorn. 
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England’s Favorite 
Dentifrice *°2 t2" 


in Use 


Will makeyourteeth pearly whiteand sound. 
Removes tartar, preserves the gums. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
ontains the most valuable vegetable B 
antiseptics for cleansing the mouth. At 

all good stores—Sold in Pots and Tubes. 
SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS: 
P.R. Arnold & Co., New York 


Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago 








WHEN MEN COME IN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


us at the toime, and maybe no sillier than some 
av thim ideas the docthor had whin she trun down 
Mr. Carbury.” 


‘“*Katie, you’ve been listening at the doors,” I | 


said. 


I hear,” she retorted. ‘‘But Lord love ye, Miss, I 
ain’t goin’ to quar’! wid ye at four in the mornin’. 
Go to bed, now, darlint.’’ 

“‘Oh, Katie,”’ I said. ‘‘I’ll be lonely now.” 

She threw her strong, warm arms about me. 
**God bless you, acushia,” she said. ‘Sure, I'll 
niver lave you and I’ll see your face happy yit.” 

I kissed her and she shuttled out, while I went to 
my own room and bathed my tired face and 
smoothed my hair, thinking of Katie’s absurd little 
love-story, and of its bearing on my own life. 


‘*Whin people beller all over the place av coorse | 


I dragged through the time till six o’clock, when 


the telephone-bell rang, and Harvey’s voice spoke 
to me. 

‘I should have telephoned to you before,” he 
said, ‘‘but I had nothing to tell. The doctors say 
they’ll pull through.” 

“*Oh, I’m so glad,” I cried, clasping my hands 
with the receiver between theni. 

‘*Bruce is burned on the hands and body, but his 
face escaped. 


Mr. Carbury, however, will be | 


slightly scarred on the cheek, and he was almost | 


smothered, 
revive him.” 

‘*And Estelle and Elizabeth?” 

‘“*They’re still here. They were allowed to stay 
all night on account of Doctor Horton’s pull.” 

‘*So her career has been of some use, after all,’’ 
I said with a sarcasm I was far from feeling. 

‘It seems so,”’ Harvey replied. 
know again later in the day how they are.” 

or 

And that was all. I hardly know what I ex- 
pected, only—only it was so cold to say, ‘‘I should 
have telephoned before but I had nothing to tell.”’ 
Just a word of hope or encouragement would have 
meant so much to me during that bitter night. 


too. They thought they’d never 


| And yet, I asked myself angrily, did 1 not despise 


| wore on, however, without him. 


didn’t neurone till late 


women who leaned ? 

I spent an hour or two alternately scorning my- 
self and being angry at Harvey. Then I began to 
wonder why he did not come. He had said nothing 
about coming, but—I expected him. The morning 
Katie set an 
appetizing luncheon before me but I could not eat 
it. The afternoon brought me two letters of grati- 
tude from students to whom I ‘‘had been an inspi- 
ration.” 


““T’ll let you | 


I tossed them into the waste-basket. I | 


paced up and down the floor of my library, asking | 


myself who this new creature was, fighting and | 


suffering like a primitive woman. 

It was five before he came, grave and tired. 

**You look done up,”’ he said as he took a seat 
beside me on the sofa. 

**Ves,” I murmured. 

‘*Here is a note from Doctor Horton,” he said. 

I opened it listlessly and read: 

‘* Dearie: | was a brute to you. 

I take it back. It isn’t true—except just a little bit 

of it. I’llcome some time when he is asleep, or maybe 

you could come down here so that I can be on hand 

if he needs me. Anyway, send me some clothes and 

half of Estelle’s neckwear, and you might put in one 

of her powder-boxes. Don’t worry, and forgive me. 
** Always yours ELIZABETH.” 

“PS, I'd like Estelle’s cold cream.” 

I laughed at the letter, but my heart was lighter 
that Elizabeth had forgiven me. ‘‘And Estelle?” 
I asked. 

‘*The poor child is asleep, worn out. 
her best love and a note, too.”’ 

I read her dear words. Well, she didn’t love me 
less, evidently, and was only passionately regretful 
if she were disappointing me. 

I smiled at Harvey. ‘‘They’ve not given me up 
entirely, it seems,” 1 murmured. 

‘‘No; people don’t do that with you.” 

“You ok tired, too,” I said after a pause. 

‘*T’ve not slept yet; had to go down to the office 
after I telephoned you, and I’ve just left there.” 

‘*You’ve had luncheon, of course?” 

‘*‘No; I was hoping you'd ask me,” he said. 

I hurried to Katie. 

‘*Sure, Miss,’’ she whispered, looking furtively 
through the door at Harvey, ‘‘I’ll give him the best 
’atin’ he ever had, and quick, too. If he don’t 
shpake today he’ll niver shpake.” 

It was useless to reprimand her, and in any case 
I was done with trying to form people’s views. I 
went back to Harvey. As I took a chair he said: 

‘*You’ll be lonely without them.” 

“‘Oh, I shall get along,” I said. ‘‘I’ll find some 
nice woman to live with.” 

Harvey changed his seat to one nearer me. 

er 


She sent 


‘‘Some other woman with a career?” he asked. 
‘*T suppose so.” 
Harvey appeared to be considering. ‘‘There 

aren’t very many of them in the world,” he re- 

marked. ‘‘ You'll have a small choice.” 

‘“‘Oh, I shall get along,”’ I said wearily. I rose 
and went to the window, looking through a mist of 
tears at the blue waves under a brilliant June sun. 
Harvey followed me. . 

“*T was sorry to leave you last night,’’ he said. 

“You didn’t even tell me good-by, and you 


” 


blushed. 


myself anc 


Then I caught 


Harvey drew a long breath. ‘‘ Dearest,” he said, 


‘*can’t we begin all over?” 

“*You said the other night that you were a con- 
tented bachelor.” 

He put his arm about me. 
It was 
only in that hour last night that 1 felt sure you’d 
see things differently. When one is so near death 
as that one knows how one’s own life should go.” 


‘*That was because | 
| I was trying to make the best of things. 


‘I’ve always loved you,” I said, ‘but I killed it 


for a while. I was wrong —— 

He put his fingers over my lips. 
you reproach yourself again. Since you know 
that love should come first ——” 

We looked out silently at the waters. 
ment I did not feel ecstatic happiness, only a quiet, 
great peace. But soon, as we stood there, little 
thrills of joy crept into my heart. 

“Oh, Harvey,” I cried, ‘I believe I can grow 
young again, and I’ve wasted ten years of our 
lives —” 

Harvey drew me close. “T can’t regret any- 
thing at this moment, can you ?” he whispered. 

No, I couldn’t; and I think I have’ regretted 
nothing since. 

THE END 


**T’ll never let | 


For a mo- | 


I was half wild and 
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REGULAR SHAPE 


HIGH POINT SHAPE 


are made in 
SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO. 
Each kind has a reason. 


Women differ physically. 


Every pair contains a guar- 


A trial will show you which 
kind is best adapted to your 
physical make-up. 


antee slip. 


Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is 


worth reading, and sent free on application. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
721 723 725 727 Broadway 


If you buy shields large 
enough and sew them in 
properly, we will be responsi- 
ble for the result. 


They can all be washed 


and ironed and sterilized. 
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Just the Thing for Spring 


As light on the fool as a 
glove on the hand, 


May be Carried in Pocket or Handbag 
All the protection of a Storm Rubber but 


even be 


does not draw the foot. Can 
kept on indoors without discomfort or 
slipped on or off in an instant. 


Ask 


your dealer or we will send post-paid 
for 75c. Order by size and width of shoe. 
Specify wide or nar- 


row toe. 


Booklet on 


‘* Correct Dress’’ sent 
free if you will give 
your dealer’s name. 


SO-LITE RUBBER CO., 


50 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 





Ask for the Rubbers 


in the i ttle Scote 
Plaid Purse, 
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When you buy hooks and eyes always be sure 


UNIQUE HOOKS 
WITH NEW 


wherever a goa! hook 
neede:|. 


sizes — white or black. 
them — ten cents a card 


and insist on having 


Giant Invisible Eye 


The only perfectly secure fastener. 


goods as with ordinary wire eye. 


Can be used 
and eye or fastener is 


Thread eyes cannot pull loose from 


Made in four 
Your dealer can supply 


PREE SAMPLE CARD sent if you givens name 


and address of your dealer anid) dressmaker 
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THE UNIQUE MANUFACTURING C 
21 Canal Street, Derby, Conn. 


oO. 


| Mae mee Var Pm 


A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are No Hooks 





anxious to testify to its merits The illus No Clasps 
trations tell what space does not allow us No Eyelets 
to print. The Back View shows the man No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will li No Heavy 
naturally throw your chest forward, Steels 









erect thus 
broadening 
the chest, 
expanding ‘ 
the lungs and 2 
Strengthening 
the heart and 


Stomach 
* Patented 


? $1.00 Ask your 
: lesiee or SAHLIN 
$1.50 It is your guarantee 
against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order with dealer's name 
Two styles: high or low ust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. Best grade 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 
prepaid. Give bust and waist 
measure and length of waist from 
armi-pit to waist line. Write for inter- 

esting catalogue. Free 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY 

1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


“STORK” PANTS 
For Baby WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby’s Dresses =, 

Dry and Sweet ¢ a 
White, lig lit adjustable, 
comlortable. kasily 
cleansed. Will not 
irritate or sweat. In- 
dispensable to every 
mother,50c. Made from 


“STORK” SHEETING 


(Trade mark Rey. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
The daintiest of waterproof fabrics for the baby's 
crib, for the sick bed, and all household purposes. 
36-inch wide, $1.00 a yard—light and 
heavyweight. 54-inch wide, $1.50 
a yard — heavyweight. 
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Buttun Neatly Over Kegular 
Jiaper. 


Also made from “ STORKK " Sheeting — 
“STORK"™ Plain Bibs, 25c.; “STOKK’" 
Catchall Bibs, 50c.; “* STORK " Diaper Bags 
(Black and White Check), 50 Ask your 


Dry Good's dealer, and look for the trade 
mark “STORK.” 


Free pee t(sca shecten 
THE STORK CO., Dept. K-1, Boston, Mass. 





Baby Sponge 
ilso bouklet). 

















SIX 


sample copy and Music Herald. 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CENTS EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 


Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 
Instruction Books, 


Send three two-cent stamps for 


Catalog F. 


ree. 








. RAISE SILKWORMS 
Latest Pastime— Ri'35,3"RvoRMs 
My booklettelling all aboutit mailed with 100 Eggsfor Hatching, 25c. 
DR.CECIL FRENCH, Naturalist, Washington,D.C. 
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Putnam Fadeless Dyes 


Do not stain the hands or spot the kettle, except 
package. Write for free booklet — How to Dye, Bieach and 


F rm oe 


Ask your druggist or sent postpaid at 10c per 
ix Colors. Ro B° U; 


MONROE DRUGC nionville, Mo, 
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The F 
Wonderful ff 
Fabric 


Superior / 
to A 


A Petticoat of Heatherbloom similar to this sells for $2.50 and up. ] A Petticoat of Heatherbloom similar to this sells for $3.50 and up. 


In silk it would cost from $6 to $8. In silk it would cost $10 to $12. 





—_ 





Swish and Rustle, Shimmer, Sing —thus do the glories of dainty Heatherbloom Taffeta fascinate every woman. 
Heatherbloom is one of the famous Hydegrade fabrics. 

Heatherbloom is not silk — it is really more than silk, for it possesses every one of its beauties without one of its faults. 
Silk cuts and cracks after a few times’ wear ; Heatherbloom will not split nor break, even in the creases of a petticoat where 
dust and constant friction subject the goods to a test few other fabrics could stand. 

Even after close scrutiny Heatherbloom tricks the skill of an expert by its close resemblance to silk. You grasp a piece 
of it in your hand, feel its soft, silky texture, hear its dainty rustle, let its lustrous sheen delight your eye ; and its beauty alone, 
to say nothing of superior wearing qualities, will lead you to choose Heatherbloom in place of silk for most uses. 

For linings of all kinds, drop skirts, underslips, petticoats, under bodices, and all similar purposes, Heatherbloom is used 
and recommended by the leading dressmakers everywhere. Mrs. Osborn, New York’s famous fashion authority, says of it: 
‘‘ Heatherbloom is an ideal material. Wherever silk taffeta would ordinarily be used, or where economy is an object, it comes 
in nicely for lining purposes.” 

150 shades; 36 inches wide; 40 cents a yard—lining counters everywhere. There are many imitations of Heatherbloom ; 
your protection against them lies in the trade-mark stamp on the selvage. Insist upon seeing it. 


Ready-Made Petticoats of Heatherbloom 


Nowhere are the charms of Heatherbloom more daintily displayed than in these beautiful ready-to-wear petticoats. Two of 
them are shownabove. They are richly made and represent the latest and highest achievement in fashioning fine garments. Acceptable 
with any gown, for any occasion. Outlast three of silk. 50 shades; $2.50 and upward —at ready-to-wear departments everywhere. 


Be sure you see the trade-mark label (shown LOOM 
at the left) stitched in the waistband of B 
each petticoat. None genuine without it. HEAT 

If you have difficulty in securing either piece goods or petticoats 

write us and we will see that you are supplied. Upon request Unless this trade-mark is on o 


we will send samples free — also beautiful Heatherbloom 4 ectongs of cooty wand 7 
: of piece goods it is #@ 
Booklet written by Mrs. Osborn. 


/ not genuine. 
] 47 
A.G. HYDE & SONS, / 
/ 
/ 
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361-363 Broadway, NewYork City. 


Makers of Hydegrade Textiles. 
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As I See the Spring Fashions 


By Mrs. Ralston 


HE new fashions are more practical 
than they have been for a long time 
—really economically practical— 
because there are so many fashions 
that every one can be suited, and each 
especially popular fashion seems to 
have sprung from a practical need. 
First, let us begin with costumes. 
There is a decided return to favor of 
the costume—by this I mean the skirt 
with bodice to match which now replaces, to a great extent, 
the coat-and-skirt suit worn with separate waists. Costumes 
are suitable for both street and house wear; for semi-dress 
occasions voiles, silks and the other light-weight materials 
are used in their construction. The separate coats and 
wraps to wear with these costumes I shall speak about later. 

The modified Princesse and the guimpe Princesse are two 
favorite styles for costumes, and in many instances the 
waist and skirt are made separately and mounted on a Prin- 
cesse foundation; this gives the one-piece effect, but it makes 
the handling of the garment easier for the home dressmaker. 





HE pinafores and jumpers and the guimpe Princesse 

dresses are so greatly in favor at present—because they 

are both practical and pretty—that I feel I must give them a 

special description. Silk will be very much used for this 

style of dress, also voile. In the silks, the chiffon weight is 

preferred; pongees, tussahs, shantungs and the always- 
reliable foulards make suitable selections. 

If you want a sensible dress to wear every day and one 
that you can also use as a street dress with a separate wrap, 
you wii! naturally select material such as cashmere or nun’s 
veiling, trimiaed simply with bands of the same, with braid 
or with bias folds of taffeta. The guimpe or blouse to wear 
with such a dress should be of a plainer style than the elab- 
orate lace or embroidery-trimmed blouses worn with the 
more dressy skirts and short Etons of silk. 

Then there are the strictly tailor-made pinafore and 
jumper costumes made of serge, the chiffon broadcloths 
and the medium-weight worsted materials. The skirts of 
these are made quite plain and perfectly smooth-fitting 
around the top, trimmed at the foot with set-on folds or 
simply stitched. The neck and large armhole are trimmed 
to match, and the whole costume is very simple and strictly 
tailored in effect. With these costumes are worn perfectly 
plain, tucked shirtwaists with three-quarter or full length 
sleeves finished with cuffs. For outdoor wear such a cos- 
tume is completed with a short tailored jacket of tan, 
Oxford gray, navy blue or black. 


VERY one will want a jumper this spring and summer. 
It is suitable to wear at almost any time; then, too, 
it offers all sorts of economical suggestions for using last 
year’s clothes. I have tried to show in this number of THE 
JouRNAL a few of the possibilities of this model; for instance, 
on the page of ‘‘ New Shirtwaists and Blouses” you will see 
in jumper pattern No. 3090 a suggestion for transforming 
any old blouse or bodice into the new fashion. This may 
readily be done by adding to your old waist the upper por- 
tion of this design, which will give you the new wide effect 
at the shoulders and the large armhole. This upper portion 
of the jumper could be made of another material which 
would combine with your old blouse. The pretty, graceful, 
draped effect in the jumpers and pinafores is one of their 
chief novelties. 

Under these pinafores and jumpers quite plain shirtwaists 
are worn, made in both the thin and the heavier white cotton 
materials—depending upon the style of jumper with which 
the waist is to be worn. 


ERHAPS it would be well to say that all the spring 
jackets and coats are short—very short, and the dressier 
they are the shorter they are made. The every-day coat, to 
wear with either the voile or the silk costume, and to com- 
plete the pinafore or jumper costume, is a tight-fitting jacket 
or a pony coat. The pony coats for spring are quite differ- 
ent in cut from those of last winter; the new ones are semi- 
fitting in the back and are cut a trifle shorter; the sleeves 
are three-quarter length—just long enough to turn the 
elbows comfortably. Many of these coats are made with 
little set-in waistcoats of embroidery; this helps out when 
altering last year’s coat, as embroidery to match can be 
added to the sleeves, also to form a collar piece around the 
neck. 

The tight-fitting coats are cut hip-length, and are made 
either double or single breasted; the single-breasted style is 
usually preferred for spring and summer; these coats are 
made with either three-quarter or long sleeves. The chief 
difference between the new and the old styles is in the back 
of the coat, which is not seamed, as was the corset coat of a 
year ago. The new ones are cut with one lengthwise seam 
from the outer edge of the shoulder, to give the breadth 
across the shoulders now seen in the new fashions. Or they 
are cut with the seam from the centre of the shoulder to the 
waist-line, to give the straight, square look to the coat, which 
is also fashionable. Designs No. 3085 and No. 3083 on the 
page of “ New Street Clothes for Spring,” in this number of 
THE JOURNAL, illustrate such coats. The seams in the back 
should, of course, carry out the same lines as the seams in 
the fronts of the coat. 


OR separate wraps for general wear, for traveling and for 

all sorts of odd purposes, the cape wraps are the new 
models, and these are practical, too. They are big, loose, 
“easy-to-get-into” wraps and are all variations of the cape 
idea. They will be much used in the silks for summer. 
These cape wraps are made in all materials—from the 
rough homespun to the finest crépe de chine—to fit every 
woman’s needs and pocketbook. 

Capes, as a trimming, are very much used on all the 
separate little jackets and Etons for spring; in fact in many 
of the Etons the sleeves are omitted entirely and deep shoulder 
capes take their place—and they look very well indeed. 


TONS and boleros will be worn more than ever, in fact all 
manner and shapes of new little wraps will be the fashion; 
it is difficult to decide by just what name to call each of 
them—some look like capes and some like Etons. Many 
of these little wraps are made with small shoulder linings— 
the tops of the sleeves also being lined—to hold them on with 
comfort, so that they may be fastened in front or left open. 
The Eton and bolero will not only be worn as a part of 
the two-piece, semi-tailored suit, but they will be quite as 
much used as separate, small wraps to wear with voile and 
silk costumes. When worn as separate wraps they are 
usually made of chiffon broadcloth or taffeta and trimmed 
with braid or embroidered bands of the silk. A rather 
dressy type of Eton is made with short sleeves and with full- 
ness in the under-arm body, the front and the back being cut 
plain. This fullness under the arms is gathered into a short 
belt and suggests the modified Empire style. Now this may 
sound alarming and elaborate, but it is not, I assure you, 
and I have given a design showing this effect on the page, in 
this issue of THE JOURNAL, entitled “‘ New Street Clothes for 
Spring.” The little cape Etons I have not the room to 
illustrate in this issue, but I shall do so next month. The 
Eton, of the two-piece suit with a short walking-skirt, is 
more closely fitted than the dressier little wrap. It is cut 
with a rather broken line at the lower edge, the front being 
shorter than the back, or vice versa. This is quite new and 
the fashion is a pretty one, as it shows the waist-line. 


KIRTS are exceedingly plain and simple, but there are 
many varieties under one general head. To begin with 
the dressy skirts: these are long, not with a trail, but touch- 
ing the ground at the sides and back. These skirts are worn 
for afternoons and, of course, for evenings; this length is 
the newer fashion for all street skirts of a dressy type, espe- 
cially those of tailored afternoon gowns. Of course, this is 
not a practical fashion and not one that will be generally 
adopted. The skirts for practical people are still made short. 
In short skirts there are two lengths: for the business girl’s 
dress and for rainy-day wear the skirt is cut just ankle- 
length—a very short walking-skirt, clearing the ground 
fully three or three and a half inches. This length skirt 
will be exceedingly popular for the linen and duck skirts 
for midsummer wear. Then there is the short skirt—just 
clearing the ground—which we have been wearing. 

All the skirts are variations of three models: first, the 
gored skirt; second, the circular; and third, the modified 
circular—which is a practical combination of the other two, 
giving all their good points and none of their bad ones. The 
gored skirt is really the only one to use in the washable 
materials, but for the spring tailored and semi-tailored suits 
of light-weight woolens the circular and modified circular 
skirts. will be more generally used. 

Plaited skirts we cannot let go out of fashion—they are 
too pretty and can be made so that they do not sag and lose 
their shape, as a plain circular skirt must do, more or less. 


E ALL need separate skirts of black, dark blue or 

shepherd’s plaid in black and white to wear not only with 
shirtwaists but also with the little jumper blouse in taffeta 
or light-weight broadcloth, which can be embroidered in a 
cut-out design. The kilted model is pretty for such a sepa- 
rate skirt. Kilted skirts are made in three varieties: first, 
the old-fashioned kilt in medium width; then the very 
narrow plait—a trifle wider than the accordion plait; and 
the new variety, a combination of the two widths. These 
skirts are made with one section laid in the narrow width 
and the next in the wider; this makes a pretty, graceful 
skirt for those, of course, to whom it is suited. For a plainer 
skirt the modified circular is pretty. This skirt is cut with a 
seam in the centre-front, one in the centre-back and one 
over each hip. 

I haven’t room this month to go into the details of the 
making of any of these skirts, but I hope to do so another 
time; I must trust to the patterns to tell you what, for lack 
of space, I am unable to do. The modified circular skirts 
are very simply trimmed, and this trimming usually consists 
of nun’s folds, braid or stitched bands, set on in graduated 
widths below the knees. One of the new modified circu- 
lar skirts—No. 3087—you will see on the page entitled 
“New Street Clothes for Spring” in this number of THE 
JourNAL. ‘This has an inverted plaited panel set in at the 
side seam. 

Then there is another variety of the modified circular 
skirt. This is cut with a broad front gore having a bias seam 
down the centre-front; the side and back portions are cir- 
cular. This is a practical skirt for medium-weight material, 
as the bias edges of the front gore join the straight edges of 
the circular side and back portions, thus holding the material 
in shape and keeping it from sagging at the sides. The skirt 
closes with a habit fastening at the centre-back. 


HIRTWAISTS and blouses are divided into three 
classes: first, the tailored shirtwaist to wear with your 
pinafore or jumper costume and with your plain coat-and- 
skirt suit. This may be made in any one of the many wash- 
able materials, to which have been added this year several of 
the silks in new weaves, as well as our old friend, pongee. 
Then there are the embroidered lingerie blouses, showing so 
many new ideas. One of the newest is a combination of 
dainty colored batiste embroideries with lace. Another 
pretty combination is torchon, Valenciennes and English 
embroidery —these three being used for the yoke and trim- 
mings of the waist. It may sound elaborate, but when you 
come to think of it you can readily see how easily it can be 
done, and how you can use yokes and trimmings from last 
year’s shirtwaists for the new ones this summer. 

Then there are the dressy blouses or separate waists, the 
newest of which are made of net or all-over embroidery. 
The net waist is not only pretty but it is practical as well, 
being equally appropriate to wear with your dressy, semi- 
tailored gowns or with the longer skirt for house wear. 
In many cases these waists are trimmed very prettily with 
small] plisse ruchings of taffeta. 
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WOMEN 


WHO WISH TO DRESS FASHIONABLY AND 
ECONOMICALLY SHOULD WRITE 
TO-DAY FOR OUR 
Spring Catalogue and Samples 


SENT FREE TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 





NEW YORK STYLES 


Made to Order — Not Ready-Made 


Shirt-Waist Suits $6.00 to $20 


Jumper Suits . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits $7.50 to $25 
Silk Suits. . . $9.75 to $22 
Separate Skirts. $3.50 to $15 
Rain Coats . . $8.75 to $18 
Stylish Jackets . $6.00 to $20 


We prepay express charges on these 
garments to any part of the U. S.« 
Over 100 styles and 450 materials from 
which to select. 
Any one in your own home can take 
your measurements correctly. Simple di- 
rections sent with catalogue. 


WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 
or promptly refund your money 
THE SPECIAL ADVANTAGES IN DEALING 
WITH US ARE: 

. Extremely low prices which save 

you money. 

. Having your garments made in New 
York, which means that you will 
be fashionably attired. 

No shopping for materials, no tire- 
some fittings or long delays — 
absolute relief from dressmaking 
troubles. 

. Having your garment when you want 

it. Orders filled within a week or 
ten days. 


. YOU TAKE NO RISK, as we refund 
your money if the garment is not 
satisfactory. 

The strongest proof that we do all we 

claim to do is that we have been estab- 

lished almost 19 years—that we have over 

500,000 customers in every part of the 

United States —and that our business is 

constantly increasing. 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 aiid samples 

of materials from which to select. They will be 

sent free by return mail to any part of the United 

States, If possible, mention the colors you pre- 

fer, as this will enable us to send you a full 

assortment of just the things you wish. 


Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the 
new Spring samples. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
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Mail Orders Only Hist. 1888 
—. 


No Agents or Branches 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1907 


For the Older Woman 








3045 





“Desirable for the Young Girl's Evening Wrap, 
as Well as for the Older Woman's Separate 
Wrap for More General Use” 


dresses and bonnets adaptable for the 

older woman and reserved for her exclu- 
sive use and rights. Now all this is changed; the 
woman of fifty or sixty is seen wearing the same 
shaped garments as does the girl of twenty. The 
wise, well-dressed woman, however, selects designs 
with suitable and becoming lines, and avoids gay and contrasting colors. 
This does not mean that she must eschew all look of gayety, for a 
touch of pink, blue or lavender is often charming; but an over- 
abundance of bright colors intensifies the lines of age and brings into 
notice the defects of a prominent abdomen, an enlarged waist or 
rounded shoulders. It is, therefore, more becoming to content one’s 
self with black, dark blue and the warm shades of gray for the street; 
and for the house, and for dress occasions, black, white, mauve, gray and 
lavender, bearing always in mind that the one-color costume is more 
becoming than that of contrasting colors in waist and skirt, which 
makes the break at the waist-line. 

There is really a variety of styles to select from for the indispensable 
coat and skirt suit. The semi-fitting coat, long in line, reaching 
barely below the hip-line, and slightly shaped in at the under-arm 
seams, will be found most becoming to the many women who are 
stout and short-waisted. Women of slighter form would like to wear 
the tighter-fitting Eton jacket, but object to the short-waisted appear- 
ance it gives. It was to meet this difficulty that THE JOURNAL’s Eton 
pattern No. 3043 was designed. ‘The fronts of the coat extend several 
inches below the waist-line, and the back is completed by a plaited 
tail-piece, which gives a postilion effect, and thus length of line is given 
where most needed. The close-fitting sides are finished by a belt 
which passes through slit openings each side of the centre-back, and 
also through openings in the front sections where it is fastened with a 
button. This pattern costs 15 cents. It comes in seven sizes, from 
thirty-two to forty-four inches bust measure, 
which indicates that it is a suitable model 
for the average-sized figure. 

The pattern (No. 3044) of the skirt that 
in the illustration accompanies this Eton 
coat (No. 3043) is a six-gored model with 
inverted plaits, and also costs 15 cents. As 
a general rule, the untrimmed skirt with 
long, unbroken lines is found the most de- 
sirable model for street ,wear, reserving the 
ruffle-trimmed skirt-models for dressy wear 
in silks and sheer summer materials. A 
walking-skirt should just escape the ground 
by an inch—a shorter skirt is not suitable for 
the older woman. Any skirt not intended 
for general walking use must be long. For 
materials to develop these designs, serge, 
tweed and mohair, as well as cashmere, will 
be found suitable. 


Ne many decades ago there were fashioned 3089 


S THIS will again be a white summer, a 
white mohair or white serge coat and skirt 

suit might with propriety be found service- 
able for dressy wear during both daytime and 
evening. A dark gray tweed or a gray, fancy- 
weave mohair is desirable for general all-the- 
year-round wear. The shawl collar may be 
made of the same material as the jacket or 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


Drawings by 


Anna W. Speakman 


“A Cape Bolero of Black Taffeta with 
Narrow Velvet Ribbon and Black 
Silk Frogs for Trimmings” 





The Backs of These Designs 








3043-3044 


“To Develop These Designs, Serge, 
Tweed and Mohair, as Well as 
Cashmere, Will be Found Suitable” 


of black velvet. A black hat or bonnet is 
correct to accompany such a suit, and a touch 
of color can easily be given by the choice of 
a pretty pink, deep maroon or yellow rose. 

The choice of headgear is rather restricted 
owing to the fact that the majority of women 
prefer to wear the hair rather flat against the 
head, and in many cases parted in the middle. This makes the 
turban-shaped hat and the small, coronet-shaped bonnet the most 
becoming styles. The small bonnet may be worn with or without 
strings, but soft ribbon strings tied in a bow between the chin and ear 
soften the lines of the face. And, by-the-way, it is a pleasing fashion of 
the day to use strings of tulle, or, again, two strings for each side, of 
black and white ribbon; these latter when tied in a double bow give 
a dressy look to a black bonnet. 


HE design for a separate loose coat (pattern No. 3045, price 15 

cents) might be described as a suitable model for all women, for it 
is as desirable for the young girl’s evening wrap as for the older 
woman’s separate wrap which she requires to do duty for more 
general occasions. A long, loose coat is a practical garment, as it 
can be worn over a gown of any material. This wrap is cut with a 
seam down the centre-back and seamed again at the underarms. The 
short, circular sleeves are charming for a young girl, or if only a light 
evening wrap is required; but for general service, and for extra 
warmth, undersleeves reaching to the wrist will be found more desir- 
able. The cape has a yoke-shaped lining to which these under- 
sleeves may be sewed at the armholes. Pattern No. 3045 is cut in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, and the extra 
undersleeves accompany this pattern. 

A wise choice of material for this cape would, of course, be broad- 
cloth, with the set-on collar and the shaped bands formed of velvet, 
silk or the broadcloth, with a bit of braiding to 
finish the edges. 

Peau de soie or heavy pongee would be lovely 
ifa lighter material is required. Crépe de chine 
is a new material for wraps, and light-weight 
broadcloth is suitable for the trimmings. 


HE cape bolero is popular with both the 

young and the older woman. The design of 
a cape bolero (pattern No. 3089, price 10 cents) 
is suitable for the little separate wrap, or for a 
street suit in material to match the skirt. 

Many women do not like to be seen in the 
street without a little wrap of some kind even 
on the hot days in summer, so a cape bolero of 
black taffeta with narrow velvet ribbon and 
black silk frogs for trimmings, or of broadcloth, 
the edges left unfinished and soutache braid 
added for the trimming, would be found serv- 
iceable, as it can be worn with a separate 
skirt. What could be more useful for spring 
and early summer wear than a silk street suit 
when the wrap can thus be made to do double 
duty? Pattern No. 3089 is cut in three sizes, 
32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 

There are many silks to choose from this 
year, but a black-and-white shepherd’s check is 
always smart. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs above can be supplied on receipt of their price (10 or 15 cents, as 
slated), post-free. The amount of material required for each design is printed on the pattern envelope. Order from your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures for the 
skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The 
New Way 
to Buy Linings 


The woman who con- 
siders elegance in appear- 
ance, style in make-up, 
durability in wear, no 
longer asks merely for “a 
lining” — she emphasizes b 


Hydegrade | 


LININGS 


and if this trade-mark ap- 
pears on the selvage, she ¢ 
may be assured in advance ) 
of every quality a perfect 
lining should possess. 

Whatever your use, 
from lining drapery, a 
bedspread or fancy 
work, to making a drop 
skirt for your own gown, [ 
you will find a Hydegrade_ }) 
Lining made exactly for your 
purpose. 


Their lightness in 
weight, silky appearance 
and superior wearing 
qualities make fabrics c 
bearing the Hydegrade 
trade-mark actually bet- 
ter than silks and satins 
for most uses when dura- 
bility is considered, at but 
a fraction of the cost. 

Ask for Hydegrade — 
then choose the one that 
fills your need. See trade- 
mark name on selvage. 
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TAFFET. 


Far outclasses silk in durability, 
without sacrificing any of its 
beauty. Petticoats, dropskirts, 
linings, etc. 40c, yd. 








-—(hydegrade}— 


LUCENTA 


SATIN 


possesses the rich lustre of silk 
satin. Pleases the most fastidious 
for all satin uses, garment or fancy 
work, 40c. yd. 


—(Hydegrade}—— 


Sakana | 
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SATIN 


Finely finished, soft and lustrous 
—remarkable for its wear. Away 
ahead of similar fabrics at the price 
for linings, fancy work, etc. 30c. yd. 


—hydegrade) 
Rusiline 


TAFFETETTE 


Lustre of glorious brilliancy —an 
unusual fabric for petticoats, foun- 
dations and soon. 25c. yd. 


(Hydegrade)|— kf 
Paisley 


PERCALINE 


A dainty moiré effect entirely 
above the ordinary in beauty and 
durability. Use it for a drop skirt 
or lining. 20c. yd. 
































All 36 inches wide, in one hun- 
dred shades, at lining counters. 
Be sure you see the Tideasede 
stamp on the selvage of each. 
If not at your dealer s, write us. 
Samples and booklet free. 






: Makers of Hydegrale @, 
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‘ /} i 361-363 Broadway, New York. 
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New Street Clothes for Spring 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 





3091-3093 


3091-3093 —A charming design in a 
spring costume that could be used for one 
of the plain or striped silk voiles, which are 
woven in two tones of one color; or fora 
wool fabric. Patterns for the Eton jacket 
(No, 3091) come in six sizes : 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. A touch of panne velvet and / 
narrow soutache braid would make an effect- 
ive and inexpensive trimming for either 
material. The twelve-gored skirt —pat- 
terns for which (No. 3093) come in six 
sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure — is 
arranged in plaits with an inverted plait at 
each side. 


3085 —Just the design for a separate jacket 
to wear with odd skirts. It may be made in 
Severe tailor fashion of broadcloth-finished 
Serge, or of cheviot, in a plain color, and 
worn with a skirtof plaidor of mixed goods. 
Patterns (No. 3085), with three-quarter- 
length sleeves, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. The small vest pieces 
are bias strips of linen, merely tacked into 
the neck so that they may be removed for 
laundering. 
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How to Get Patterns for These Clothes 


Drawings by 


Augusta Reimer 





3086-3087—This attractively-fashioned 
little bolero and wraceful skirt could be 
made of chiffon-Panama in one of the shades 
of gray or tan that are always so lovely in 
thespring. The bolero — patterns for which 
(No. 3086) are cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure —is trimmed with a 
collar of silk and narrow braid applied to 
the shaped pieces. The four-piece skirt, or 
“modified circular’’—for which patterns 
(No, 3087) are made in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure has inserted plaited 
sections at the sides, these being the only 
trimming. 


3083 — One of the spring pony coats with 
the new semi-fitted back, cut in a trifle 
Shorter length than formerly. A coat such 
as this, made of rough serge, of Scotch or 
English tweed, would prove penerally use 
ful and good-looking for many occasions. 
Patterns (No. 3083), with full or three- 
quarter length sleeves, are made in six sizes : 
321042 inches bust measure. Shaped bands, 
neatly stitched by machine, and plain bone 
buttons are the only trimmings. 





atlerns (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown above can be supplied. Price 15 cents each, post-free. The 


amount of material required is printed 
giving pattern number, bust measure 


on the pattern enveope. 


the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, 
for jackets, and waist and hip measures Jor skirts, and iwclosing the price to 


3086-3087 
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Extraordinary Values 


Waists =< Underwear 


We are quite sure it will be a long time 
before any of these exquisite Advance Spring 
Designs are shown by your local dealers. 
We are positive they will never be offered 
elsewhere at these unheard-of prices. 
| Let us send you our new Spring White 

Goods Catalogue illustrating over 150 Shirt- 
waists, Wash Dresses, Black Silk Coats and 
Muslin Undergarments in the latest New 
York styles. We will mail it free to any part 
of the United States. 





Here Are a Few Specimen Values. 
Mail Your Order To-day. 


Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory. 
Waist No. 502. 


Fine tucks and 
narrow hem- 
stitching trim 
this pretty Batiste 
Waist. It closes 
in back between 
clusters of tucks. 
Collar and cuffs 
are tucked and 
lace trimmed, 
\ Can be furnished 
A) with short sleeves 
and in white 
only, Sizes 32 to 
44 bust. 





















Price 98 cents 
Postage 10 cents 


Waist No. 517. 
This handsoms 
Batiste Waist has a 
lattice yoke of Val 
lace. The front is 

{| embroidered and 

| tucked, and the 
back, which closes 
invisibly, is also 
tucked. The cuffs 
are lace trimmed 
and the collar is en- 
tirely of lace. Can 
be furnished with 
short sleeves and in 
white only. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.48 
Postage 10 cents 
Corset Cover No. 647. Ati elaborate yoke effect 
of Val insertion joined by ribbon beading beautifies 
this Nainsook Corset Cover. The back is trimmed 


to correspond, A pretty edging outlines the neck 
and armholes. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price 69 cents; Postage 4 cents 
Petticoat No. 609. Tucks and overlapping 
flounces of embroidery add considerable style to this 


Cambric Petticoat. A dust ruffle provides the fashion- 
able fullness, Lengths 38 to 44 inches. 
Price $1.48; Postage 18 cents 
Night Gown No. 629. ‘his Cambric Gown has a 
front yoke formed of Val insertion and tucks, while 
the yoke in back is plain. The sleeves are fancified 
with lace trimmed ruffles, and the embroidery bead- 
ing is run with ribbon. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price 98 cents; Postage 15 cents 
WHEN ORDERING BE SURE TO MENTION 
STYLE NUMBER AND SIZE DESIRED. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 





Corset Cover 
No. 

Gown No. 629 69c 

8c. : 





Petticoat 
o. 


$1.48 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Shirt-Waists - - 98 cents to $4.98 
Corset Covers - - 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers - - - 24 cents to $1.48 

| Chemises - - - 39 cents to $1.98 
Gowns - : - 49 cents to $1.98 
Petticoats - - - 49 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses - - - $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats - - $4.95 to $14.75 


We pay express charges on these 
garments to any part of the U. S. 


Write to-day for our new Spring White Goods 
Catalogue, seit free by return mail. Be sure to say 
you wish the White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


209 West 24th Street, New York City 
| Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Rranches Fist. 18 Vears 
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New Shirtwaists and Blouses 





3092 


3092 — Appropriate for light- 
weight linen when made in 
tailored fashion, or for the sheerer 
summer goods, as the front is cut 
all in one piece, though slightly 
full below the plain yoke, Pat- 
terns come in six sizes: thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust 
measure. Lace insertion may 
replace the stitched bands, and a 
touch of hand embroidery in satin 
or eyelet work be used on the yoke. 


3071-2701 —Charming design 
for a net blouse, patterns for 
which come in six sizes: thirty- 
two lo forty-two inches bust meas- 
ure. A new and pretty trimming 
is to apply a narrow soutache braid 
in a simple design as here shown, 
in a color matching or blending 
with a cloth skirt to give the 
effect of a costume. A transfer 
paitern for the design (No. 2701) 
comes in three-yard lengths for 
10 cents. 


3090 —The large armhole is the 
attractive feature of this jumper 
blouse — which is worn over a 
lingerie waist. Patterns come in 
six sizes: thirty-two to forty-two 
inches bust measure. Fancy 
louisine, foulard, cashmere or 
linen are equally suitable mate- 
rials. Though extremely new in 
design, it is simplicity itself to 
make, as the prettily-shaped yoke 
is cut al! in one piece, buttoning 
over in the back. 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 







Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


3071-2701 


3084 

















Backs of the Waists Shown on This Page 


3090 


3094—A pretty design for a 
tucked blouse of sheer handker- 
chief linen, mull or batiste. Pat- 
terns for this waist, closed at the 
back, with full-length or shorter 
sleeves, come in six sizes : thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust 
measure. A blouse of this kind 
would be particularly suitable to 
wear under a jumper or pinafore, 
as the tucking forms an e fective 
yoke. 


3084 —This jumper blouse is 
as simple to make as it is pretty 
—being cut in but two pieces. 
Patterns come in six sizes: thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust meas- 
ure, Cashmere or any soit silk 
would prove anattractive material 
for it, trimmed with one of the 
lovely new silk appliqués or 
braids. These trimmings are un- 
usually pretty and come in charm- 
ing combinations of color with 
just a bit of gilt. 


3088 — Useful tailored shirt- 
waist for tennis, golf or travel- 
ing. Patterns, with full or 
three-quarter length sleeves, 
come in seven sizes: thirty-two 
to forty-four inches bust meas- 
ure. Linen or madras, with a 
white ground and embroidered dot 
of color, would be nice material 
for athletic wear; while dull- 
finished foulard, shantung or 
pongee, worn with embroidered 
collar and cuffs, would be more 
serviceable for traveling. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs above can be supplied on receipt of their price, 15 cents each, post-free. The 


amount of material required is printed on the pattern envelope. 


Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 


number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Sun Bleach 


Trade Mark 


White Goods 


are the standard of fine white 
goods for the United States. 


This label is on every piece. 







are | 


Sun Bleach is an Ameri- 
can product, with the guarantee 
of an American manufacturer 
behind every yard. 

Sun Bleach are the only 
white goods with the label 
and guarantee to the consumer 
on every piece. 

There are no imported 
cloths better than Sun Bleach. 
There are few woven with so 
much care and bleached under 
such sanitary and perfect con- 
ditions. 

Sun Bleach white goods 
are made in Persian Lawns, 
India Linons, 'rench Lawns, 
Dimities, Shirtings and Waist- 
ings, in all qualities, heavy 
and very sheer, and for all 
purposes in which white goods 


/are used. 


It makes no difference if 
the store is large or small, in 


a big city or a small one — if 
you buy Sun Bleach white 


goods you are receiving the 
best merchandise and the best 


value. 
Burton Bros. & Co., Manufacturers 


384-386 Broadway, New York 


If your dealer does not have Sun Bleach white goods ask him 
to write to the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & Cu., New York, 
for samples. 
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TYLE, grace, dura- 
bility and comfort 

are here combined for 
the first time. No bones 
or stiff steels to break. 








Spirabone 


the woven metal stay used 
in our corsets, guarantees 
an elegarce of outline and 
ease of motion not obtain- 
able in any other makes. 
“SPIRABONE marks 
the only improvement in 
corset construction in 20 
years. You have solve 


all corset troubles.’’ 
Prominent Dealer 


FREE: Catalog and 
sample of Spirabone. 
Also elegant copy of 
‘‘The Art of Well- 
Grooming’’ if you are 
one of the first to answer. 
Downer, Hawes & Co. 


Department 111 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











ear” 
original autograph letters é 

WANTED famous persons. Alighes 
prices paid. WALTER ™ 

BENJAMIN, One West 34th St., New York City. 


Letters sold. Sen« for price lists. 
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For Little 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 








3037 — This extremely pretty coat for spring and sum- 
mer wear for little girls from four to ten years of age 
has patterns cut in four sizes, price 15 cents each. The 
coat may be made of natural-colored shantung, trimmed 
with white linen braid—-a combination that is stylish 
and serviceable, as both materials will launder well when 
necessary. 


3038 — This three-piece box-coat patterns for which 
(costing 15 cents each) are cut in four sizes, for girls from 
four to ten years of age — is suitable for play or all-the 
time wear. Any of the light-weight woolens, such as 
Scotch tweed or cheviot, will be found satisfactory 
Materials, as they will stand hard usage. The collar and 
cuffs may be simulated by braid. 


3036—A sensible, comfortable and useful overcoat for 
alittle man, to be used for general wear. It may be made 
of dark blue serge or tan cheviot in a strictly tailored 
fashion, completed, if desired, by a velvet collar, 
Dockets and buttons on the sleeves. Patterns come in 
three sizes: from two to six years, and cost 10 cents each. 


3031 — Here is an adaptation of the jumper style —a 
One-piece dress to be slipped over the head. It buttons 
Securely to the guimpe to prevent it from dropping off the 
Shoulders. It may be made of chambray. Patterns, 
which include the guimpe, having a high or square neck 
and full-length or shorter sleeves, come in four sizes: 
six to twelve years; price 15 cents. Patterns for the 
fuimpe only (No. 3030) cost 10 cents. 
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3034 


How to Get Patterns for 
These Dresses and Coats 
wtterns, including Guide-Chart 


and stating the amount of material 
required for all these designs, can be 


supplied on receipt of their price (10 


15 cents, as stated), postfree. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 
patle rus, or by mail, gui ng number 
f pattern, age, length of back and 
breast measure, and inclosing the 


ice to the Pattern Bureau, The 


Ladies HomeJournal,Philadelphia. 











Drawings by 
Grace Cochrane Sanger 





3035 —A one-piece Russian dress made of plain blue 
galatea; the stitched bands around the neck, the shoulder 
and the armhole may be of material of the same color or 
of a blue-and-white galateain a neat stripe; the belt and 
cuffs matching. Patterns, cut with full-length or shorter 
sleeves, come in four sizes: four to ten years; price 15 
cents each, 


3032 — Fine Freach challis in a soft shade of blue or 
rose would make up prettily in this one-piece dress, 
shirred at the waist and tucked above the hem. The deep 
opening shows a daintily-trimmed guimpe, having a high 
or V-shaped neck and full-length or shorter sleeves. 
Patterns, including this guimpe, come in four sizes: six 
to twelve years; price 15 cents each. 


3033 — Made of fine white nainsook or sheer lawn, this 
little box-plaited dress is one of the prettiest of styles for 
either a small boy or girl. Patterns for it, with or with- 
out the collar, come in three sizes: one, two and four 
years; price 10 cents each. A pattern for the dainty 
feather-stitching design (No. 3095) used on this dress can 
be supplied in three-yard lengths for 10 cents. 


3034 — The feature of this one-piece box-plaited dress 
is that the bloomers may take the place of petticoats for 
little girls from four to ten years of age — in which sizes 
the patterns come, price 15 cents each. Gingham, in a 
solid color, or printed percale, will prove a serviceable 
material. The dress may be left untrimmed except for 
the buttons on the sleeves. 
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Clothing of 
Children 


The entire aim of this establish- 
ment is centered on a single object 
—the complete outfitting of the 
young. 

Giving our whole attention to 
providing boys, girls and infants 
with specially designed clothing, 
hats, shoes and furnishings, we 
supply all their wants in a most 
complete and satisfactory manner. 


Spring Catalogue 

Our new catalogue (just out) 
places within the reach of all, the 
most extensive assortment of 
children’s wearing apparel ever 
offered by any house. 

Orders by mail carefully attended 
to by experienced house shoppers. 
Catalogue sent on receipt of 
four cents to cover postage. 


Address Department 1 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents 











For your Spring Garments 


Danish Cloth 


The staple, inexpensive, half-wool fabric, is just 
the thing. It has given satisfaction to thousands 
For shirt-waists, evening gowns, house dresses 
and school dresses for misses and children. 

Jn 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Our new cream, wiquestionably the best and 
cleanest made, is known as shade 39 and has 
blue threads in the selvage. It launders finely. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage, is 
fast and will not crock. 


Danish Cloth retails at 15 cents per yard. 
Poplar Cloth retails at 25 cents per yard. 


Malta Suiting 


A heavy, half-worsted fabric, 42 inches wide, in 
an attractive weave, isa fabric specially designed 
for suits and skirts. It makes sightly, stylish, 
serviceable garments 

Made in eight standard shades, all fast and 
will not crock, 

The retail price of Malta Suiting is 50 cents 
per yard. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics TRADE 
from your home retailer write us, and 
we will tell you how and where to get 
the goods 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York MARK 


























Make comortable and attuiactive madoor and outdoor 
garments for the wee tots and for the grown-ups. 
Just what you have been wanting for Slumber Robes, 
Dressing Sacques, Bath Robes, Dresses, Skirts, et« 


Kimonos are recognized to be the very best Outing Flannel 


made They are woven exclusively of the Famous Chattahoochee 
Valley Cotton. Texture, the best. Colors, brilliant and beautiful 
Nap, soft and caressing. Patterns, numerous and charming 


S are easily 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Your dealer either has Kimonos or can get them for you. Send 
us his address, and we'll send you samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


America’s Greatest Mil/s 
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3020-3021 


NE of the new worsteds would be an excel- 
lent material for this Eton jacket (No. 
3020), cut with full-length or shorter sleeves 
and with or without the shoulder extensions. 
The five-gored skirt (No. 3021), arranged in 
plaits at the sides and back, would be par- 
ticularly charming for a slender young girl 
owing to iis becoming lines. Narrow soutache 
braid or one of the new gimps will make a 
pretty and inexpensive trimming. The but- 
_tons may be moulds covered with the material. 


3023-3026-3041 


LAID in a light-weight woolen goods 

would make up well in this “* jumper 
Princesse ’’ dress (No. 3023), opening down 
the side-front. It is relieved by a belt and 
tevers of silk or cloth in a solid color and 
worn Over a sheer lawn guimpe (No. 3026), 
having full-length or shorter sleeves, 
daintily embroidered by transfer pattern 
No. 3041, which costs ten cents. 
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othes for Schoolgirls 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Mary W. Bonsall 


3019 


A SIMPI E jacket of this kind is generally useful 
for knockabout wear throughout the spring and 
summer. It may be made of dark blue serge simply 
trinmmed, with velvet collar and cuffs, The attractive 
feature, however, is the vest or waistcoat in double- 
breasted effect, which may be of white or natural 

colored linen or piqué, ornamented with embroidered 
anchors. As this vest is merely tacked into the cout 
to the depth of the facing, it may be removed when 
laundering is necessary; or, if desired, it may be 
omitted altogether and the coat buttoned in a trim, 
neat fashion down the front. 











How to Order Patterns for These Designs 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 
shown above, with the exception of 3022, come in four 
sizes: 14,16,17and 18 years. The amount of material 
required is printed on the pattern envelope. Price 15 
cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in 
patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and 
breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 















3024 -3025 


IRLISHNESS is the feature of this simple 
Eton jacket (No. 3024). It may be made 
of Panama in a plain or fancy weave, with 
the revers, the cuffs and the deep tucks 
over the shoulders — which are laid right in 
the material — trimmed with rows of narrow 
braid. The embroidered dots between these 
rows ure most effective when made of a con- 
trasting color. The eight-gored skirt (No. 
3025) is arranged in box-plaited effect re- 
lieved by rounded tabs finished with buttons 
matching those on the jacket. 


THis suspender dress is as suitable for 
serge or cashmere as for linen or cham- 
bray. Patterns, which include a guimpe 
having full-length or shorter sleeves, come 
in four sizes: six to twelve years. A little 
dress of this kind requires no trimming but 
the pearl buttons holding the strap in place. 
The guimpe may be obtained separately 
under Pattern No. 3027, price ten cents. 





| $2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. FF REE—our 





$7200 


For this Space for One Year to 
tell you about 


“Meérode” 


(Hand-Finished ) 


Underwear. 


Our manufacturer said: ‘You 
people advertise special numbers 
of your ‘Onyx’ Brand of Hosiery. 
Why not feature No.507 ‘Mérode’ 
(Hand-Finished) Underwear? 
This number alone wiil uphold 
the well earned reputation of 
‘Mérode’ Garments.”’ 


Doubt is Distressing, certainty is 
comforting — we know that this light 
weight ( W hite 
Lisle N 507) trex 
Gar- O. ment 
is most worthy of the direct attention 
of the wearer. Procurable in every 
known shape: Vests, Pants, Tights, 
Corset Covers and Union Suits; just 
the weight for early wearing at Palm 
Beach or California Resorts. The cost 
moderate, the comfort great. 

Be sure you ask for “Meérode” 
Underwear. There is no philanthropy 
in business; therefore we advertise this 
brand to show you the value of a trade 
mark that performs beyond promises. 


Sold at all leading shops. 
Write for catalogues to Dept. A. 


Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 


NEW YORK 






































Our Style Book 


For Spring and Summer 


Is an innovation among books of 
its kind. It incorporates the higher 
grade models in 


Outer Garments for Women 
and Misses 


Outer Garments for Girls 
and Boys 
The tailored garments are products of 
our own organization, which insures 
high character and modest prices, the 
newest, exclusive and authoritative 
styles adopted by the New York women 
and children of fashion. 


Upon re- 

quest, we will Send Our Catalog 

to you without charge. It will serve as a 

style guide, and place at your disposal the 

talent and skill of a great organization. 
HACKETT, CARHART & CO. 

Dept. A, Broadway at 13th Street 

New York City, N. Y. 











Made to order in any style or mate 
rial. Read our money saving offer. 
Either of the two styles here illus- 
trated, enameled in one ortwo colors 
and showing any let- 
ters or numerals, but not 

more than shown in illustra. ¢ 
tion. Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 
Sample 10c. Sterling Silver 







new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons g 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
lesigns and estimates free 


Bastian Bros. Co.,21 F South Av., Rochester, N.Y. 


ASK US f%,i0%.5 
get this hand- 

some, safe, durable Eagle 
Steel Lawn Swing on 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
A swing for the children and for the 
parents. A swing with a motion that 
pleases old and young. Booklet. 

A. BUCH’S SONS CO. 

100 Market St., Elizabethtown, Pa. 
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SKINNER'S 
 QSATIN 


‘e Guaranteed 





New Spring Gowns and Hats 


Designs by 





Mrs. Ralston 














Drawings by 
E. M. A. Steinmetz 

















Skinner’s 
Satin 


: Character has put 
| Skinner’s Satin above all 
other linings. 
: Reputation is based 
upon appearances— 
; which are deceitful. 
s Character is founded on 
" time-tested qualities. 
" Reputation is a mushroom 
growth. It takes time 
to establish character. 
" 
Skinner’ 
inner $ 





























3074-3076 


FTER the many adaptations of the 
Pinafore blouse, attractive though 

it is, a simple waist of this kind with a 
small round yoke comes in the nature of 
a relief, and vives a needed variety. It 
is appropriaie for church, calling or 
afternoon wear, and may be made in 
almost any of the spring fabrics, cash- 





3078-3094 Fm 


ERE is an effective jumper dress 

for the first warm days (No. 3078). 
It is extremely simple in cut and re- 
quires but little material, and yet it 
makes a complete costume when the 
spring jacket is laid aside. Ablue-and 
green check in one of the new worsteds 
would be a suitable material, trimmed 
with changeable blue-and-green taffeta, 





Satins 


are linings of guaranteed 
character. They have 59 
years of honest service to 
recommend them. They 
are made by the only 


mere or a soft-finished taffeta being It is worn over a lingerie blouse (No. 
k | gg A gare ess pa _ 3094) —cut with full-length or shorter manufacturers of pure 
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To Order These 
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worn over a blouse (No. 3071) 
of cream net, relieved by a 
small yoke braidedina simple 
Gesign. In its sweep lies the 
beauty of the circular skirt 
(No, 3072), which, though 
tight-fitting in the front, is 
Slightly raised in the back, on 
the lines of the Empire. A 
large hat of cream-colored 
Straw, trimmed with plumes 


and a bit of silk, completes 
this costume. 








sizes: 22-30 inches waist 
measure. The amount 
of material sequired is 
printed on the pattern 
envelope. Order from 
your nearest dealer in 
patterns, or by mail, giv- 
ing number of pattern, 
bust measure for waists, 
and waist and hip meas- 
ures for skirts, and in- 
closing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
Philadelphia. 











If you cannot procure 
Skinner’s Satin and 
Taffeta from your dealer 
write to No. 109 Bleecker 
Street, New York City, 
for samples. 


Established 1848 
William Skinner Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 


Fixing Over Last Year’s Clothes 


HE practice of economy in dress is an ever-present study with the 
majority of women; and the difficulty of the problem always 
appears greater at the beginning of a season, when the fashion 

displays are so varied as to be bewildering. This variety 1s, however, 
really an advantage, as there are always to be found many simple 
models from which the sensible woman will make her selections, and 
upon which she may also make her calculations in remodeling last 
year’s gowns. Indeed, since nowadays our models are so numerous 
and diversified, there is a touch of originality about each individual 
gown which makes it possible for a frock to be worn several seasons. 
When any alteration is necessary usually a slight change in the sleeve, 
or a touch here and there, will bring a gown quite up to the season’s 
demands; and when complete remodeling is in order our present 
styles offer every opportunity in the way of cut and the combination 
of two or more materials. Take, for example, the many different devel- 


opments and expressions of the bretelle 
waist, and consider how economically it 
lends itself to the reconstruction of a gown. 
Often, in certain models, there is the merest 
bit of the skirt material repeated in the 
waist, and yet it supplies just the necessary 
touch to make a harmonious whole: so 
fashion’s vagary proves a help to our 
women who must exercise judgment and 
careful consideration in the dress problem. 


HE boleroisalso an example of a modish 

idea which may be turned to advantage, 
as it is useful, pretty and very economical 
when used with discretion. I have de- 
signed a bolero hoping it may be of 
use in some task of remodeling, for it 
is wise to go over the gowns one has on 
hand and pass upon their usefulness 
before deciding upon new clothes. Pat- 
terns are supplied for this bolero—No 
3047—at ten cents each, in six sizes: 32- 
42 inches bust measure. This design 
shown in the upper illustration—may be 
developed in many ways to suit the exi- 
gencies of particular cases. Perhaps you 
have in your wardrobe a coat and skirt suit 
of light-weight cloth, several seasons old 
which you consider unfit to do service of 
the regular sort again, owing to the worn 
condition of the sleeves or the tightness of 
the jacket. In such a case the little bolero 
model shown on the right is just what you 
want. Rip up the coat, and, selecting the 
better pieces, cut the bolero from them; 
and, if the coat has seams or darts in the 
front, and some piecing is necessary in 
order to get the bolero out, then goto work 
planning an arrangement of trimming that 
will cover the piecing. One could use an 
ornamentation of stitched bands of silk, or 
braid.in one or two widths, say a wide braid 
in combination with soutache. Whatever 
decoration is selected for the bolero may, 
if you like, be repeated in the skirt. 


HE open spaces shown in this model are 

employed with the idea of their being 
ornamental. They are by no means essen- 
tial to the design, as the bolero may be cut 
without cutting away the material; and 
the result in such case may, to some girls, 
be more satisfactory from a common-sense 
point of view, as the jacket will, without 
doubt, be warmer if these openings be 
dispensed with. It is my idea that the 
bolero be made quite separate from the 
blouse worn with it—in just the same man- 
ner as an Eton jacket would be made. The 
model may be reproduced either with or 
without the epaulette sleeve-pieces; and I 
should say that, when developed in woolen 
material, the jacket would require some 
sort of thin lining, like India silk. The 
vest-shaped front section may also be em- 
ployed or not, as the discretion of the wearer 
may dictate. It may be dispensed with 
altogether; or it may be adjustable, being 
arranged to fasten to the jacket on both 
sides by means of small hooks and eyes. 
This little model is quite as useful as the 
jumper waist, and it may be employed for 
about the same purposes as the latter, a 
separate bolero of black taffeta giving very 
useful service with a separate skirt of 
black material. 


ERE is another case in which the 
bolero pattern may demonstrate its 
practicability. Say you have a length of 
fine broadcloth, voile or cashmere—just 
enough to cut, by careful management, a 
skirt. Your cloth may be of a color not 


suitable for a separate skirt; and here is where the bolero pattern 
comes in beautifully. Using the material on hand for the skirt, you 
can plan to have a whole gown by adding a bolero of silk the color of 
the skirt, or one of heavy lace dyed to match the cloth material and 
made with or without a thin lining. The lace jacket will require some 
sort of finish for the edges, especially if it be made up without lining. 
This may be managed in one of several ways: by an outlining and 
trimming arrangement of silk braid or stitched silk bands of the same 
color as the cloth; or by the clever application of narrow lace to form 


the edge finish. 


Still another use for the bolero is in the fashioning of a blouse when 
the materials available are odds and ends of this and that—just enough 
lace for a yoke, perhaps, with enough chiffon or net or all-over lace for 
sleeves. By using the bolero the piecing and combinations of material 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied on receipt of their price (10 or 15 cents, as stated above ), post- 


The amount of material required for each design is printed on the pattern envelope. Order by number, stating bust measure 


f 


Sree. 





You 





3046-3047 


The Bolero is Useful, Pretty and Economical 


When Used with Discretion” 





May be Able to Remodel Your Last Summer's 
Silk Gown by This Design 


that do not just match will be concealed, and the result may be made 
very pleasing. In cases of this sort I think the bolero should be repro- 
duced in an effective all-over lace, and unlined; and, indeed, I think 
such a jacket may be made to do duty with more than one blouse, and 
to extend its field of usefulness to the finishing out of some favorite 
waist that is worn shabby in places. 

For use with a lingerie blouse or gown, the bolero should be made 
of a dainty embroidered lawn or batiste, to be in keeping; and it is 
scarcely necessary to say that a model like this is all that is to be 
desired when a new frock is under way. The blouse worn under 
the bolero in the illustration may be made from our pattern No. 
3046, supplied at fifteen cents, in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 
Again, a gown of taffeta, voile or any spring or summer material 
would be attractive made up with a smart skirt and a little jacket 
like this; and such a gown worn with lingerie blouses, has the desir- 


able advantage of being cool and therefore 
useful during the warmer months. 


|‘ DESIGNING the second model on 
this page I had in mind the difficulties 
that might confront one in the process of 
reconstructing a gown-of foulard or one of 
voile. For making this gown two of THE 
JOURNAL patterns may be utilized—Nos. 
3028 and 2733. The blouse, including 
the suspender attachment, is represented 
by pattern No. 3028, at fifteen cents, in 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure. 
Pattern No. 2733, for the skirt, comes in 
five sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure, at 
fifteen cents. In this model there is a 
pleasing combination of three materials: 
the original voile or foulard, the lace form- 
ing the yoke, and the material used to eke 
out, which is really the distinguishing note 
of the model, and which may be either 
taffeta or chiffon broadcloth. The design 
admits of many adaptations which will 
make it practical in cases where the original 
material is very limited in quantity. In 
the illustration I have shown a pretty cir- 
cular skirt, since circular models were used 
last year and are still so greatly liked. If 
the skirt of a particular gown to be re- 
modeled happen to be other than the 
model I have illustrated the application 
of the trimming, as I have shown it, is still 
correct. Bands such as these, either ap- 
plied like tucks or “let in” for the pur- 
pose of lengthening a skirt, are correct 
upon a skirt of almost any model: either a 
plain or gathered circular skirt of one or 
two piece construction; a skirt cut in three, 
four or five gores; or even a plaited skirt. 

The bias bands, shown in the illustra- 
tion, are cut of material to match the 
bretelle section. Such an arrangement of 
the materials is pretty but not absolutely 
necessary, as these bands may be cut of 
the predominating materials if one has 
enough on hand, and there may be a tiny 
piping of the new material—just enough 
to repeat the effect in the skirt. The bands 
may be either double, like tucks, or single; 
and, if single, they will be evenly stitched 
top and bottom. When piping is used it 
may be at the bottom alone, or at both top 
and bottom. 


HE waist of this model cleverly com- 

bines the original material with the plain 
taffeta or chiffon broadcloth, and the de- 
sign may be carried out in two ways: either 
as a bodice trimmed with the new material, 
or as a guimpe with the bretelle waist made 
quite separate. If this latter method be 
employed the bands that finish the sleeve 
will be attached to the guimpe, not to the 
bretelle waist. A careful observation of 
the construction of the bretelle section will 
show you that, with the exercise of a little 
ingenuity, this part of the waist may be cut 
in several ways. The section under the 
arms may be cut away, and the bands over 
the shoulders may simply be continued 
down into one straight, suspenderlike 
band to the girdle, and the bands on the 
sleeves may be omitted. These slight 
changes may make the work simpler for 
the less experienced of my readers, and the 
result will be quite as effective as that 
shown in the illustration. 


HERE is provided a yoke of white or 
écru lace, which would be prettier if 
unlined; therefore, care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of the lace, as, for day 
wear, an unlined yoke of very open-mesh 


lace is undesirable. In case there be a decided scarcity of the original 
material a good plan would be to have the yoke and sleeves of chiffon 
cloth the color of the gown, that used for the yoke being run with tiny 
tucks; and if the relief of a bit of white next the face seems advisable 
there may be used a collay-band and very shallow yoke of white lace. A 
gown following these lines, whether it be new or one remodeled, will 
afford a great deal of comfortable service for street or indoor wear. 
When the model is to be developed from new materials all sorts of 
pretty combinations are possible: such as fine voile or a pongee 
trimmed with either a plain or a subdued plaid taffeta, a shepherd’s- 
plaid taffeta trimmed with plain silk; or, when an all-black gownis de- 
sired, a smart combination would be to have the bretelle waist, the skirt 
and its bands of a good quality of black China silk, with the sleeves, 
yoke and remainder of the bodice of black silk net or chiffon cloth. 





Jor waists, and waistand hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 











BEDELL 31st SEASON OF 


New York Fashions 


This 


FREE 


Postpaid 

Write 
To-day 

Bristling with Spring Novelties 
Every idea in dress that is new to the 
Metropolis — the latest fads and fancies of 
the smart set prevailing in fashion’s world. 


All New York’s Current Styles 


No matter how little you expect to spend, if you 
appreciate the saving of dollars, write for 


Bedell Catalog — the Book You Should See 


Tailored Suits <<. * 


Spring Coat Styles 
$7.50 to $35 


Calling and dressy 
models — novel skirts. 
















































Blouse, Eton and 
Bolero Models 
$10 to $40 


Beautiful variations in 
fabrics and trimmings. 


Taffeta Silk Suits 
$10 to $55 


Distinctively new-strik 
ingly novel designs. 


Voile Costumes 
Taffeta Silk Drops 
$20 to $65 


Fashion’s reigning 
favorites for dressy or y 
social occasions. 


Southern Resort 
Models 
$17.50 to $50 


Tropical checks, 
stripes and plaids. 


Tailored 
Aristocrats 


Not only are 
the coats of 
these suits 
artistically 
tailored by ex- 
perts and richly silk 
lined, but the skirts 
show that diversity 
of model and per- 
fection of fit that 
characterize only 
the best costumes. 


28 ° $ This Bedell catalog 
Exquisite Spring Skirts illustrates every cor- 
rect style now fashionable in New York. Perfection 


of fit — elegance of tailoring — extreme dressiness. 


Dressy Voile Skirts Walking Skirts 


Over Tailored — Strapped 


Taffeta Silk Drops —oae 
$8.75 to $30 $5 to $15 
Chiffon-Taffeta ans 
Silk Skirts eviots, 
Plaited — Sun Ray — Cloths and 
Elaborately trimmed. Mixture 
$5.75 to $27.50 Skirts 
$3.50 to 
Chiffon $10 
Panama 
Skirts Summer 


Styles Not Wash 
Shown betore Skirts 
s ig $1 to 


$10 


. . " 2 ade ats y ing hi 
Beautiful Waists The Bedell catalog brings this 


French Waist Shop to you, 
through our pleasing “ Shopping by Mail” system. 
Lingerie and Lawn Waists China Silk Waists 
Lacy and Tailored etfects Dainty, pleasing —- 

Is’ dels 
$1 to $10 mer Gir 
$2 to $12 


Dressy 
formal 
styles 


$4.00 
to $15 


Lace 
and Net 
Waists 
Exq te 
evening ‘esigns 


$2.75 to $25 


OUR LIBERAL GUARANTEE: 
As proof of our positive belief that we can_fit 
you perfectly and save you fully a third on your outlay 


BEDELL Cheerfully Sells on Approval. 
If you are not satisfied, money refunded. 


REMEMBER 4 take absolutely NO RISK = 


order with perfect freedom w 
you desire: any Bedell garment that does not satisfy you 
fully, return promptly and we will refund the money. 
We Prepay Express Charges Everywhere 
—To your home, which means a big saving tv you. 


Catalog contains blanks and simple 
directions for self measurement. 


THE BEDELL COMPANY 


14 West 14th Street New York City 
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exceptioral b 
sacrince of qua 
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navy blue or b 


No. 60 
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exceptioral buying & selling that makes possible, without 


risk in ordering, as goods not satisfactory may be returned 
for refund of money. Samples of the materials on application. 








PHILADELPHIA 


Recently the total value of the merchandize 
in the Wanamaker Stores, Philadelphia & 
» York, exceeded Twelve Million dollars. It is such 


rince of quality or work, offerings like these. There is no 


Chiffon Panama Suit x 1 6 50 
Wanamaker Quality ° 
Attractive new Spring Suit of fine Chiffon Panama, black, 


Jue or brown. (Samples on application.) Jaunty Eton 
Jacket effectively 















































No. 60 trimmed with strappings 

. . of the material, taffeta 
New Spring pipings, fancy 
Suit braiding & smail 
buttons. Bleeves 

16° three quarter 
length, with pretty 


cuffs. Jacket taffeta 
silk lined, with stylish 
girdle. ‘The skirt has 18 
side pleats, flaring from 
just above the knee & 
hangs gracefully. 
A Suit that will create 
enthusiasm wherever 
it goes. The style, 
material & work 
are such as you 
would expect to 
find only at a 
much higher 
price. Sizes 32 
to 44 bust; Skirt 
lengths in front 39 to 
43'‘nches. Special Price, 
$16.50; by registered mail 
be be 


Silk Dress 
Excellent Taffeta 


$10 


Charming Shirt Waist 
dress of lustrous taffeta 
silk, in black, navy blue, 
dark green or golden 
fan. (Samples on appli- 
cation.) Effective 
waist, yoke of dainty 
cream lace, out- 
lined with 
pointed silk 

strappings, 

edged with 

fluted ruffle 
Extending be- 
low yoke a 
succession of 
lengthwise 
pleats gives 
fullness. Pretty 


By mail 
55c Extra 


oo three quarter 
Silk sleeves, with fancy 
Dress pleats & laceon cuffs. 


Skirt of ample 
width, 15 gores 
side pleated with 
silk girdle. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
bust; Skirt 
length in 
front 39 to 
43 inches. 
Our Spe- 
cial Price 
$10; by 
reyistered 
mail 25c. 


extra. 
Wanamaker Merchandize is of such quality & reliability 
as to be almost in a class by itself — siall woncer that orders 
by mail pour in from all parts of the Country. 


SEND FOR SPRING CATALOG K. 

It will be ready in March & will tell about new 
Dress Goods, Silks, Wearing Apparel, Household 
Supplies & many other lines. 


Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














The Unequalled Success 


OF 


READ’S 
Lansdowne 


has raised a host 
of imitations. In- 
sist upon seeing 
the perforation 
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Every 3 yards on the sel- 










vedge and you will be 
certain to get the genuine. 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 




























LADIES 
Suitings—Dress Goods—Silks 
SPRING LINE NOW READY 


Save Retail Store Profit by Buying from Us. 
Latest New York Styles and Colorings. 


; ee represent one of the largest and best manufacturers of 

ress Goods and Silks in the world. Buying materials from 
; leans a large saving to you. 

mi ain and Fan y worsteds, mohairs, voiles, serges, panama. 
ancy silks for shirt waist suits, black taffetas, messalines, 


sat 


-atins, peau cle cygnes and crepe de chines. 
Special A beautiful assortment of double width 
i fancy worsted suitings at 95c. per yard. 
4 ¢ prepay express charges on all goods to any part of the 
-S. Dropa postal and receive our samples free of charge. 


E.V.KNOWLTON CO.,Room 317, 529-533 B’ way, New York 











For Eyelet Embroidery Stamped 
on White Butcher Cloth for 2 
BRIGGS’ TR. 


ANSFER PATTERNS 
for St i < 
Ws amping Hat, Belt ~— “one 20c 


it to Match for . 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box J 




















HE simple sailor hat 
shown above may be 





Four New Spring Hats 


From the Latest Models 






of beige or tan straw. 


It 


is trimmed with a 


crown of crushed taffeta 


and Mephisto quills. 






PRETTY evening 
hat is pictured 


above. Itis acharming 
combination of white 
lace, blue velvet, and a 


long, sweeping plume. 


of the same shade. 


Ribbon trims 


crown and falls over the 
hair. A bunch of vio- 
lets completes the hat. 






MASS of red roses 
and foliage trims the 
toque illustrated below. 
Natural-colored straw 
iscombined with chiffon 


HE morning hat be- 
lowis of green straw. 


the 
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Get Your Jewelry Direct 
From New York 


“Jewelry from New Y ork” is good, but 
“Jewelry direct from New 
York” isbetter. Be- 
cause we are di- 
rect import- 
ers, be- 
cause 
we 













make up a 
great deal of our own 
stock, because our business Is SO large 
and our system so exact, we are able 
to sell direct to you at figures that 
add purchasing power to your purse. 

Bracelets are increasingly popular, and so 
are Lambert bracelets. There is a certain satis- 
faction in a brace- 
let — which rings 
alone do not sup- 
ply. The “Rena” 

racelet shown here 
is our great novelty 
this season. It is a beautiful hinge bracelet, 
»atented by us, and cannot be bought elsewhere. 
t is solid 14 Karat gold. richly chased, with any 
initial pierced in relief, and costs $20.00. As 
a bracelet of distinction and character we are 
proud of it, and so will you be when you wear it. 


For 30 years seamless solid- 
gold wedding rings have been 
our specialty. /e have them 
14-18-22 karat, all widths, 
sizes and styles, and all perfect. 
Our profits on them are small, 
buteachsale meanstwopleased 








Fine Diamond Ring 
customers. From $3.30 up, Platinum Top. Eighteen 


We would like one of our Karat Gold. $52.00 
engagement rings to become your engagement ring. 

he gems are selected in Europe by one of our firm, 
who is an expert. The rings are made up in our own 
factory and we guarantee each ring aan. You 
run no chances on any mbert purchase. our 
money back for the asking. 
Let us send you our illustrated book of Jewelry 
and ring measure. We will send them free. 


Lambert Brothers 


Factory and Salesrooms 


3d Ave., cor. 58th St., NewYork City 














For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


——e A FEW OF THEM BEING S="™ 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good’’ and in 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 
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TUES 3 
HANDSOME “yy 
PATTERNS 


hse Lress Lelticoul 


Of the best 84 x 84 Percale, in black 
and white stripes, as shown, adjust 
able at waist with band and tape 


Umbrella Petticoat, very 
5-in. flounce, 9'4-in. ruffle. 
Full length Petticoat, 8’ 


flounce. 
No. 790 — Umbrella Petticoat, full 12 
in. flounce, 5'4-in. ruffle. 
When ordering, send front length of «re 
skirt, with numbers of desired pattern and 
style, as described above. 
Mailed prepaid upon receipt of $1, (hor- 


ugh satisfaction absolutely guaranteed, 


CASE MFG. CO., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


“ Write for Booklet." 








WANTED Responsible representatives to 
take orders for staple and novelty 
Dress Goods, White Goods, Silks, etc. Exten- 


sive variety. Lowest mill prices. Liberal remu- 
neration. Full particulars on request. Address 


oH. M. Valentine & Co., Dept. F, 56 Worth St., New York 
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BELDINGS, ., 


“ty y/ 
ad SATIN 


GIVE. b cbphastste! 


At the 
Silk Counter 


Specify Belding’s 
“Yardwide” Satin= 


every yard guaranteed 


This soft, lustrous, durable Satin —a 
full yard wide —can be had in all the 
fashionable shades at 


ALL LEADING DEALERS. 
$1.00 Per Yard 
THE LEADING 


manufacturers of ready-to-wear Suits and 
Jackets are lining their spring garments with 


Belding’s “ Yardwide” Satin. 
Every garment so lined will have attached to 
it Belding’s ‘* Yardwide ’’ Guarantee Tag, 
as reproduced below. It means we insure 
the wear of your lining — replacing it with- 
out charge, if it does not wear. 


** Look for the Little Round Tag.’’ 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 
SILK MANUFACTURERS 


New York Chicago 








Samson 
is an 
Honest Silk 


Samson Silk is recommended 
fo those who do not wish to re- 
line their dresses every little 
while. 

Price, 58c at all 
Lining Departments. 


If your dealer does not have SAMSON SILK, ask him to write 
to BURTON "BROS. & CO. OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 





/ 


NECKWEAR SUPPORTER 
Does Not Scratch the Neck 


ouble Bone-—En Loop 
Covered with Silk—Black or White 


Sizes at One Price 
14), 2, 244, 2% and 2% in. 
c. A Card of Three 
Manufactured by 
CCHLOSS-SPEIER CO. 
Fifth Ave. and 21st St. 
New York 





| women, girls and children. 


| work of the home dressmaker. 





THE STYLE-BOOK 
FOR SPRING 


HOUCH there is, as yet, no hint of spring in 
‘ the atmosphere, it is none too early to con- 

sider spring clothes, if we are to be ready for 
the warmer days when they do come, At no sea- 
son of the year do we find so much pleasure in 
planning and selecting costumes as at this, and in 
making ready for Easter and springtime generally. 
We are glad to lay aside our furs and sombre-hued 
clothes for the lighter and more delicate fabrics 
which seem but a part of the season, and are, there- 
fore, in harmony with it. So THE pa 
quarterly Style-Book typifies just this feeling and 
gives designs in a wealth of variety from which to 
choose. 

This book is the most complete one we have 
ever had, as it includes not only a pictorial section 
and"a pattern section, but a needlework section as 
well. Suppose we take these sections separately 
and discuss just what each one includes. 


The Pictorial Section 


IRST, let us say that the cover is in soft colors 
and shows onc of the prettiest adaptations of a 

style that is the favorite of the hour—a ‘‘jumper- 
blouse.” The first sixteen pages are also in soft 
tones and illustrate all that is newest and best for 
These costumes will 
be found a great help, since they show the appro- 
priate use of braids and appliqués—a puzzling 
question to many, who realize that the use of 
this or that bit of trimming will make or mar the 
costume. So these pages are brimful of help, 
offering suggestions to the fashion-wise, and won- 
derful assistance to those not so closely in touch 
with the newer styles and their vagaries. 

The designs themselves are varied, some being 
street suits cut on simple, practical and yet good- 
looking lines, care being Fas to keep the pattern 
in as few pieces as possible, thus simplifying the 

j The useful and 
popular little bolero is shown in many forms, as are 
also capes, semi-fitting and tight-fitting coats, to 
be used with appropriate skirts. Other designs are 
for house-gowns, ~ calling and for street wear 
when no coat is needed, in pinafore, Princesse and 
jumper effects. The girls are remembered quite 
as generously, while dresses and coats are shown 
— for the children and really little tots, who, 
after all, need a spring costume quite as much as do 
the ‘‘ grown-ups.” 


The Pattern Section 


HE demand for a complete catalogue has con- 

vinced us that it would be advisable to illus- 
trate all the patterns that we hve in this quarterly, 
so that any want a woman might have, from an 
elaborate spring costume to a simple wrapper or a 
child’s night-drawers, can be found within its 
pages. Thus this section might be termed a con- 
densed catalogue of all our patterns, showin 
large illustrations of seasonable designs po 
smaller ones of the hundred and one things that 
are needed at all times. Like the careful house- 
keeper, we have put away (in small illustrations) 
our designs for autumn and winter clothes until 
next autumn, though keeping them where they are 
convenient in case of a sudden change in the 
weather or an unexpected need. 

Sixty-four pages are devoted to this section, 
which practically takes the place of our former 
pattern-book, and includes a large assortment of 
all kinds of designs needed at any season. For 
instance, pages are devoted to ‘‘Work Dresses” 
which are simple in line and so cut that they will 
launder easily and well. There are also many de- 
signs for aprons, some dainty little affairs that are 
less useful than pretty to look at, while others are 
real ‘‘cover-alls” intended for general utility. 
Separate sleeves are another feature, as they are 
shown in appropriate styles for a variety of mate- 
rials; they will perhaps prove most useful when 
the time comes for remodeling old sleeves, as 
many were designed with this object in view. 
Other patterns that are always needed are those 
for underwear, so we have comfortable, as well as 
pretty, designs not only for women, but for girls 
and little children as well. There are patterns cut 
for stout women, while gathers are added to 
others to round out the slender figure. In fact this 
quarterly Style-Book is more complete than ever 
before, and much more valuable for reference 
and consultation on all subjects of dress 


The Neediework Section 


ND now, last of all, we come to needlecraft in 
all its forms. The embroidery designs are 
varied, filling the needs of dress as well as the de- 
mands of the household. They come in transfer 
patterns, which are simplicity itself to use, as they 
are merely to be laid face downward on the mate 
rial and run over with a hot iron to accomplish 
the stamping. Could anything be easier? Designs 
for embroidered shirtwaists and blouses are many, 
and there is, too, a very charming one for a 
costume— waist and skirt—that would be especially 
appropriate for a graduation gown. 

All the dainty little articles for a baby’s outfit are 
included, not only the christening robe, the small 
yoke, the sacque and cloak (all in a delicate 
forget-me-not design), but many simple, scalloped 
edges and embroidered borders as well. 

Heavier borders and edges are illustrated for 
sheets, pillow-cases, towels and household linens 
generally, as well as initial letters in three varieties 
and in a number of sizes. 

A novelty that many women have found of great 
help is an insertion design for a lingerie blouse — 
that is, a pattern by which a lace design may be 
- to a waist or skirt. So we have a variety 
of extremely new and pretty patterns of this kind 
in our needlework section. 

We can give but a general idea of all that this 
Spring Style-Book contains, but, in conclusion, 
let us say that it gives, in complete and attractive 
form, the best assortment of timely designs we 
have ever shown. We have succeeded in keeping 
it within the reach of all, sending it postpaid, upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents, to any address. 


Directions for Crocheted and 
Knitted Work 


Taeke are a number of designs for crocheted 
doilies, baby afghans, sacques and caps, bead 
and silk purses, and knitted vests for men, not illus- 
trated in this book. Printed directions for any 
of these have been prepared, and they can be 
obtained from the Pattern Bureau only, at ten cents 
each. Order these directions, as well as the Style- 
Book, inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, 
Tue Lapres’ HomME Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Lad 
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Fine Birds Grow Fine Feathers 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers 
From California 


Are produced by these magnificent birds. 


tion of a photograph taken from life at 
the ideal climatic conditions of South 
that such exceptionally vigorous birds 


This illustration is a reproduc- 
the Cawston Farm in January. Under 
ern California it is easy to understand 
impart a strength and lustre to their 


plumage impossible with less favorable surroundings. 


In our own factory on the farm tl 


ie most skilled operators manufacture 


this superior stock into the magnificent tips, plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc., 


bearing the Cawston trade-mark. We 
middlemen’s profits and import duty. 


sell direct to our patrons, who save all 
Everything shipped prepaid. Satis- 


faction guaranteed or money promptly refunded. 


Duchesse Tips Bunch of three, made of 
biack or whitefeathersfrom 
male birds. Strong, brilliant and durable. g-inch 


length, prepaid, upon receipt of price $2.00 


French Curved Plume A" exceedingly 
graceful plume 
made of select stock; so curved that it forms 
almost a half-circle; very broad, full and lus- 
trous. 15-inch length, any color, prepaid, upon 
receipt of price . se ee ee $3.75 
Cawston Repair Department Gene Bs 
) 
plumes or boas. The expert operators in our 
faciory will restore their original beauty at 
small cost. 


Our Handsome New Catalogue Free 














Contains illustrations and 
prices on all our goods, | 
farm scenes, etc. } 


on request 


Comtesse Plume A handsome plume 

made of excellent stock. 
Will retain its curl and wear indefinitely. 
15-inch length, black, white or any color, pre- 
paid upon receipt of price . $2.00 
Cawston Comtesse Plume Ove of our 
mcst  satis- 
factory plumes. Made of wide perfect stock 
from male birds, beautifully curled. A very 
handsome and durable feather. 17-inch 
length, any color, prepaid, upon receipt of 


price . ie $5.00 
AWSTON 
OSTRICH FARM 


South Pasadena, California 








P. 0. Box 4 




















LIGHT 
GRACEFUL 
DURABLE 


The Braid fora Pleated Skirt 


CURVETTE never needs replac- 
ing—it will outlast any skirt and 
street dirt can be removed with 
brushing. 

CURVETTE’S peculiar construc- 
tion adapts itself to the natural curve 
of the modern skirt. Soft and plia- 
ble, it does not abrase the most del- 
icate kid shoe. 

Your money returned if it puck- 
ers, shrinks or fades. 


Should your dealer not carry 
CURVETTE, send us his name and 
5c. for each yard you require, with 
sample shade for matching. 


THE §S -H:-& M-co 


320 Mercer Street, New York City 

















$50.°° in Prizes 


offered by 


Home Needlework Magazine 


for new ideas in Knitting and Crocheting. Contest 


open to everybody. Full particulars in February 
issue of Home Needlework. The only magazine 
with Colored Plates of Embroidery. Send 
15 cents for a copy. 

To Those Who Love the Beautiful no other magazine 
can take the place of Home Needlework, pub- 
lished Bi-Monthly, Every Other Month, illustrated 
by Beautiful Colored Plates, price 75 cents a year. 
It brings the newest designs, the latest patterns 
and clever ideas for dress embroidery and home 
decoration. It tells just how to do the work. 
Full instructions on the new Wallachian Em- 
broidery, just out, lace making, stencil werk, 
and 100 other things. 

The Latest Thing in Collars, your choice either de- 
sign stamped on fine linen, ready to work, with 
the December, 1906, issue and a year’s subscription 
for 1907 to Home Needlework Magazine for only 
80 cents. Mention design wanted, the collar at 


top is B, the one at the bottom is D. Address 


Florence Publishing Co., 8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 
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R.H. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices. 
= 


Bway at 6th Av AYA 35th St 


$ 1? For ‘‘The New York”’ 
Advance Spring Model 
=== Made to Your Measure 


you write us for samples of materials @— 
— you give us your measure on 2 
our perfected measure chart an 
we will make to your own measure 
this New Spring Model, ‘ The 
New York,”’ the Spring Season’s 
most stylish model, for only 
$11.74. We Guarantee that the 
suit we make for you will fit 
you perfectly, will please you 
inevery way or we will promptly 
giveyour money back. MACY'S 
is the largest Department Store 
under one roof in the world, situ- 
ated in New York, the Great 
Fashion Centre of America-and this 
suit comes to you with MACY'S name 
sewninit. Made inthis season'smost 
stylish mixtures, pretty grays, tans, 
and black and white effects. Suits 
are offered for less money but they 
are not such as we would make. 
No suit like the New York Model, 
of reliable material, well made, 
and properly cut, can be sold for 
less money, and noother house 
does make such a suit for less 
than 25% to 33% more. Our 
FREE CATALOGUE, 550 
pages, explains the great 
saving in your dealing 
with MACY'S by mail 
and lists all the new 
Spring Stylesandevery @ 
kind of merchandise. 
This big free book gives 
you all the pleasure and satis- 
faction and saving of shopping 
in New York and explains how 
MACY'S pays cost of sending goodstoyou. Write for this Free 
550 Page Fashion and Household Catalogue. Write Now. Address 









































R.H.MACY & CO., Room 503, Broadway, New York 






‘NiTIALS, NAMES 

J @| Woven on finest cambric 
de) tape in red,navy, light blue 
or black. Indispensable to 


| young folks at college, 
cteetel traveling men,tourists and 

others having laundry done away from home. 
Woven names save money and worry over loss and are 4 


positive identification in case of accident. 

Woven in U.S. in quality superior to foreign make and 
at price no higher, these names, any style letter, are cieliv- 
erect within 2 weeks of order instead of 6as heretofore. 

$2.00 a gross, $1.50 a 1-2 gross. 
At your dealer or by mail. Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
book ‘* The Initial House.” 


G. REIS & BRO. 636 Broadway, New York 
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Sedo 


























SILK 


has become immensely popular for simple 
evening dresses and other garments where 
daintiness and stvle are essential. Soft and 
pliable, of beautiful ribbed finish; wonder- 
fully durable because of a touch of cotton. 
All dealers; 18 inches wide; 50 cents a yard. 
Buy by name and see trade-mark on selvage- 
Samples and booklet on request. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 
66 Greene St., New York City. 
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Handy Hat Fasteners 

| Hold ladies’ hats on better than 4 hat pins. lin 

| onorsewon. Noholesin hat. Send 25 cents 
for a pair. Agents wanted. 

} AIR MFG. CO., Sole Mfrs. 

| 23 Fifth Street Racine, Wis. 
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Beautiful Sheer Lawn Waists 


FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR 


Here are two of the newest and most approved styles in 


waists brought out this season. They combine the very highest 
grade f tailoring and are extremely stylish. Send us your 
bust measure when ordering and your selection will be shipped 
to you with the full understanding that after you have ex- 
amined the waist, if you are not perfectly satisfied wit): it in 
every respect, if you <lo not consider it the greatest value ever 


offered, you can return it to us at once at our expense and 
ney will be refunded. You ran no risk in ordering 


| sand Bellas Hess & Company, New York City. 
WRITE NOW. Our new Spring and Summer catalogue 


will be issued on March llth. A copy will be sent F EE 
to any address upon application. This catalogue contains 
New York City’s latest styles of wearing apparel, beautifully 
iilustrated. Write 
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now so that your The Waverly 
name will be Waist” 

placed upon our A new and ex- 
mailing list for tremely beautiful 
catalog ie model lingerie 
March 11th. waist of fine white 


sheer lawn. The 
entire front is made 
of five rows of open-work 
and raised embroidery. 
Four rows of narrow tucks 
between the rows of 
embroidery form a 
yoke effect. Waist 

is side plaited 

and has four 

plaits at back. 
Three-quarter 
length sleeves are 
finished with nar- 
row tucked cuffs. 
The cuffs match the 

collar which is also 
tucked. In every re- 
spect a charming 
waist and an unap- 
proachable value. Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure. 
Our special 
price, 83c. 


No. 
L918 


$100 
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“The Belmont” 
is the new and popular 
three-quarter length 
sleeve model made of 
very soft finished white 
lawn. It is one of the 
most beautiful designs 
brought out in New 
York City this season. 
Extremely chic and 
stylish. ‘The front of 
the waist is designed 
entirely of insertions of 
fine Valenciennes lace. In the 
oval formed by the Valenci- 
ennes insertion is a medallion 
of embroidery of open-work 
and raised design. 98 fine 
pin tucks also form the upper 
part of the yoke. The tucked 
cuffs and tucked collar are 
finished with a Valenciennes ' 
lace edge to natch the inser- Mig 
tion. Waist is side plaited 
and has four plaits in the back. Altogether it is one of the 
most beautiful and striking designs we have ever offered. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Our special price as long as 

this lot lasts, $1.00. 
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sists, NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. cstslosce 
Banzai Silk 
made more 


beautiful 


than ever 


Recommended for a ball gown, 
a tea gown, bridesmaids’ dresses 
and all purposes where a beauti- 
ful, sheer fabric is desired. 

Price always 50c a yard at 
all Wash Goods Departments. 

Banzai Silk comes in every 
known color. 


Look for the new printed 
designs. 


If your deale 
to BURTON 
petit sinthatoid 











; r does not have BANZAI SILK, ask him to write 
SROS. & CO., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card. 
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READY-TO-USE 


PIPING 


W & N Bias Seam Tape is 
indispensable in the sewing 
room. Made by a special 
process which retains all 
the elasticity of the goods. 
Cut on the true bias, making a 
uniform elastic tape that will turn 


“Wan” 


BIAS SEAM TAPE 


IT TURNS ITSELF 






* » a curve smoothly, evenly and with- 
et out puckering. Will not shrink. 
= Saves one-half the time in making a 
£3 garment. Just the thing for fagoting 
$& fancy collars and yokes, Mexican 
& K, titch, piping, binding seams, trim- 


ming silk, wooland wash fabrics,and 
=a ome on Women’s io 
a a + Made in 13 widths from \%" to 
entieed lea a 1 Lawns Silk, Satin, India Linen, and Mer- 

ua Linen made in § widths from 4%” to 1%” only. 


If your dealer 4 
10c for one piece es not keepthem send us his name and 


f White Cambric, 15¢ for Wh 
ored » ic, 15c for ite and Col- 
or Colts uP to % in., 25¢ for White India Linen, White 
Tefleta Six: 12 yard pieces, 35c for White and Col- 


» ! > ‘ 

Cambric 5 ood = Pure Linen Lawn and Pure Linen 
+6 pieces. Send for descriptive literature. 

WM. E. WRIGHT & SON’S CO., 383 Broadway, New York 
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i Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
Sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Fisit- 


L. ing Cards,50c. Write for Samples. 
OTTENGRAVING CO, 932 Chestnut treet, Philadelphia. Pa. 





NEW STYLES IN SPRING READ THIS OFFER 


SILKS 


By Harriet Edwards Fayes 


ILK frocks and coats will be more fashionable 
S this spring than they have been in some 
years. Silk is a fabric which is extremely 
appropriate for spring and summer wear; it is 
suitable for many occasions and is a favorite with 
most women, because it is elegant and refined. 
The fact that the greater portion of the silks used 
in this country are of home manufacture should 
make a patriotic appeal to the American woman. 
Manufacturers have been at particular pains to 
produce new silks that are novel in design, and the 
results are so attractive that they must elicit the 
admiration of all beholders. 

Good quality does not necessarily imply a heavy 
silk; indeed, with the single exception of the new 
mirage weave, the silks today are all soft and 
pliable and hang in easy, graceful folds. 

Fancy silks will be more fashionable than those 
of plain surface and plain color. 

oulard, shantung, tuscan, tussah, louisine, 
soft-finished taffeta, mirage, marquisette, silk 
voile and sheer-weave fabrics — gauze, chiffon 
cloth and mousseline de soie-—will be the favorite 
silks. The last three are expensive, not only be- 
cause they require silk linings, but also because of 
their very sheerness; they are not durable and 
are, therefore, suitable only for occasional use. 

Marquisette and silk voile are of a somewhat 
more substantial weave, although they also are 
sheer and will require silk linings. Marquisette is 
on the order of the old-fashioned grenadine and is 
shown in small, neat designs of checks, stripes and 
figures. Black marquisette will be found to be 
a comparatively economical material, because it 
may be worn summer or winter for afternoon, 
dinner and evening purposes, and may be made 
over a black or colored silk foundation. 


Plain and striped silk voile in two tones of one 
color may be purchased at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents a yard. This will be most fashionable 
in light shades, made up over a lining of the same 
color. Figured voile in darker shades is very pretty 
and dressy when made up over a white lining, 
which serves to throw into relief the design. 

Foulard is one of the most practical silks for the 
summer costume, since there is no silk which is 
more comfortable for warm-weather wear. A de- 
pendable quality offoulard sells at from sixty-five 
cents toa dollar and a quarter a yard, while the 
double-width foulard is as high as five dollars. The 
new foulards are shown with and without a satin 
finish, and it is largely a matter of individual pref- 
erence which shall be selected; the dull-finished 
foulards are somewhat cooler than those of satin 
finish. Foulard silks, with white figures on a black, 
blue or écru ground, or with figures of these colors 
on a white ground, will be general favorites for the 
making of costumes intended for street, travel- 
ing and afternoon wear. These costumes will be 
principally of the guimpe and pinafore type. 

For the coat suit, as well as for the costume, 
shantung, tuscan, tussah and mirage are the most 
agen silks, although, if desired, a ~ 
chiffon taffeta may be used for the coat suit. Pon 
coats and boleros will be stylish models for the sil 
coat-and-skirt suit, and these little coats may also 
be worn with costumes of different materials and 
colors: for instance, the new tuscan silk—which 
is a slightly uneven weave with a small, self- 
colored silk dot—may be used in the new Danish 
blue or dull green for the coat-and-skirt suit, and 
this same coat may be worn as a separate wrap. 
Tuscan silk falls in soft folds, so that it is adapta- 
ble for both the short and the full-length coat. 

Among shantung silks écru will be the most 
fashionable shade. Some of the most attractive 
designs in this silk are woven with a raised cross- 
bar of the same tone as the ground. The new 
patterns in tussah silk are mostly hairline stripes, 
in one and two colors, on a ground of contrasting 
color. Ecru shantung makes a very smart travel- 
ing, evening and automobile coat; indeed, the one 
garment may be made to do duty for all three pur- 

ses. Now that women wear such dressy frocks 

or traveling, a long coat of a material which sheds 
the dust—yet is cool and comfortable—is a neces- 
sity for the summer outing. 


A great many plain taffeta suits and coats will 
be shown in the stores this season. This fact, 
however, should not hinder the purchase of fancy 
silks of the kinds already mentioned. The fancy 
silks are more fashionable, can be purchased at 
the same price as a reliable quality of taffeta, and 
give more scope for the exercise of individual taste 
than does a plain fabric; then, too, they require 
less trimming, which is an economy worth due 
consideration. 

Fancy louisine in striped and crossbar effects, 
with a printed floral design, and mirage and tuscan 
silks in the light colors, make up into pretty cos- 
tumes for afternoon and evening wear. Good 
qualities of all these silks may be found at about 
one dollar and a quarter a yard. Pink, white, 
apricot, and shades of pale yellow, light blue and 
pale green, are the favorite colors for dress 
occasions. 

Gowns of these fancy silks will not require a silk 
lining. A taffeta petticoat of the same color 
may be worn under the skirt, but even this is not 
necessary, as a white petticoat is in good taste. 

The silk coats do not require lining; the seams 
may be bound with a thin silk binding of the same 
color, or the raw edges may be whipped and then 
turned under. 

Stripes, dots, diamonds, dashes, small geomet- 
rical figures and tiny checks crossed with satin bars 
a trifle larger are the designs which dominate in 
the new silks. Wide stripes and large checks re- 
quire considerable skill in handling to produce the 
best results in the made-up garment. 

Louisine, in Roman-stripe effect, will be used 
for the construction of the separate waist, for both 
dressy and tailored styles. hese waists will be 
worn with cloth or plain-colored silk suits, and for 
warm-weather wear should be made without lin- 
ing. A good quality of white wash silk is an excel- 
lent investment for the lace-trimmed waist. With 
care it will not turn yellow when laundered, and it 
lasts considerably longer than the sheer cottons. 

The tailored waist made of écru shantung or 
dotted foulard is cool and appropriate for travel- 
ing, golf, tennis or general morning wear. It is 
attractive when trimmed with silk of a contrasting 
color. Red, light blue, black and pale green are 
good trimming colors, and a silk waist of soli 
color is pretty trimmed with figured foulard. 
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A Late Style (new model) Silk Dress, $8.75 
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Learn How to Dress as Stylish 
New Yorkers do for Little Money 


Newest Creation in Eton Suit, $9.75 


Two Unusually Pretty and Dainty Waists, each $1.00 


These low prices for 
Siegel Cooper 


If after purchasing 





































W ments they do not prove better values than 
A anticipated and satisfactory in every re- 
spect, return them at our expense, and 
I we will immediately refund your money, 
S together with express charges. 
T is all ours. 
70 XB 


$1.00 


No. 70 X B. This is an Ex- 
ceptionally Pretty Model 

aist, made of fine quality 
white lawn; the full blouse 
front is tastefully trimmed 
with three rows of handsome 
embroidery insertion, and 
wide and narrow tucks; 
full length sleeves, finished 
with tucked cuff; collar 
tucked and trimmed with 
dainty Valenciennes 
lace edging; fastens in 
back; size 32 to 
bust. This is a match- 
less value at the 
price, 


$1.00 


Postage 10 cents 


Taffeta 
Silk 


Dress 


69XD 


$8.75 


New York City’s latest style garments can only be secured by buying from 
.. New York, America’s leading and largest department store. 
any 


of these gar- 


The risk 


No. 70 X A. This Elabo- 
rately Designed Lingerie 
aist is made of fine white 
batiste; the yoke is formed of 
tworows of pretty Valenciennes 
lace insertion, joined to a fine 
embroidery insertion; the 
blouse is artistically trimmed 
with rows of Valenciennes 
lace insertion and tiny 
tucks; the back is tucked; 
popular three-quarter 
length sleeves; collar 
and cuffs trimmed with 
lace insertion and edg- 
ing; fastens in back; 
size32to44bust; price, 


$1.00 


Postage 10 cents 


Tailor 
Made 
Suit 


es» 69XC 


$9.75 





No. 69XD. This New Style Taffeta Silk 
Jumper Dress is the rage now in New York City. It is 
made of fine quality taffeta silk in all black orin dark red 
or dark blue changeable silk, with pin stripe. The waist is 
designed to be worn with guimpe or over shirtwaist; the full 
blouse is trimmed with tucks, taffeta silk covered buttons 
and three narrow straps, and finished over shoulders with 
shaped band of plain silk; the back is tucked; the short 
sleeves are finished with bands of plain colored silk; detach- 
able silk belt. The Skirt isa new plaited model, and is 
trimmed with inverted and side plaits, which form a full 
flare. This is a most remarkable value, and one that is 
unmatched, Sizes 32 to 42 bust, skirt length 37 to 43. 


Give correct measurements and this suit will $8 75 
prove splendidly fitting. Price. . . ... . 




















No. 69 X C. is Stunning Eton Collarless 
Tailor Made Model is made of good quality me- 
dium gray plaid mixture, or good quality black and 
blue panama cloth. It is most tastefully trimmed front 
and back with straps of self material and around neck 
with fancy silk braid; fancy silk braid forms vestee; the 
sleeves are the new three-quarter length, with deep pointed 
turn-back cuffs. The jacket is lined throughout with 


handsome good quality satin, and is made with deep shaped 
detachable gircle. 

The Skirt is a graceful plaited model. The panel effect 
front and back is formed of stitched side plaits, termi- 
nating in full flare; inside seams bound; sizes 32 to 42 bust. 


Skirt length 37 to 43. Give correct neasurements $9 75 
. 


and this suit will prove splendidly fitting. Price 











SEND FOR OUR FREE SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 
Our New Catalogue is full of beautiful illustrations and descriptions of the latest New York Styles for 


women, men and children; shows all the very latest imported and 


plies. 


in America are 


omestic novelties and household sup- 


‘very woman who wants to keep in touch with the newest and best approved New York styles in 
dress or housefurnishings should have this invaluable guide to fashion and economy. 
uoted, myerr, article absolutely 


Lowest prices 
pesansees satisfactory or is returnable at our 
ept. A. 





expense for refund. Write for TO-DAY. Address 
We Employ THE BIG STORE 
No Agents. & 
|| SIEGEL 
Branch 
Houses SIXTH AVE. 











NEW YORK CITY 


A CITY IN ITSELF 


OOPERG 


18th & 19th STS. 








WORN BY OVER A 
MILLION 
WOMEN 
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SUPPORTER 






‘*The Name is on the Buckles’’ 
Improves Every Figure 
Perfect Supporter with Dress or 
Negligee. Ey esoate , Antiseptic. 
Endorsed by lead ‘s8 physicians, 
physical culturists, ladies of fashion. 

Women who dress correctly know that much depends 
upon the Hose Supporter. Don't be talked into anything 
but the ““Foster.’’ If your dealer regards your satisfaction, 
he keeps The ‘‘ Foster."’ If he has only an eye to large 
profits, he keeps imitations. Guarantee with each J pos 
For All Women, For All Wear. Price 50c and up. 
In many styles. Att reliable dealers or 


AGENTS FOR U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
514 Broadway, New York 


Our Booklet “ Supporter Dangers” FREE 
tells all about the many unknown troubles 
of imperfect Hose Supporters. 

LB Cisean Rotter Co Torente Camate (Bote Aguets Mr Coneinp 
A Boon for the Stout. 

Worn with or without a Corset. 

Women marvel at results, 

Particulars mailed, 


The 
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School for Trained Attendants 


45 Centre 8t., Orange, N.J. Superintendent, Miss Strong. Five 
months’ course. Fee $100.00 including Tuition, Board, Lodging, 
Uniforms, and Books. For further information apply to School. 








Baby’s First Shoes 


should be Krieger Custom 
Weak-Ankle Shoes. Even 
though baby’s ankles are nor- 
mally strong, they need sup- 
ew at first, and if they should 
»e weak, these shoes pre- 

vent the dreaded de- 
formity of bow-legs, 
which are very diffi 
culttocure. These 











. nite » Sizes: 

shoe s look no sul 
different from, heel, $1.25; 
and are as 3 to g; spring 
comfortable as, heel, $1.50 


ordinary shoes. Before baby walks get 


G Shoes (Patented) 

They are light, don't chafe, and have all the style, finish, 
fit and comfort of regular shoes. Recommended by leading 
physicians and surgeons. Write for free book which shows 
and explains the construction of the Krieger Custom Weak 
Ankle Shoe, giving facts of interest to parents. Mention 
name of your shoe dealer when writing. If he will not sup- 
ply you, we will and prepay delivery charges. 


Krieger Shoe Company **s4;..i%0"9 4°" 


"Fay Ideal’ °° 


. 
ings 
For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, a | and health. Feel fine 
Stay up. Best yarns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 
ields. 
D.S.Clampes {2%, Dros: Shieles; 


Quicker, smoother than safety pins, rustless. At 
your merchant's, or mailed, postpaid on receipt of 

rice. Four, Nickel plated, 25c, Gold plated, 50c. 
p. 8. Clamp Co., Dept.L.H.,1 Madison Ave.,New 
York City. Send for free circular. Agents wanted. 
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A most excellent new model of 
e 











CORSETS 


created especially with the aim 
of conveying to YOUR figure 


the contour of the prevailing 
mode. That charm, that inde- 
scribable something so much 
admired in women who dress 
fashionably, can inevitably be 
traced down to the corset — the 
American Lady. 

@ This season's fashions require the Ultra 
Bust-Curving Waist Models—and they are 
exclusively American Lady make. 

@ This model (726, pictured above) has a 
long skirt which carefully moulds the form 
into stylish long lines. The bust is just 
high enough to support correctly —so that 
the fashionable dress will fit fashionably — 


and perfectly. There are twenty other 
, new models for spring — 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE 

Model 726 made of Batiste — price $3.00 

° F." “Ce “ 3.00 
(Made in sizes 18 to 26) 

@ You can buy an American Lady 

Corset -for $5.00 or for $1.00, and at vari- 

ous intermediate prices— wherever corsets 

are for sale. Look for “THE LADY,” 


the mark of merit, on every pair. 
AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 


New York, Detroit Chicago 
Write for Free Booklet. 









































a slaorrect tig 


She 
NEW 
| SuPPORTER 


— 


FOR STOUT OR SLIGHT FIGURES ~ 





These are the only supporters that 
absolutely improve every figure, and do 
not require a harness to get results. J/ay 
be worn either with or without corsets. 

They are adjustable to any front effect 
desired and are always comfortable. 

They do not drag on the muscles of the 
back, on the contrary ave a support. 

We will send direct if you have any 
difficulty in getting them of your merchant. 
Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00. 


Colors, white, black, pinkorblue. Kindly 

give waist measure in ordering. 

A. STEIN & CO., Sole Manufacturers 
319 West Congress St., Chicago 























GLASS heads, STEEL points 

For fastening up 1907 CALENDARS 

small pictures, posters, draperies, n¢ 

numberless ‘‘ little things,’’ without dis- 
figuring w: or plaster walls. 

At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 

Photo-sujply Stures, or mailed prepaid for 10c per 

Packet of % doz.,or 20c per box of one N 
i doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 0. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 138 5. 11th 8t., Phila., Pa. 















| made of velvet, and velvet-covered 


| delphia, inclosing the price, fifteen 











Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


| Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. Correspondents should us 
their full names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


A Spring Coat 

What np can I utilize 
to remodel my three-quarter 
length, double-breasted, loose 
box-coat of white serge for my 
daughter of seven years? I 
would like to trim it with a 
touch of color, and as I have 
half a yard of light blue broad- 
cloth can I use that? 

Mrs. McK. 

We have a dear little double- 
breasted, box-coat pattern that 
I think you will find almost a 
miniature duplicate of your coat. Use your light 
blue broadcloth for the turnover collar and the 
cuffs, and as a little pointed hood is included with 
the pattern it should be lined with the light blue 
also. This should make a useful but dressy-look- 
ing coat for late spring and summer. It does not 
require a lining, as the seams can be bound, but if 
you decide to line it use white sateen or white 
Chinasilk. Send for pattern No. 2922, giving age, 
length of back and breast measure, to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LApies’ Home JourNAL, Philadel- 
phia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


A Plaid Skirt and Plain Coat for Spring 

I need a spring jacket to wear with a gored 
and plaited skirt of dark green-and-blue plaid 
serge. Mother has a half-worn dark blue broad- 
cloth skirt she wishes to use for this jacket. Will 
it be suitable? SWEET SIXTEEN. 

A combination of plain and plaid materials is 
very popular, and your mother’s skirt should make 
youa good-looking pony coat. We 
have a design which I think you 
will like: the fronts of the jacket 
are made in two pieces with in- 
verted and plaited V-shaped sec- 
tions, these being used in the back 
also. The neck is finished with a 
notched collar and small revers. 
It would be attractive if these were 


buttons used to trim the side- 
fronts. Send for pattern No. 
2679, giving age and bust meas- 
ure, to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Phila- 


cents. If you want the skirt pat- 
tern shown send for No. 2189, 
which also costs fifteen cents, and 
state your waist measure. 


An Empire Wedding Gown 

I have decided on white crépe 
de chine for my wedding gown. 
I am inclined to be stout with large 
hips. Will the Empire style be un- 
becoming to me? UNCERTAIN. 

The modified Empire gown 
should become you. Such a gown 
requires a tight, well-fitted and 
boned lining. But to give the cor- 
rect short-waisted effect it is neces- 
sary to know just where to hang 
the semi-fitting skirt, and you will 
find our pattern No. 2992 will be 
of great assistance to you and, 
with the Guide-Chart and the 
easily-comprehended perforations 
that accompany the pattern, it will 
not be found difficult to under- 
stand. Trim the long, sweeping 
skirt with two deep folds of satin, 
slip-stitched, to give the effect of 
tucks. The satin should also form 
the Empire band. When this band 
is raised in the back, to give the 
Empress Josephine effect, it will 
be found becoming to astout figure 
with large hips. The waist can be 
trimmed with plastrons and shaped 
bands of satin edged with lace, and 
the elbow-length sleeves finished 
with shaped cuffs of point de 
Venise lace. Send to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LApDIEs’ HOME 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, for No. 2992, giving bust 
measure and inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


A Useful Wrap in the Dolman Shape 

I have a slight figure and I am no longer a young 
woman. I need a wrap for general street wear and 
to use for traveling later in the season. I am ata 
loss what to get and how to make it. STARR. 


It is a difficult matter to make a wise selection 
for such a garment as you require, as there is now 
such a variety to select from. A three-quarter 
length dolman cape-coat is convenient, for it is 
easily slipped on and off, the large, circular cape- 
sleeves making this possible. We have a pattern 
for just such a dolman cut with a loose front and 
fitted back formed of twoinverted box-plaits. Itcan 
be made with or without a yoke, the neck finished 
with a small shawl collar. A black-and-white 
shepherd’s-check serge with the shawl collar of 





| Journat, Philadelphia, for 
2 | Pattern No. 2187, giving your 


| black velvet would be stylish, 
but for your requirements I 
think you will find it better to 
select asoft, black, broadcloth- 
finished serge or chiffon broad- 
| cloth. Send to the Pattern 
Bureau, THE LaprEs’ Home 


| bust measure and inclosing 
the price, fifteen cents. 














Simple Wash Dresses 

I wish to make my child a 
set of six play dresses. They 
must be all alike and of a 
simple design and easily laun- 
dered, as I must do them up 
myself. What do you advise 
for a child of eight years? 

M.0.G.C. 

The box-plaited dress with 
body and skirt in one piece is 
the design you will find most 
satisfactory. The little dress 
requires a belt of the same 
material, and a small strap tacked at each under 
arm seam—through which the belt is run—will 
hold it in place. Children will wear the plaids and 
checks this season, and so you should make two of 
the set of mercerized cotton taffeta, in the Scotch 
plaid colorings, two in the shepherd’s-check ging- 
ham, and two in plain white linen or lawn. The 
collars and cuffs may be of white or the material of 
the dress may be used. In ordering a child’s pat- 
tern be sure to give the breast measurement and 
the length of the back, and state the age. If you 
wish a pattern for these dresses send for No. 2844 
to the Pattern Bureau, THe Lapres’ Home 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents. 


The Bloused Shirtwaist No Longer Fashionable 


I have noticed in the fashion plates in THE 
JouRNAL that the shirtwaists do not blouse over the 
girdle as much as they used to. It is somuch more 
becoming to my figure to have them blouse that I 
write to you to ask if you con- 
sider it bad style for me to wear 
them so. INQUIRING SISTER. 

If you desire to have a well- 
dressed, neat appearance you must 
do away with the blousy, negligee 
waist you speak of. The new 
shirtwaists are less voluminous 
and should be drawn down neatly 
and semi-loosely—without giving 
astiff appearance. Another point 
that is out of date is the girdle or 
belt that is drawn down in front 
and pinned in place. Take a look 
also at the style of belts shown in 
this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


The Graduation Gown 

I expect to be graduated from 
the High School in June. I wish 
my dress made in shirred Princesse 
effect. It must be white and of 
wash material, and, as Mother will 
make it, please suggest a simple 
design. READER. 

By all means select a soft batiste 
or mull, and use a Princesse de- 
sign. The skirt should have a 
deep hem and two deep tucks, and 
a plain baby waist joined to the 
skirt with a deep, shirred girdle 
will give you the Princesse effect 
you desire. You will wish to 
trim the dress with a washable 
lace, so use Valenciennes or 
torchon insertion. There are 
many pretty ways of applying this 
lace, but the simplest manner is 
in straight strips on the skirt and 
waist. These can be alternately 


ished with mitred ends. Elbow 
sleeves and a round neck give a 
dressy look to a sheer white gown. 
Send to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LapiEs’ Home JourNAt, Phila- 
delphia, for pattern No. 2451, giv- 
ing age and bust measure, and 
inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


Blouses with Lace Trimmings 


My friend and I have material 
for two waists. One is of white 


crépe de chine. We wish the 
waists lace-trimmed, and we shall 
both use the same design, although my friend is 
wearing mourning. ONSOLATION. 
You and your friend can use the same pattern 
for the waists and apply the trimming in the 
same design; but it is not permissible to use lace 
while wearing mourning, so your friend can sub- 
stitute black net footing. We have a pattern for 
lace insertion printed on tissue-paper, No. 2919. I 
think you will both like it. Select a plain waist 
pattern, and, after cutting out and perhaps adding 
a few tucks at the shoulder to give fullness, sew up 
the shoulder-seams, pin the tissue-paper design 
on the waist, and baste the lace over the design. 
The basting should be rather ‘‘running,” sewing 
along each extreme edge of the insertion. Be very 
careful not to place the lace on the surface too 
tightly. After tearing the paper away, with sharp 
scissors cut the silk from the back of the insertion 
and whip in the raw edges and the lace edge to- 
gether with very close stitches, 
or turn back the edge and 
stitch on the machine. It will 
please you when finished. You 
can get this applied design, 
pattern No. 2919, and a plain 
waist pattern, No. 2344, by 


THE LapteEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents each. 


long and short lengths, and fin- | 


China silk, the other of black | 


sending to the Pattern Bureau, | 
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Yor sale at lead- 
ing re ail millin- 
ery devartments 
Kostablis pagnts 
Ask your dea er 
GAGE HATS 


Years Ago 


Black Taffeta was the American woman's 
reliable gown. It always looked well un- 
der all conditions —travel, dinner, recep- 
tion. Today it is her Bugaboo. She buys 
it with fear and trembling. All scares, 
all fears vanish — when she buys 


Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta 


Why? Because it is pure dye and pure 
silk, and she receives a Protection Certifi- 
cate signed. If Home Silk Mills Black 
Taffeta splits in six months she gets new 
silk and one-fourth of her purchase money 
in cash besides. 

You can buy no other black taffeta with 
as strong a guarantee as this. 

A booklet, “‘ The Truth About Silk,"’ will be sent 


free on request. 


ills: Vv " N.Y. 
HOME SILK MILLS | yew York Office: | Greene 


Orkeda 


Silk 


Long wearing, because absolutely pure. 
Its superior finish and exceptional dainti- 

ness, combined with moderate cost, make 
Orkeda the ideal silk for home dressmaking — 
waists, dresses, drop skirts, foundations, 
underslips, fancy werk, draperies, etc. At 
your dealer’s; 60 shades, 22 inches wide, 60c 
yard. Buy by naine and see trade-mark 
on selvage. Samples and booklet free. 


SUSQUEHANNA SILK MILLS, 
66 Greene St., New York City 
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oT ee Ever Hiddea 


No gap, no pucker, but perfect fit and Open When Bidden 


comfort always result from using 


PEET’S nwisiste EYES 


Cannot open without hands —never tear like silk loops— 
never twist, turn and drop off like other eyes 
made in all sizes and sold by all dealers orby 
mail —2 doz. Eyes 5c., with Spring Hooks 
10c. ,white or black, Sold only in envelopes 
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Ho , UF lI wy 
a This is What YOU 


Ae ani Can Have If You 
pin le ec Will Plant Our 


Hardy 

Ever- 
blooming 

Sweet 

Peas 


They are much 
more desirable 
than the tender 
sweet pea, which 
dlies early in the 
season and must be 
replanted each 
year. 

Our Perennial 
Peas will give you 
the same beautiful 
5 blossoms as_ the 
Se j annual or tender 

variety and will 
give them in great abundance from early 
in the season until stopped by heavy frost. 


, 


The foliage is a very desirable feature and will 
reinain a lovely green until after snow falls. 

Being almost an evergreen, it has hardly an equal 
for screens, often growing over 10 ft. high, making 
a complete mass of beautiful green. Our Perennial 
Peas are perfectly hardy anywhere, and once 
established require no care and no expense or 
trouble. 

The colors range from white to various shades of 
pink and red, and, as the illustration shows, are 
borne in goodly sized clusters. 


READ THIS OFFER \< wil! send 3 strong, field- 


grown plants for 50C, '7 for 
$1.00, or a dozen for $1.50. We will prepay all the charges to 
any point in the United States or Canada, and guarantee safe arrival. 


Free Catsiog Plants & Plans for 
Beautiful Surroundings” 


Pull of invaluable information, illustrations of flowers and 
beautiful lawns. It shows how the modest as well as the 
most extensive grounds can easily be made charming and 
attractive. There is nothing more pleasing and delightful 
to cultured taste than artistic and properly planted grounds. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES, Box 101, Sidney, Ohio 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 


BACK VIEW 








No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233, 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 
IN ALL SIZES 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and misses as well as 
infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘‘ Rubens”’ stamped on every garment. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 
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See Your Figure at Its Best. 


7 . . . 
You will find beauties in your figure that you never 
dreamed of. when you see it fitted with the 
exact model suited to your need in the 


GD Jase CORSET 


own “a0 have not worn the G-D Justrite you have mof seen your 
gure at its best. Every woman’s figure, slender or full, 
«val short, has beautiful lines, if properly corseted. Ask your 

wer to fit you with the correct model of G-D Justrite Corset or 
Write to us for our ‘‘ Corset Guide A.’’ Sent Free. 


Gage-Downs Company, 265 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
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If ‘You Please - 
Dont Merely ask for Flour’ 








Naw acelexe bbatet onvas intl) Mote baleant<),<omre) ore Obat- 1 ona a cele) arm ell: 
ordinary Flour is not good enoagh for you --or 
for me,when better can be had for the asking. You 
want nice, light, creamy bread And biscuits; and 
rolls and pie crust that are deliciously wholesome. 


Then ask for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR instead of merely 
ordering a sack of flour’ The good bread, good 
biscuits and good pies will come easy enough with 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR inthe house. Made by special 
process in the greatest milling plant in the world. 


Ask for-- Washburn-Crosby'’s 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


Copyright, 1906, WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., U.S.A. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
WW exsires renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 

If your subscription expires with thisissue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of May to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Copyright, 1907 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


The Price of THE JOURNAL 1 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single 
copies, 1 1 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.)} 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. Burraco: 834 Ellicott Square 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

















HOUSANDS OF READERS, EACH YEAR, ask 

questions of the editors of this magazine, and for 

their guidance I would like to say a few words 
which may explain why some questions are not an- 
swered, and how the tremendous work of answering 
questions could be made easier both for the writer and 
ourselves. 


THE SUPERLATIVE QUESTION is more often 
asked than any other —as, forexample: Who is the 
greatest writer? Who is the greatest actor? What 
is the greatest book ever written? What is the great- 
est painting? Such questions are impossible of intel- 
ligent answer. Suppose we ask: Who is the great- 
est writer? Now, what class of writer is meant? In 
fiction, in the drama, in essay, in history, in what? 
Suppose is added: Who is the greatest writer of 
fiction? What field of fiction is meant? In romantic 
fiction, in historic, in dramatic? Suppose we add to 
this: Who is the greatest writer of romantic fiction ? 
The question is still ambiguous, because what is 
meant by greatest : in narrative, in plot, in construc- 
tion, incolor? No intelligent answer can be given to 
such a superlative question, and even where the an- 
swer is possible, of what service is it to any one? 
What does it prove? 


THE COMPARATIVE QUESTION is also idle. 
Some will ask: Is Melba a greater singer than Calvé? 
How can the question be answered, since each voice 
is distinct in range, in method, in quality —in every- 
thing, as a matter of fact. The same is true where the 
question is asked: Was Rembrandt a greater painter 
than Rubens? How can the work of the two men 
he possibly compared? Each was greatest in his par- 
ticular handling of the brush : of the method pursued. 
Is Mr. Kipling esteemed a greater author than Mr. 
Barrie? is a question that lies before me. On what 
possible basis can such a question be answered? 
These comparative questions are both idle and unin- 
telligent, and even could they be answered, as they 
cannot be, no good purpose would be served. They 
are questions of curiosity, and a healthy interest in any 
man Or woman is never a question of curiosity. No 
one can arrange the great men and women of the 
world in rows, and say this one is greater than the 
other. One man is greater for one thing : another is 
greater for something else. 


THE UNREASONABLE QUESTION is the most 
unfair one: the single letter that will often contain 
from ten to twenty questions which, if answered, would 
consume hours, yes, days sometimes, of an editor’s 
exclusive research and attention, while scores of other 
letters remained unanswered for lack of time. No 
selfishness is quite so inexcusable as that which would 
seek something for one’s self at the expense of scores 
of others. And yet it happens, constantly, that some 
woman writes an exasperated letter because only 
two or three of a dozen or more of her questions are 
answered. It never seems to occur to this woman 
that there are others.in the world just as anxious 
for information, and just as much entitled to it, as 
herself, and that if the editor attempted to answer her 
questions all the rest of the correspondence for that 
day would have to be set aside. It seems to me that 
if | were seeking information at the hands of another 
I should consider that I had reached the limit of 
reasonable fairness when I had asked five questions, 
and I should hesitate before I asked even that 
number. 


_WE CHEERFULLY ANSWER QUESTIONS. We in- 
vite correspondence, and we are glad to be of help 
to our readers in giving them the benefit of any inform- 
ative channels at our command. But let us doa 
little thinking before we ask a question : first, whether 
we cannot get the information ourselves by turning 
to a book which we possess, or in a near-by library ; 
second, whether the question is an intelligent one 
and serves any worthy purpose; third, whether we 
are asking it in a complete sense; and, last, let us 
try to be reasonable in the number of questions that 
we ask. Let us employ fairness and common-sense. 
We are not the only ones who are asking questions. 


Each is entitled to her turn, but not to an unreason- 
able degree. 


A WORD, TOO, FOR THOSE WHO ANSWER our 
questions: Let us occasionally award the courtesy of 
a simple ‘* Thank you”’ for a service conscientiously 
and often laboriously given. It is simply amazing 
to any one sitting in a position of granting favors, 
how seldom, yes, how very rare it is that the simple 
courtesy of an acknowledgment is made for service 
freely granted. I have known case after case where 
the most difficult and arduous investigation was 
employed to secure some information asked for, to 
say nothing of the material expense sometimes in- 
volved, only to have the information received as a 
matter of course without even the slightest acknowl- 
edgment. It would seem that there are thousands 
ready to ask, where there are not a score ready to say 
a mere ‘‘ Thank you.’’ It is easy to believe that it 
is not ingratitude, but merely thoughtlessness, that 
withholds the acknowledgment. But is it to be won- 
dered at that sometimes an editor, toiling day after 
day to give information freely where it is asked, 
should get discouraged in his work and ask: ‘‘ Is it 
worth while?”’ What is it that makes a ‘‘ Thank 
you’’ come so hard to most folks ? 


DURING LAST YEAR WE RECEIVED more than 
25,000 letters asking questions, and if | say that, of 
all those letters answered, we received one hundred 
notes of acknowledgment, it is overstating rather than 
understating the number. Only last month the officer 
of a large public organization told me that his direc- 
tors had decided, thereafter, to answer no more letters 
asking for information. ‘‘ Time and again,’’ he said, 
‘* we have spent effort and money in seeking correct 
information and in writing most careful letters, and 
never yet have we received as much asa‘ Thank you’ 
on a postal-card. So we quit.’’ And, efter a while, 
if this lack of courtesy goes on, it will be found that 
one after another of the channels of gratuitous public 
information will cease to offer facilities. A favor 
asked should always be, when that favor is granted, 
a favor acknowledged. 


IT IS ALWAYS INTERESTING to see ourselves as 
others see us, and it is always helpful. So it has 
proved to us in the case of the thousands of letters which 
for days we have been reading, sent to us in response 
to the January prize offer: ‘‘ How can we improve 
the magazine?’’ Of course, there were scores of 
impossible suggestions, for few know the mechanical 
exigencies of a magazine of large circulation that 
must be prepared a long time in advance. A large 
number, too, suggested ideas which had been treated 
in this magazine or which we had already perfected 
arrangements to treat. This fact must always be 
borne in mind in connection with such a ‘prize offer 
as this. A suggestion is made by some reader who 
receives no prize: in a few months she sees the sug- 
gestion carried out in the magazine. Immediately 
she jumps at the conclusion that she has been 
‘‘ unfairly treated’’: that her suggestion has been 
‘* stolen’’ by us, and she says so in a letter of great 
warmth. We offer prizes for new ideas: not ideas 
that have already occurred tous, and are either being 
carried out or are already in manuscript. Of course, 
the reader is unaware of this, but she must trust us to 
deal fairly by her. Several hundred writers, in this 
latter competition, suggested ideas that will soon 
appear in the magazine, but they were planned long 
before the competition became operative. It hap- 
pens, too, that sometimes, as in this competition, a 
score or more will suggest exactly the same idea. Of 
course, the prize can be awarded to only one, and 
then it becomes a matter for decision as to the clear- 
est and most comprehensive expression of the idea. 

The result, as a whole, was exceedingly gratifying, 
not only as showing, by the enormous number of 
letters, the interest of JOURNAL readers in the welfare 
of the magazine, but in pointing the way to its future 
wise direction. So that, as has always been the 
result of these beckonings for ideas in the case of this 
magazine, we are glad to have been in this close 
touch with our readers. The magazine will unques- 
tionably be the better for it in its closer relation to 
the lives of its readers, and in its ability to enter with 
a surer touch into their greatest needs. Several of 
the suggestions made were immediately given into 
competent hands for their development. 





THE RESULTS OF THE PRIZE OFFER were these: 
The good suggestions offered were so many that we 
decided to award the prizes offered to the best five, 
and then give the equivalent ($5) of the fifth prize to 
each of the next ten. 


THE First Prize of $50 weut to 
Mrs. Rachel F. Heminway, of Massachusetts 
THE SECOND PRIZE of $25 to 
irs. W. H. Newman, of Illinois 
THE THIRD Pri1ZE of $15 to 
Mrs. A. L. Green, of Indiana 


THE FourTH Prize of $10 to 

Mrs. S. N. Brinker, of Minnesota 
THE FIFTH Pr1ZE of $5 to 

Edward F. Bigelow, of Connecticut 

We sent checks for $5 to each of the following ten: Mrs. R. B. 
Morse, of Ohio; W. R. Drynan, of Ontario; Mrs. J. S. Staylor, of 
New Brunswick, Canada; Mrs. W. M. Wilson, of New York; 
Grace Swenson, of Illinois; Florence M. Jewett, of Maine; Mar- 
garet E. Thompson, of Connecticut ; Gertrude L. Chesley, of New 
York; Mrs. C. C. Brown, of Alabama; Mrs. Thomas J. White, of 
Kentucky. 

And to all the remaining thousands who sent us 
letters we can but return our appreciative thanks, 
only regretting that their suggestions failed to be so 
desirable as to impel us to send each one a check! 

The result of the prize offer for the best suggestions 
for the improvement of THE JOURNAL’s Fashion 
Department will appear in the next issue. 


A DEPARTURE IN MAGAZINE-MAKING will be 
tried by THE JOURNAL next month in the publication 
of what will be known as a‘‘ Personal’’ number. It 
so happens that there have recently come to us a num- 
ber of singularly interesting articles describing the 
personalities, the home life, the struggles, the achieve- 
ments, the methods of work of some of the most 
interesting people before the public. It seemed an 
interesting experiment to gather these readable 
articles together into a single number, and give ita 
‘* personal’’ touch unlike that which has ever been 
tried by any magazine. We have had fiction num- 
bers, and travel numbers, and industrial numbers, 
but this will be, so far as we know, the first ‘‘ Per- 
sonal’’ number of a magazine ever issued. Perhaps 
it may be the last as well. At all events, it makes an 
extremely interesting issue as it has grown under our 
hands, and it is not at all unlikely that our readers 
will find its reading of equal interest. 


THE NEW ‘‘JULIET’’ ROMANCE is finished in 
its writing: the artist has finished the first pictures, 
and in the June issue of THE JOURNAL its serial publi- 
cation will begin. Mrs. Richmond calls it ‘* With 
Juliet in England,’’ and at the very outset all the 
charm of author and character is felt as ‘‘ Juliet” 
sails away with her children and a girl-friend, who, 
even before the trip across the ocean is finished, 
begins to develop a romance in which ‘“‘ Juliet” 
becomes an important part. When the party reaches 
England, and all through its stay in Great Britain, 
the feeling that the reader gets is of being personally 
with ‘‘ Juliet’’ and her merry party in their search for 
pleasure and adventure. And both come to them, 
at times so thick and fast that all of ‘‘ Juliet’s”’ re- 
soutces are called out in their wisest handling for 
men and girl alike. No more delightful romance, 
especially for summer reading, combining as it does 
the romantic. interest and the fascination of travel, 
can be imagined, and it is saying not too much that 
Mrs. Richmond will succeed in even more closely 
endearing the fascinating ‘‘ Juliet’? to her admirers. 


The Cover Design on This Issue 


O ACCEPTABLE was Mr. Taylor’s picture of 
‘* David,’’ published in the February issue of 
THE JOURNAL, that many asked to have it repro- 
duced in its original beautiful colors. This is done 
on this month’s cover, and the result comes very 
close to the artist’s original painting. It will be re 
membered that this is Mr. Taylor’s superbly strong 
conception of David’s exclamation, ‘‘ When I medi- 
tate on Thee in the night watches,”’ in the Sixty-third 
Psalm. In view of the great desire to possess an 
extra copy of this beautiful picture by Mr. Taylor, a 
separate edition has been printed, exactly as on the 
cover, with the title, etc., retained, but with no 
advertisement on the reverse side. Rolled in a 
strong tube, a copy will be mailed to any address, 
postpaid, upon receipt of ten cents. 
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Difficulty of Memorizing Music 


Is the difficulty of memorizing music that some 
students experience due to a lack of real musical 
talent? A..F. 


Not at all. Many persons of high musical 
talent, even with a gilt for composition, have 
difficulty in memorizing music. parallel case 
is that of a man of creative literary ability who 
cannot remember even his own verses without 
hard study. 


Surrender of an Entire English Squadron 


Has it ever happened that the English have 
been obliged to surrender an entire squadron to 
the enemy? B. S. 

They have; to the young American com- 
mander, Oliver Hazard Perry, belongs the dis- 
tinction of compelling —at the battle of Lake Erie, 
1813—the surrender of a whole English uadron 
for the first time in her history. The wholesale 
victory at Lake Erie was all the more remarkable 
since Perry had never seen a naval battle, while 
the defeated British squadron was under the 
command of Barclay, one of Nelson’s veterans. 
Because of Perry’s capture of the entire fleet he 
could truthfully say, ‘‘We have met the enemy, 
and they are ours.” 


Greek Sculpture Not the Best 


Is Greek sculpture the best sculpture, as we 
have been told, or has it, too, limitations like 
Renaissance and modern art? hm BS. 


We are ‘‘told” many things that are not quite 
so. Greek sculpture is superb beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. In form, in proportions, in 
harmony of the parts, in rhythm of movement it 
is about as perfect as we can imagine. In tech- 
nique it has never been excelled by any sculpture 
of any time. But it has limitations. Generally 
speaking it lacks soul, has no humanity about it, 
has as little character as a bookkeeper’s hand- 
writing. It is ‘‘faultily faultless, icily regular, 
sslanaidie null.” A marble by Donatello has 
more integrity and an Egyptian Shepherd King 
in granite has more force. The smooth and the 
graceful are generally attained at the expense of 
the rugged and the strong. But this, you will 
understand, is rank heresy. Practically no one 
will agree withit. Nearly every one thinks Greek 
sculpture the last and final word. I don’t. 


A Country that is Sinking 


Is there a country on the South American 
coast that is sinking? SCHOOLBoy. 


Yes. The coast-line of British Guiana (about 
fifth-parallel latitude), owing to the peculiarities 
of its soil and the great quantities of earthly sub- 
stance worn away by the large rivers and their 
tributaries, is undergoing perpetual change. In 
some places the drainage ‘a the estates is blocked 
up by drift mud; in others incessant exertion is 
required to repel the encroachments of the sea, 
it being necessary in places to protect the sinking 
alluvial flats by dikes. Engineering is here 
greatly complicated by the unreliability of the 
changes in the coast-line, which, because of its 
varying heaping up and depression, cannot be 
reduced to actual measurement. 


The Highlands and the Hieland of Scotland 


I have seen references to the Highlands and 
the Hielands of Scotland. Is there any difference 
except in the spelling ? L. L. M. 

Yes, indeed; the Highlands of Scotland are 
the mountainous northern parts of that country. 
The Hieland (not Hielands), pronounced as if 
spelled ‘‘ Heeland,” is the name of the less moun- 
tainous country in the southwestern borders of 
Scotland. 


Books for Children Under Ten 


Kindly give me a list of books for children 
under ten who do not care to read fairy-tales. 
L. B. K. 


‘*A Captured Santa Claus,” by Thomas Nelson 


age. 
“The Wood Pigeons and Mary,” by Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

“The Children’s Hour,’ by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, and other books by Mrs. Molesworth. 

“The Children of the Valley,’’ by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 

‘*Ednah and Her Brothers,” by Eliza Orne 
White. 

“Friends and Helpers,” by S. J. Eddy. 
(Stories about birds and animals.) 

‘Little Miss Oddity,” by Amy E. Blanchard. 

“*The Lonesomest Doll,” by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. 

‘Mistress May,” by Amy E. Blanchard. 

‘*Fussy Meow and Her Friends,” by S. Louise 
Patteson. 

“Short Stories for Short People,” by Alicia 
Aspinwall. 

“*The Story of a Little Beech Tree,” by Esther 
Harlan. 

“*Three Little Marys,” 
Smith. 


. 
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Two Cities Linked with Genius 


Which European cities have produced the 
greatest amount of genius? ro Ve 

Relatively to their population Florence and 
Athens have produced a greater amount of gen- 
ius than any cities in the world. A glance at the 
illustrious roll-calls of these two comparatively 
small cities will prove most convincing. In 
Athens: Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Pindar, 
Eschylus, Sophocles, Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Pericles, Socrates, Thales, Plato, 
Plutarch, Phidias, Praxiteles and many others. 
In Florence: The Medici, Dante, Savonarola, 
Michac! Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Petrarch ani many more. 


Hints About Book Reviewing 


Will you please tell me how to review a book? 


The main points to be considered in reviewing 
a book are: What did the writer intend to do; 
was it worth doing; has he done it ill or well? 
Among. the special elements to be taken into 
account are the construction of the book: is it 
clear, strong and well put together; and the 
style. If the book is a novel it may be considered 
in the light of the following questions: Is it true 
to experience? Does it convey a sense of reality ? 
Is it free from sentimentality and exaggeration ? 


The Upholsterer of Notre Dame 


I wish some of the encyclopedic members of 
your staff would tell me why Luxembourg, 
Louis XIV’s famous General, was styled ‘‘The 
Upholsterer of Notre Dame.” MIRABILIS. 

The Duke of Luxembourg, Marshal of 
France, was unusually successful in battle despite 
his twisted frame and feeble physique. He re- 
ceived the title about which you inquire from the 
number of captured flags which he sent to be 
hung as trophies in that cathedral. How little 
value he afterward attached to them is shown b 
his dying exclamation: ‘‘Would to God that 
could offer Him, instead of so many useless 
laurels, the merit of a cup of water given to the 
poor in His name!” 


The Little Fingers in Piano Playing 


How can I develop my little fingers in piano 
playing so that I can get as much power in them 
as in the others? A. A. B. 


The best exercises for the development of the 
little finger are those known as the Deppe two- 
finger exercises. But the truth is that no study 
will give the little finger as much power as the 
first and second have. The anatomical struc- 
ture of the hand will not permit it. The pianist 
should always regard the laws of Nature, en- 
deavoring to profit by them, but not to violate 
them. Rosenthal, with all his wonderful tech- 
nique, would probably admit that his little fingers 
lacked the power of his first and second. But 
there is nothing he cannot play with wonderful 
power and brilliancy. 


The King that was Buried in Three Coffins 


What King was it who was buried in three 
coffins by night, and the grave-diggers killed to 
conceal his resting-place ? CoRDELIA. 

The body of Attila, King of the Huns, known 
as ‘‘the Scourge of God,” was placed in three 
coffins—the first of gold, the second of silver, 
and the third of iron. The caparison of his 
horses and his arms and ornaments were also 
buried with him. Then all the captives who were 
employed to make his grave were put to death so 
that none might betray the resting-place of the 
King of the Huns. 


A Definition of Art 
Can you give a definition of art? Alli that I 
have read or heard are so unsatisfactory. 
A. A. 
Any aphoristic definition is likely to be beside 
the mark. Henry James says it is ‘‘a point of 
view,” and Alfred Stevens that it is ‘‘ Nature 
seen through the prism of an emotion.”’ Both of 
them omit the technical or executive part of art— 
the skill of the artist. Possibly, if we said that 
“fart is a feeling, an emotion, or a point of view 
rhythmically or artistically expressed,” it would 
be nearer the truth though not so concise a state- 
ment. But definitions of art and poetry will 
continue to perplex critics and dictionary-makers 
for some time to come. KC. 


The Classics in Modern Education 


Is the present tendency in educational institu- 
tions back toward the classical courses, and are 
the classics pushing out the sciences? 

W. F. F. 

Most certainly the classics are not pushing 
out the sciences. On the contrary, not long ago 
figures compiled for ten years back at Harvard, 
for instance, showed that although the number 
of boys taking entrance examinations had in- 
creased, there had not only been a decrease in 
the percentage of those offering Greek, which 
would of course have been the result had the 
actual number of boys offering Greek remained 
the same, but that there had also been a falling 
off in the number itself. Recently, too, a prom- 
inent professor in a leading college declared that 
he expected to see his university before long give 
up the requirement of Latin and Greek. On 
the other hand, there has been a gradual slack- 
ening in the onslaught upon the classics, and a 
steadily-widening recognition among educators 
of the fact that the training which resulted from 
the older ees had a virtue which is as yet not 
found in the new. Indeed, the dean of a large 
Eastern college privately said a short time ago 
that he expected to see a tendency in a number of 
schools to turn pupils back to the classics. So it 
may be said that, although the classics are by no 
means pushing out the sciences, there is a tend- 
ency in educational institutions back toward 
the classical courses. 








Many Genuine Rembrandts Here 


Is it true that there is but one genuine Rem- 
brandt painting in this country? A. S. 


No. There are at least two dozen genuine 
Rembrandts in the United States. Aside from 
those in public galleries there are examples in 
the private collections of Mrs. Gardner in Boston, 
Mr. Havemeyer, Mr. Jessup, Mr. Gould, Mr. 
Ellsworth in New York, Mr. Johnson in Phila- 
delphia, and others elsewhere in’ the country. 
Some of these are excellent examples of Rem- 
brandt, as, for instance, ‘‘The Gilder” and the 
Van Beresteyn portraits belonging to Mr. Have- 
meyer; and some, of course, are inferior or in 
bad condition. But all of them are genuine 
enough. KC 1D. 


Turned a River Aside to Bury a Soldier 


Is it true that one of the rivers of Europe was 
turned from its course in order to hide the 
resting-place of a famous warrior ? 

A WESTERN READER. 

It is. When Alaric, Prince of the Goths, died, 
his followers, in order to hide his tomb from the 
Romans, turned aside the river Busento, and, 
digging a grave in its bed, placed therein the 
hale of Alaric, clad in richest armor. They then 
let the water back and slew the prisoners who 
had done the work. 


Two Poems that Criticise Real Persons 


Did Browning and Whittier have actual per- 
sons in mind when they wrote ‘‘The Lost 
Leader” and ‘‘Ichabod” ? mas @ 


Yes; Browning, as he confessed later in life 
with regret, had Wordsworth in mind when he 
wrote ‘‘The Lost Leader.”” Wordsworth, it will 
be remembered, was a pronounced Liberal in his 
youth, and later, largely as the result of the 
excesses of the French Revolution, became a 
Conservative by a perfectly honest and normal 
mental evolution. Browning afterward said that 
“The Lost Leader” was a piece of youthful 
impertinence. Whittier had Webster in mind 
when he wrote ‘“‘Ichabod”; and that poem is an 
expression of the feeling of regret, sorrow and 
indignation shared by a great many of Webster’s 
old friends after his speech of March 7, 1850. 

Way 


The First Silk Made in America 


Since the manufacture of silk originated in the 
Orient, how was the raising of the silkworm 
introduced into Europe and into this country? 

CRAFTSMAN. 

The secret of silk-weaving was so jealously 
guarded in the Orient that it was not until the 
reign of Justinian (527) that two Persian monks, 
who had gone to China as Christian missionaries, 
brought back to the Emperor of Old and New 
Rome the eggs of the silkworm concealed in a 
hollow cane, and thus introduced the silk indus- 
try into Europe. The Huguenots who were 
among the Colonists settling South Carolina 
planted large groves of mulberry (on the leaves 
of which tree the silkworm feeds), and bred an 
army of silkworms, and the Colonists of Georgia 
exported to England the first silk poanuees in 
this country, of which the Queen had a dress 
made. In recognition of this gift George II 
gave to James Oglethorpe, the founder of the 
Georgian colony, a seal representing a family of 
silkworms, with this motto: ‘‘ Not for ourselves, 
but for others.” 


The Origin of April Fools’ Day 
Please explain the origin of April Fools’ Day. 
Its origin is of unknown antiquity, but it is sup- 

posed to have been derived from some ancient 
Pagan custom, such as the festival called ‘‘ Huli” 
among the Hindus or the Feast of Fools among 
the Romans. In France the person tricked is not 
called an ‘‘April Fool” but an ‘April Fish,” and 
in Scotland he is called a ‘‘gowk,” which means 
**cuckoo.” 


Two Kinds of Transposing Instruments 


What are transposing instruments and what 
are they for? W. G. O. 


Transposing instruments are of two kinds: 
those commonly used in the orchestra and others 
intended to enable accompanists to transpose 
without knowing how. The latter are arranged 
with keyboards which shift the hammers so that 
they strike other notes than those played. Thus 
when a singer wishes to sing in B-flat a song 
written in C, all the accompanist has to do is to 
move the keyboard so that the keys of the scale of 
C strike the notes of the scale of B-flat and then 
play directly from the music. In the orchestra 
the clarinets, horns, trumpets and some others 
are called transposing instruments, because they 
seldom play in the key in which the composition 
is written and therefore their parts have to be 
transposed by the composer. The double bass 
is also, strictly speaking, a transposing instru- 
ment, because its real tones are an octave lower 
than the notes written for it. When a composi- 
tion is in B-flat it is customary to write for clar- 
inets in B-flat, which then play in the key of C. 
Horn-players generally use horns in F for all 
kinds of music. 
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How the Word “Buncombe” Originated 


How does the word ‘*‘ buncombe” happen to be 
used in such expressions as ‘‘ He is talking bun- 
combe,”’ and so on? 0. A. L. 

Its use originated with a member of Congress 
from the county of Buncombe in North Caro- 
lina. He was making a tiresome and pointless 
speech in the House of Representatives, and 
many of the members left the hall. Thereupon 
he told the rest that it would be all right if they 
went also, he was ‘‘only talking for Buncombe.” 


. 


A Lake of Genuine Pitch 


Is it really true that somewhere among the 
British possessions there is a lake of genuine 
pitch? C. V. J. 


It is; in Trinidad, an island in the West Indies 
belonging to Great Britain, there is this remark- 
able phenomenon—a pitch lake, near the-village 
of La Brea, composed of bituminous matter 
floating on the surface of fresh water, about three 
a in circumference and eighty feet above 
the sea. 


Modern Portrait-Painting 


The portrait-painters say that the problem of 
portrait-painting is much more intricate today 
than in Renaissance times, and that the old mas- 
ters succeeded because their task was simpler. 
Is that quite so? PAINTER. 

Yes; the portrait today is a much more com- 
plicated affair than in Renaissance times because 
the sitter and the place where he sits and his age 
and civilization are more complicated. The new 
problems of light, of shadow, of color, of cos- 
tume, of background—in short, the problems of 
picture-making as well as of portrait-making— 
require solution. The old painters, no doubt, had 
their difficulties to overcome too; but with the 
portrait there was a semi-conventional dress, 
attitude and studio light that were almost invari- 
able. Each new portrait was not an entirely new 
problem. For that (perhaps by virtue of all 
that) the old masters painted marvelous por- 
traits. And many of the moderns are not to be 
despised. Portraiture as an art did not pass out 
with the old masters. KC. >. 


Did Not Shakespeare Write “Henry VIII"? 


Can you tell me whether there is any truth in 
the statement that one of the historical plays 
attributed to Shakespeare was only begun by 
him and then handed over to another dramatist 
to finish? STUDENT. 

There is no doubt that Shakespeare left un- 
finished the play of ‘‘ Henry VIII,” which is 
chiefly by Fletcher and assinger, Shake- 
speare’s part (according to Brandes)* ‘ng only 
Act I, Scenes 1 and 2; Act II, Scenes 5 and 4; 
Act {II, part of Scene 2; Act V, Scenes 1 and 4. 
The play was not, however, written by these 


authors in conjunction. Fleay notes that 
‘Henry VIII” was begun during the preva- 
lence of the plague, and that such calamitous 


nae, together with the consequent closing 
of the theatres, always had a disturbing effect 
upon Shakespeare’s habits of composition 


Greek Professor Founded Naval Academy 


Is it true that the United States Naval Acad 
emy at Annapolis, Maryland, was founded by a 
professor of Greek ? CADET. 


Yes, George Bancroft, the eminent American 
historian, at one time Greek professor at Har 
vard, established the Annapolis Naval Academy 
while he was Secretary of the Navy in Polk’s 
Cabinet. 


The Meaning of “Color” in Music 


What is the real meaning of the word color as 
used in a musical sense? Does it mean the 
shading or gradual forms of expression from pp 
to //, as the different shades of one particular 
color in painting ? I. M. M. 

Color does not mean shading. What is called 
shading in music refers entirely to gradations of 
force. Color refers to what Helmholtz designated 
‘*Klangfarbe,” or tone-tint. It means quality 
or character of tone. The color of a voice is its 
tonal individuality. The color scheme of an 
orchestral composition is made by the alternation 
of different instrumental tones and by different 
mixtures of them. 


The Most Lasting Perfume 
Which is the most lasting perfume? F. L 


It is said to be the scent known as Frangi 
panni. The first perfume of this name was in 
vented by a Roman noble, and was in the form 
of a powder composed of all then known spices, 
to which was added ground orris-root and one 
per cent. of musk and civet. Frangipanni’s 
grandson discovered that by dissolving the pow 
der in spirits of wine the fragrant substanc: 
could be obtained in liquid form. 


The Standing of “Scottish Chiefs” 
Will you please tell me of the standing of Jane 


Porter’s ‘‘Scottish Chiefs” as historical au- 
thority ? J. B. E. 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw” and ‘‘Scottish 


Chiefs” are among the most extreme examples 
of the early high-flown romance. Both stories 
were immensely popular at the beginning of th« 
last century, ‘‘ haddeus of Warsaw” appearing 
in 1803 and ‘Scottish Chiefs” seven years later. 
Both tales have been outgrown and are now re- 
membered chiefly by reason of the tradition o! 
their popularity, though ‘‘Scottish Chiefs” is 
still sled by youthful readers. There is little 


that is historical in the story, the Wallace of fact 
being a very different person from the Wallace of 
this old-fashioned romance. Sew 
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He Proved it was Logical 


LAWYER was defending a man accused of 
housebreaking, and said to the court: 
‘*Your Honor, I submit that my client did not 
break into the house at all. He found the parlor 
window open and merely inserted his right arm 
and removed a few trifling articles. Now, my 
client’s arm is not himself, and I fail to see how 
you can punish fhe whole individual for an 
offense committed by only one of his limbs.”’ 
‘“‘That argument,” said the judge, ‘‘is very 
well put. Following it logically, I sentence the 
defendant’s arm to one year’s imprisonment. He 
can accompany it or not, as he chooses.” 
The defendant smiled, and with his lawyer’s 
assistance unscrewed his cork arm, and, leaving 
it in the dock, walked out. 


It Looked that Way 


“IS MIKE CLANCY here?” asked the visitor 
at the quarry, just after the premature explo- 
sion. : 
‘*No, sor,” replied Costigan; ‘‘he’s gone.” 
‘*For good?” = 
‘‘Well, sor, he wint in that direction.” 





Willie’s April Fool on Mamma! 


ITTLE Willie had a very pretty governess, 
and on April first he rather startled his 

mother by rushing in to her and saying: 

‘*‘Mamma, there’s a strange man upstairs who 
has just put his arm around Miss Wilson’s waist, 
and kissed her several times ——” 

‘*‘What?” said the mother, as she jumped up 
to pull the bell for the butler. 

‘April fool, Mamma!” said Willie, in great 
glee. ‘‘It wasn’t a strange man at all. It was 
Papa!” 


The Horse had a Habit 


T AN annual series of races ‘‘for all comers,” 
the sun was blazing down on a field of hot, 
excited horses and men, ail waiting for a tall, 
raw-boned beast to yield to the importunities of 
the starter and get into line. 

The patience of the starter was nearly ex- 
hausted. ‘Bring up that horse!” he shouted. 
“Bring him up!” 

The rider of the refractory beast, a youthful 
Irishman, yelled back: ‘‘I can’t! This here’s 
been a cab-horse, and he won’t start till he hears 
the door shut, an’ I ain’t got no door!” 


A Possible Substitute 


“WHat have you in the shape of cucumbers 
this morning ?” asked the customer of the 
new grocery clerk. 

**Nothing but bananas, ma’am,” was the reply. 


A New Kind of Bait 


AFTER weeks of waiting and longing for the 
sport, rods, reels, gaff, creel—everything was 
in readiness for a week’s trout fishing. 

The young wife, smiling joyously, hurried into 
the room, extending toward her uoband some 
sticky, speckled papers. 

“*For goodness’ sake,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what on 
earth are you doing with those old fly-papers ?” 

“‘T saved them for you from last summer, 
dear,” she answered. “You know you said you 
always had to buy flies when you went fishing.” 








Cheer Up, Everybody 


‘THE visiting missionary at an almshouse 
stopped for a moment to speak to a very old 
lady and inquire after her health and welfare. 
“Thank you, sir,” replied the old lady. ‘Yes, 
indeed, I’ve a great deal to be thankful for. I’ve 
two teeth left and they’re opposite each other.” 


News for the Bishop 


NEWLY-RICH woman, who was anxious to 
make a favorable impression in her neighbor- 
hood, decided to show her collection of antiques 
to the Bishop when he called. The time came, 
and one by one she displayed the whole collection, 
giving him the history of each piece. Finally she 
pointed to the most prized article in the lot. 
There,” she said, pointing impressively to an 
old yellow teapot. ‘That teapot was used in the 
Boston Tea-party.” 


It was His Privilege 


AS AN express train was going through a sta- 
tion, says ‘“Tit-Bits,” one of the passengers 
leaned too far out of the window, overbalanced 
and fell out. He fortunately landed on a sand 
heap, so that he did himself no great injury, but, 
with torn clothes and not a few bruises, said to 
@ porter who was standing by: 
‘What shall I do?” 
ex, You're all right, mister,” said the porter. 
Your ticket allows you to stop off.” 


_— 





No New Hat for Her This Spring 


T= oung wife watched her husband carefully 
fold a piece of paper and put it in the farther 
corner of a drawer in the library table, and the 
fact that he seemed ill at ease aroused her 
curiosity. 

‘*‘What’s that, dear?” she asked. 

‘**Oh, nothing,” he replied, trying hard not to 
smile. 

Still she wondered what it was, and reasoned 
with herself that as he had said it was nothing of 
importance she would look at it, and she did, at 
the first opportunity. This is what she found 
scribbled on the piece of paper: 

“*TP’ll bet you a new spring hat your curiosity 
will not permit you to leave this alone.” 

How could she claim the new hat without 
giving herself away? 


Charlie Remembered Her Well 


YOUNG married woman of social promi- 
nence and respectability was to unite with 

the church in her home town and desired the 
ordinance of baptism by immersion, preferring 
the primitive custom of going to the river. 
Among the number that gathered to witness the 
baptism was a little boy friend, Charlie, about 
four years old. The proceedings were entirely 
new to the child, and he looked on with strange 
curiosity as the candidate was led into the water. 
The spring freshets had made the river some- 
what turbulent, and it was with difficulty that the 
minister maintained his footing. During the fol- 
lowing week the young woman called at the home 
of this family, and after the usual greetings said 
to the little boy as she extended her hand : ‘Come 
here, Charlie, and see me. You don’t know who 
I am, do you?” she continued. ‘Yes, indeed 
I do,” said the boy. ‘‘You’s that woman what 
went in swimmin’ with the minister on Sunday.” 





Preparing for April Showers 


BUSY man, much engrossed with his news- 

paper, when leaving a street-car one morning 
absent-mindedly picked up an umbrella belong- 
ing to a man sitting next to him. The latter 
protested, and our friend, greatly mortified, apolo- 
gized earnestly. On his way home from business 
that evening a called, at his wife’s request, for 
three umbrellas she had left at a store to be 
mended. Now Fate decreed that the umbrella 
owner of the morning should be his nearest 
neighbor on the homeward car. He eyed the 
first man and his umbrellas keenly, and at last 
said quietly, but suspiciously: ‘*I see you have 
had a successful day!” 





They Planned a Little Surprise for Him 


N A WEST-BOUND train scheduled for 
a long trip a very large, muscular man fell 
asleep and annoyed all the passengers by snoring 
tremendously. Reading, conversation or quiet 
rest was an impossibility. Finally a drummer, 
carrying half a lemon in his hand, tiptoed over 
to a little boy who sat behind the snorer. 
‘*Son,”’ said the drummer impressively, ‘‘I am 
a doctor, and if that man doesn’t stop snoring 
he’ll die of apoplexy. Watch your chance, — 
as soon as his mouth opens a little wider, lean 
over and squeeze this lemon into it.” 
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Dangers of Chicken-Raising 


N ELDERLY man and a young man were 
sitting on the veranda conversing, according 
to ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.” 

** Yes,” said the young man, ‘‘I am going into 
chicken-farming. I am convinced that there is 
no business in the world in which there is more 
money to be made. I have figured on it, and 
think I know what I can do. Why, look at the 
way they increase. In four or five years a 

**My friend,” said the old man, ‘‘I have had 
experience in the business. Be warned; do not 
embark in it. You know not what you do.” 

‘**What!” said the young man; “have you 
tried it and failed?” 

‘*I mean to tell you that I tried it and gave it 
up,” answered the other. ‘‘I got ten hens, in- 
tending to get rich, as you purpose doing. I 
installed them in a coop es awaited returns. 
But before they had laid an egg I happened to 
pick up a pencil and a bit of paper and do some 
calculating. At a low estimate I saw that each 
of my hens could raise three broods the first 
summer. Allowing for one bad egg in each set- 
ting, there would be twelve chicks to each brood. 
Calling half of them pullets this would give six 
to each brood, or 18 to each hen for the season, 
or 180 for the entire flock. Adding my original 
ten I would have 190 hens at the end of the first 
summer. Figuring at the same ratio I saw that 
I would have 3610 at the end of the second sum- 
mer. I was encouraged, and went on to find 
that I would have 68,590 when the third summer 
closed. I sharpened my pencil and bent over 
my paper with feverish interest. The fourth 
summer, I discovered, would leave me with 
1,303,210 likely hens. When ghe autumn leaves 
of the fifth dying summer should swirl about me 
I would have 24,760,990 cacklers. Another year 
of joys and sorrows—my sixth—would find me 
surrounded by 470,458,810 live and enterprising 
hens. Once again, when the seventh summer 
should fade into glorious autumn, I found that 
a matter of 8,938,717,390 distinct hens and a 
rooster or two would be with me in the gallina- 
ceous flesh. The inspiring figures for the eighth 
year I have forgotten, as, likewise, I have those 
of the ninth. 1 only know I found that at the 
end of ten years I would have more prime hens 
than there was space for on the surface of the 
globe, counting the arctic regions, and supposing 
roosts across all rivers and twenty fowls in each 
tree. I was dumfounded. But I did not hesi- 
tate. I saw what I owed to the human race. I 
seized an axe and hurried to the coop. My boy, 
I loved those hens, but I loved humanity more; 
and I led them to the block like a Spartan, and 
chopped off their heads. I breathed more freely 
when it was all over, and the horrible vision was 
gone of the whole earth four feet deep in hens, 
and every blessed one of them cackling. Young 
man, do not go into the chicken business; it 
leads to awful things.” 





One on the Preachers 


T= preachers in a certain coast town noted 
for its Sabbath observance were greatly in- 
censed over the fact that printed cards bearing 
the name of a well-known shipbuilding firm had 
been received b a citizens, inviting 
them to attend the launching of a vessel on the 
next Sunday afternoon, the reason being given 
that the tide was highest on that day. 

Sunday came and in every church the launch- 
ing was widely advertised and denounced, and 
it was not until late in the day that some one 
remembered it was April the first. 


Still He Wondered 


NE of the physicians at a popular winter 

health-resort was looking over his books one 

day, comparing his list of patients. ‘I had a 

great many more patients last year than I have 

this,” he remarked to his wife. ‘‘ Il wonder where 

they have all gone to?” 

‘*Well, never mind, dear,” she replied. ‘‘ You 

know all we can do is to hope for the best.” 





An Addition to the Catechism 


ls ENTERPRISING superintendent was 
engaged one Sunday in catechizing the 
Sunday-school pupils, varying the usual method 
by beginning at the end of the catechism. 

After asking what were the prerequisites for 
the Holy Communion and confirmation, and re- 
ceiving satisfactory replies, he asked: 

‘*And now, boys, tell me what must precede 
baptism ?” 

A lively urchin shouted out: ‘‘A baby, sir!” 


Doubtful Assurances 


“TO YOU think they approved of my ser- 
mon?” asked the newly-appointed rector, 
hopeful that he had made a good impression. 
“Yes, I think so,” replied his wife; ‘‘they 
were all nodding.” 


Still Hopeful 


* ELL, Jimmy,” said his employer, ‘‘I don’t 
see how you are going to get out to any 
ball-games this season; your grandmother died 
four times last summer.’ 
“Oh, yes, I can, sir,” answered Jimmy. 
‘‘Grandpapa has married again, although it was 
very much against the wishes of the family.” 


















































































































Soap is intended to do but 
one thing—to cleanse without 
injuring. 

The purer it is, the better 
will it accomplish its purpose. 

A soap which contains ‘‘free’’ 
(uncombined) alkali (and almost 
all soaps do) will cleanse quickly, 
thoroughly—and disastrously. 


Used in toilet or bath, it will 
make the skin rough and harsh. 


Used in the laundry, it will weak- 
en the fabric and change the color 
of every article it comes in contact 
with. It may not do this the first 
or even the second time it is used; 
but—give it time and it will. 

A pure soap, which contains no 
‘‘free”’ alkali, will cleanse thor- 
oughly and as quickly as is con- 
sistent with safety. 

Ivory Soap is pure; and it con- 
tains no ‘‘free’”’ alkali. It is the 
only soap on sale generally 
throughout the United States 
which does not. 

And, because of its purity and 
because it contains no ‘‘free’’ alka- 
li, it can be used with equal satis- 
faction for bath, toilet and fine 
laundry purposes. 
































Ivory Soap 
99% Per Cent. Pure. 









































